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W^HEK the state of a society has arrived at a 
high degree of Industry and wealth, so many 
persons, and such quantities of goods, are set in 
motion, for the purpose of administering to its 
business and its luxuries, that it becomes of the 
greatest importance to construct the public roads 
in such a manner as to admit of travelling with 
rapidity and safety, and of reducing the cost 
of the carriage of goods to the lowest possible 
point 

To explain how these objects can be most 
effectually secured is the purpose of the follow- 
ing pages. 

The measures necessary to be taken for afford- 
ing the means of travelling with rapidity and 
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safety, and of transporting goods at low rates 
of carriage, form an essential part of the do- 
mestic economy of every people. The making 
of roads, in point of fact, is fundamentally essen- 
tial to bring about tlic first change that every 
rude country must undergo in emerging from a 
condition of poverty and barbarism. It is, there- 
fore, one of the most important duties of every 
government to take care that such laws be 
enacted, and such means provided, as are requi- 
site for the making and maintauiing of well-con- 
structed roads into and throughout every portion 
of the territory tmder its authority. 

M. Storch most correctly says, that, " after ^v- 
ing protection to property and person, a govern- 
ment can bestow on a nation no greater benefit 
than the improvement of its harbours, canals, 
and roads."* 

Speaking of roads, the Abbe Reynal justly 
remarks, " Let us travel over all the countries 
of the earth, and whenever we shall find no fa- 
cility of travelling from a city to a town, or from 
a village to a hamlet, we may pronounce the 
people to be barbarians." 

It has been well said by a writer in the first 
volume of the Communications to the Board of 



* Cours d'Economie Politique, vol, i. p. | 
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Agriculture, tliat " the conveniencies and bene- 
ficial consequences which result from a free and 
easy communication l>etwcen different j)arts of 
a country are so various, the advantages of them 
so generally and so extensively felt by every de- 
scription of individuals from tlie highest to the 
lowest, that no labour or expense should be 
spared in providing them. Roads, canals, and 
navigable rivers, may be justly considered as the 
veins and arteries through which all improve- 
ments flow. How many places in almost every 
country might be rendered doubly valuable, if 
access to them were practicable and easy!" 

Adam Smith says, " Good roads, canals, and 
navigable rivers, by diminishing the expense of 
carriage, put the remote parts of a country 
nearly on a level witli those in the neighbour- 
hood of a town ; they are, upon that account, 
tJie greatest of all improvements." 

The establishing generally throughout a coun- 
try of perfect roads is an object of no small 
importance in regard to public economy. In 
proportion as roads are level and hard, there will 
be a saving of horse labour ; fewer horses will 
be required ; they will last longer, and a cheajier 
description of horse may be employed ; less 
food will be consumed, and fewer servants will 
be wanted. In consequence of tliis reduction 

B 2 
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of expense, the charges for travelling will be 
lowered, and also the rates for the carriage of 
goods. An aggregate saving of expense to the 
public will thus annually take place, amount- 
ing to a considerable sum, either to be appHed 
to other expenses, or to the accumulation of 
the national capital. 

Before proceeding to show what is necessary 
to be done to secure good roads in this country, 
it will be useiiil to mention the conduct of other 
nations in this branch of political economy. 

A description of this kind may serve to give 
a better tone to the ideas of tliose country gen- 
tlemen who are the trustees of the interests of 
the public in its road concerns ; and encourage 
them to form a larger and more correct con- 
ception of their duties and their responsibiJity. 

The following quotations are taken from the 
French Encyclopajdia, under tlie head of CRe- 
min. The very interesting information they 
contain will be a sufficient apology for their 
length: — 

" The police of roads does not begin to show 
itself as worthy of consideration untQ the pros- 
perous times of Greece. The senate of Athens 
watched over them. The Lacedaemonians, The- 
bans, and other slates, confided them to the care 
of the most eminent men. It does not, how- 
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ever, appear that this display of management 
produced any considerable effect in Greece. It 
was reserved ibr a commercial people to observe 
tlie benefits of facility of travelling and trans- 
porting goods ; hence it is that the invention of 
paved roads is given to the Carthaginians. 

" The Romans did not neglect the example 
of the Carthaginians, and tliat part of their la- 
bours is not the least glorious to this people. 
The first road they made was the T^ia Appia, 
the second the /-'ifl Aurelia, the third the I'ia 
Flaminia. The public and the senate held the 
roads in such estimation, and took so great an 
interest in them, that under Julius Ca;sar the 
principal cities of Italy all communicated with 
Rome by paved roads. 

" Their roads from that period began to be 
extended into the provinces. 

" Diu-ing the last African war, tlie Romans 
made a road with rectangidar broken stones (de 
caiUovix tallies en quarre), from Spain through 
Gaul to the Alps. Domitius CEnoberbus |>aved 
the P''ia Domiiia, which led to Savoy, Dauphiny 
and Provence. The Romans made in Germania 
another fid Domitin. 

" Augustus, when emperor, paid more atten- 
tion to the great roads than he had done during 
his consulate. He conducted roads into the Alps ; 
B 3 
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his plan waste continue them to the eastern and 
western extremities of Europe. He gave orders 
for makiiig an infinite number in Spain ; he en- 
larged and extended the Via Medina to Gades. 
At tlie same time, and through the same moun- 
tains, there were opened two roads to Lyons ; 
one of them traversed the Tarentaise, and the 
other was made in the Alphenin. 

" Agrippa seconded Augustus ably in this 
part of his government. It was at Lyons he be- 
gan the extension of roads tliroughout all Gaul. 

*' There are four of tliem particularly re- 
markable for their length, and the difficulty of 
the country through which they passed. One 
traversed the mountains of Auvergne, and pene- 
trated to tlie bottom of Aquitaine. Another 
was extended to the Rhine at the mouth of the 
Meuse, and followed the course of the river, to 
the German Ocean ; the third crossed Burgundy, 
Champagne and Picardy, and ended at Bou- 
logne-stu--Mer ; the fourth extended along the 
Rhone, entered the bottom of Languedoc, and 
terminated at Marseilles. From tiiese principal 
roads there were an infinity of branch roads, 
namely, to Treves, Strasburg, Belgrade, &c. 

•* There were also great roads from tlie eastern 
provinces of Europe to Constantinople, and into 
Croatia, Himgary, Macedonia, and to the mouth 
of the Danube at Torres. 
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" The seas were able to cut across the roads 
undertaken by tlie Romans, but not to stop them. 
Witness Sicily, Corsica, Sardinia, England, Asia 
and Afriai, the roads of which countries commu- 
nicated witli the roads of Europe by the nearest 
ports. Wliat labours ! when we embrace in one 
point of view the extent and the difficulties which 
opposed themselves ; the forrests opened, tlie 
mountains cut tlirough, the hills lowered, the 
valleys filled up, the marshes drained, and the 
bridges which were built I " " 

The following description of the manner in 
which the Roman roads were made, is taken 
from the same work : — 

" Les grands chemins etoient construita selon 
la diversite des heux : ici ils s'avan^oient de 
niveau avec les terres ; \k ils s'enfon9oient de ni- 
\eau avec les terres ; la Us s'enfon^oient dans 
les vallons ; ailleurs ils s'elevoient a ime grande 
liauteur ; partout on les coramen5oit par deux 
siilons traces au cordeau ; ces paralleles fix- 
oient la largeur du chemin j on creusoit I'inter- 
valle de ces paralleles ; c'ctoit dans cette profon- 
deur qu'on etendoit les couches des materiaux 
du chemin. C'ctoit d'abord un cinient de chaux 
Gt de sable de I'^paisseur d'un pouce; sur ce 



* FrcDch Encyclopaedia, folio edit. vol. i 
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cimcnt, pour premiere couclie, des pierres krges 
et plates, de six pouces de liauteur, assises les 
lines sur les autres, et liees par un mortier le 
plus dur; pour seconde couche, une epaisseur 
de huit pouces de petites pierres rondes, plus 
tendres quele caillou, avec des tuiles, des maellons, 
des platras, et autres decombres d'edifice, le tout 
battu dans un ciment d'alliage j pour la troi- 
si^me couche, un pie d'epaisseur d'un ciment 
fait d'une terre grasse, melee avec de la cliaux ; 
ces matieres interieui-es fbrmoient depuis trois 
pi^s j usqu'a trois pics et demi d'epaisseur. 
La surface etoit de gravois lie par un ciment 
mel6 de chaux ; et cette croute a pu resister 
jusqu'a present enplusieurs endroits del' Europe." 

" The Roman roads," says Mr. Tredgold, 
" ran nearly in direct lines ; natural obstructions 
were removed or overcome by the effort of labour 
or art, whether they consisted of marshes, lakes, 
rivers, or mountains. In flat districts, the middle 
part of the road was raised into a terrace. 

" In mountainous districts, the roads were al- 
ternately cut through mountains and raised 
above the valleys, so as to preserve either a level 
line or a uniform inclination. They founded the 
road on piles where the ground was not solid, 
and raised it by strong side walls, or by arches 
and piers where it was necessary to gain eleva- 
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tion. The paved part of the great military 
roads was sixteen Roman feet wide, witli two 
side ways, each eiglit feet wide, separated from 
the middle way by two raised paths of two feet 
each."* 

The funds for making roads were so well se- 
cured and so considerable, tliat tlie Romans were 
not satisfied to make them convenient and du- 
rable, but they also embellished them. 

" They bad columns placed from mUe to 
mUe to mark tlie distance of one place from 
another ; blocks of stone for foot travellers to 
rest upon, and to assist horsemen to mount their 
Iiorses ; and also temples, triumphal arches, 
mausoleums, and mditary stations. 

" JSvicIi was the solid construction of the 
Roman highways, that their firmness has not en- 
tirely yielded to the effect of fifteen centuries. 

" They united tlie subjects of the most distant 
provinces by an easy and familiar intercourse ; 
but their primary object was to facilitate the 
marches of their legions." f 

Atler enumerating all the cities in tlie differ- 
ent parts of the empire, Mr. Gibbon says, " All 
these cities were connected with each other and 



* See Treilgold on HailwayB, p. 6. 

f See Bergier, Higtoire des grands CheminB de I'Eupire 
nomain, liv.ii. cap.l. p. 28. 
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with the capital by the public highways, which, 
issuing from the forum of Rome, traversed Italy, 
pervaded tlie provinces, and were terminated 
only by the frontiers of the empire. 

" If we carefully trace the distance from the 
wall of Antoninus (in Britain) to Rome, and 
from thence to Jerusalem, it will be found that 
the great chain of communication from the 
north-west to the south-east part of the empire 
was drawn out to a length of 4080 Roman miles, 
or 3740 English miles. The public roads were 
accurately divided by milestones, and ran in a 
direct line from one city to another, with very 
little "respect for tlie obstacles either of nature 
or private property : mountains were passed, 
and bold arches thrown over the broadest and 
most rapid streams. The middle part of the road 
was raised into a terrace, which commanded the 
adjacent country, and consisted of sev'eral strata 
of sand, gravel, and cement, and was paved with 
large stones, whicli in some places near the ca- 
pital were of granite." 

The following are Mr. Pinkerton's observ- 
ations on the Roman roads : — 

" One of the grand causes of the civilisation 
introduced by that ruling people (the Romans) 
into the conquered states, was the highways, 
which form, indeed, the first germ of national 
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industry, and without which neither commerce 
nor society can make any considerahle progress. 
Conscious of this truth, the Romans seem to 
Iiave paid particular attention to the construc- 
tion of roads in the distant provinces ; and those 
of England, which may still be traced in various 
ramifications, present a lasting monument of the 
justice of their conceptions, the extent of their 
views, and the utility of their power. A grand 
tnmk, as it may be called, passed from the south 
to the north, and another to the west, with 
branches in almost every directioii that general 
convenience and expedition could require. 
What is called Watling Street led from Richbo- 
rough, in Kent, the ancient Rutupia?, north-east, 
through London to Chester. The Ermine Street 
passed from London to Lincoln, thence to Car- 
lisle, and into Scotland. 

" The Foss way is supposed to have led from 
Batli and the Western regions, north-east, till it 
joined the Ermine Street. The last celebrated 
road was Ikeueld, or Ikneld, supposed to have 
extended from near Norwich, southward, into 
Dorsetshire." * 

Mr. Eustace says, in his Classical Tour, " Thus 
tile civilised world owes to the Romans the first 
establishment and example of a commodious in- 



' Pinkerlon's Geography, vol. i. p. 20. 
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tercourse ; one of the greatest aids of commerce 
and means of improvement that society can 
enjoy." 

He further says, " The barbarians who over- 
turned the Roman power were for many ages 
so incredibly stupid as to undervalue this bless- 
ing, and almost always neglected, and some- 
times wantonly destroyed the roads that inter- 
sected the provinces which they had invaded. 
To this day the dift'erent governments of Ger- 
many (except Austria), Spain, Portugal, Sicily, 
and Greece, are still so immersed in barbarism, 
as to leave the traveller to work his way through 
their respective territories, with infinite fatigue 
and difficulty, by tracks and patlis oftentimes 
almost impracticable." • 

Among modem nations, France is one of tiie 
most distinguished for the attention that she has 
bestowed in forming numerous roads. 

The following account of her roads is taken 
from Peuchet's Statistical Account of France : — 
" The origin of our principal roads is generally 
attributed to Philip Augustus; it was under his 
reign, and by his orders, that the city of Paiis 
began to be paved. 

" Sidly took great interest in the improve- 



' Vol.iii. p. 178. 
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ment of the roads. He first introduced the 
practice of planting trees on the sides of tliem, 
and estabHshed regidar funds for their repair. 
Colbert neglected nothing to advance the ex- 
tension of roads throughout France ; and M, 
Desmartis, who succeeded him, caused the road 
from Paris to Orleans to be made. He was the 
founder of the corps of engineers, appointed to 
superintend the works belonging to the roads. 
Under the administration of the Duke de No- 
ailles, the roads were improved and carried 
through the provinces. In I726 the department 
of the Ponfs et Chaussees fell into great dis- 
order, and was in want of sufficient fimds, but 
the Director-general, the brother of tlie cele* 
brated Cardinal Dubois, recommenced the re- 
pairs of them, and continued them with great 
regularity. 

" Under the administration of M. de Tru- 
daine, in 1787, a number of new roads were 
made. He cstablislied the Ecole des Ponts et 
Chaussees, under M. Perronet, as chief engineer, 
and at his death he left to this school his manu- 
scripts and library. This school is under the 
minister of the Home Department ; the scholars 
are fifty in number ; these are selected from the 
Polytechnic School, and receive an allowance of 
seventy-five francs a month. 
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" The roads of France were divided at this 
time into four classes, according to tlieir im- 
portance, and the breadth that is given to them, 
'i'he firtt class comprised tlie great roads which 
traverse the whole of I'Vance, from Paris to the 
principal cities and the ports ; tlie second class, 
the roads between the ])rovincc8 and principal 
citicft ; the third cliWH, the roads between the 
principal towns in tiie siinie province and the 
neighlKiuring ])rovinces ; and the fourth chiss, 
the roads between small towns and vUlages. 

" IJy an order of council of tlie fith of Febru- 
ary, 177'J> tht! breadth of the first class was fixed 
at forty-two feet ( French) between the fences ; 
of the second at thirty-six feet; of tlie third at 
thirty feet ; and of the fourth at twenty-four 
feet 

'* The roads have since' been divided into 
three classes, not according to their breadth, 
but their direction." • 

All the principal roads of France are under the 
management of Government. The department 
of the Pontx et Chaussees has the care of them. 
In the year 1830, the sum of rfl,800,000 was 
granted by the chambers for their support. 

Notwithstanding, however, the attention which 
has been paid to tlie roads in France, the actual 

• Peuchet, p. 4.58. 
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state of them, with regard to their number, ex- 
tent, and condition, is evidence of the system 
of management being extremely imperfect. 

With the exception of those parts of the main 
roads leading trom Paris which are paved, the 
roads are weak and rutted. In those districts 
where they are repaired with gravel, they are al- 
most impassable in winter; the diligences with 
six horses can with difficulty travel four miles 
an hour. In oilier districts, where the materials 
are harder, there is seldom to be seen a road 
with a smooth surface and of sufficient strength. 
There are very extensive tracts of the kingdom 
wholly without any regularly formed roads ; and, 
therefore, however valuable the efforts of the 
statesmen of France may have been in carrying 
the progress of road-making to tlie point at which 
it has arrived, there is still wanting some new 
plan of legislation, by which good roads may be 
made, not only from one town to another, but 
into and through every commune in France. 

In Spain, the cammos reales, or king's high- 
ways, are not numerous, nor are they kept in good 
repair. Taking Madrid as a point of departure, 
there are two good roads to Burgos ; one jiassing 
tlirough Valladolid, and the other through 
Aranda de Duero. From Burgos, the road is 
continued by Vittoria and Irun to France. 
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Both tliese roads are in tolerable repair. From 
Valladolid a good road has been made by Va- 
lentia and Reynosa to Santander. There are 
two good roads to Bilboa ; one by Miranda, the 
other by Vittoria. 

To the northward, there is a camino reale 
through Gallicia to Corunna and Ferrol ; but 
in such a state of disrepair, as to be impassable in 
numerous places for loaded carriages ; but atr 
tempts are now making to improve it In Cata- 
lonia the roads are comparatively numerous and 
good. 

Tlie road from Saragosa to Barcelona has 
lately been put in repair, and a diligence was 
established upon it in the beginning of the year 
1831. 

The other roads which are traced upon maps 
of Spain may be divided into three classes : — 

1st, Roads wliich have originally been made 
and covered with road metal j 2d, Roads across 
the plains and through the valleys, formed by 
the tracts of the country carts, and which liave 
only, in a few places, been artificially con- 
structed ; and, 3dly, the mule roads or paths, 
worn by the feet of the mules travelling over the 
mountains during a long series of years. 

The revenue applicable to the construction 
and repairing of the roads is derived, 1st from 
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toUgates ; and 2d, from local taxes. Upon all 
the practicable roads tolls are established at the 
distance of ten or twelve English miles." 

The following remark on the roads of Spain 
is taken from the Edinburgh Review, for July, 
1832: — "Another check upon agriculture is, 
that with the exception of some few high roads, 
which are sufficiently insecure, there exists scarce 
a waggon or cart track throughout Spain. All 
means of transport are therefore dear ; and in 
Salamanca, it has been known, after a succession 
of abundant harvests, that the wheat has actually 
been left to rot, because it would not repay 
the cost of carriage. About 90,000/. is the 
average annual expenditure upon the roads in 
Spain.t 

In the most populous districts of the German 
and Russian dominions, the chaussee, or paved 
road, similar to that of France, is common ; but 
over a great part of these countries the roads 
are little more than formed, being almost without 
any prepared surface. The roads in Holland are 
generally carried in undeviating straight lines 
along tliat low and flat country, between a dou- 
ble row of trees, with a ditch on each side. The 



• See Foreign Quarterly Review, 
+ Vol.lxv. p. 448. 
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Dutch are at great pains in preparing a firm 
foundation for their roads ; they are then built 
with their bricks, called clinkers, which are laid 
in lime ; their longest direction being laid across 
the road. The Swedes have long had the cha- 
racter of being excellent road engineers. Good 
rock is very generally met wiih in Sweden, and 
they spare no pains in breaking it small ; their 
roads are spacious and smooth. 

Where the country' has been opened in Russia 
the roads are formed on scientific principles, but 
there are few of them. In the United States of 
America the roads have latterly been much im- 
proved ; the principal lines are similar to the 
generality of English roatls. Italy still preserves 
its celebrity for interior communication.' 

Tlie little attention that was paid in former 
times to the roads of England is made evident 
by a proclamation of Charles the First, issued in 
1629, confirming one of his father's, in the twen- 
tieth year of his reign, for the preservation of 
tlie roads of l'2ngland, commanding " that no 
carrier or other person whatsoever shall travel 
with any waine, cart, or carriage with more than 
two wheels, nor with above the weight of twenty 
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• The foregoing descriplio 
from Mr, Stevenson'B article or 
cyclopeedia. 
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liundred, nor shall draw any waine, cart, or car- 
riage, with more than five horses at once."* 

The first attempt to put the roads into order 
occurred when the turnpike system was in- 
troduced. The ancient method employed to 
mend roads in England, until after tlie restoration 
of King Charles II., was by a pound rate in the 
respective counties on the landholders ; and by 
the supplying of carts and horses of parishes, 
for a limited number of days. But when, after 
the last named period, commerce was become so 
generally increased, and in consequence thereof 
wheel-carriages and pack-horses were so ex- 
tremely multiplied, the first turnpike road was 
established by law (the l6 Charles II. cap. 1. 
anno 1653), for taking toll of all but foot pas- 
sengers on the northern road through Hertford- 
shire, Cambridgeshire, and Huntingdonshire; 
which road was then become very bad, by 
means of the great loads of barley and malt, &c. 
brought weekly to Ware in waggons and carts, 
and from thence conveyed by water to London. 
" These roads," says the act, " were become so 
ruinous and almost impassable, that the ordinary 
course appointed by all former laws and statutes 
of this realm is not sufficient for the effectual re- 



• Andergoc'fi Commerce, vol.xix. p. 130. 
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pairing of tlie same, neither are the inhabitants, 
tlirough which the said roads lie, of sufficient 
ability to repair the same," &c. &c. Wherefore 
tliree toJIgates were erected, one for each of these 
three counties, viz. at Wadesmill, Caxton, and 
StUton.* 

It wa« not, however, till after the peace of 
1748 that any thing like a great exertion was 
made to redeem tiie public highways from the 
wretched utate in whicli they had always been. 

The following description of the roads is 
taken from Mr. M'Culloch's Dictionary of 
Commerce : — 

" It is not easy for those accustomed to travel 
along the smooth and level roads by which every 
part of the country is now intersected to form 
an accurate idea of the difficulties the ti-aveller 
had to encounter a century ago. 

" Roads were then hardly formed, and in 
summer not unfrequently consisted of the bot- 
toms of rivulets. Down to the middle of the 
last century most of the goods conveyed from 
place to place in Scotland, at least where the 
distances were not very great, were carried, not 
by carts or waggons, but on horseback. Oat- 
meal, coals, turf, and even straw and hay, were 



' Anderson's Ccramerce, vol. v. p. 44. 




"conveyed in this way. At this period, and for 
long previous, there were a set of single-horse 
traffickers (cadgers) that regularly plied between 
different places, supplying tlie inhabitants with 
such articles as were then most in demand, as 
salt, fish, poultry, eggs, earthenware, &c. ; these 
were usually conveyed in sacks or baskets, sus- 
pended one on each side the horse. But in 
carrying goods between distant places it was 
necessary to employ a cart, as all that a horse 
could carry on his back was not sufficient to 
defray the cost of a long journey. The time 
that the carriers (for such was the name given 
to those that used carts) usually required to per- 
form their journeys seems now almost incredible. 
The common carrier from Selkirk to Edinburgh, 
thirty-eight miles distant, required a^ fortnight for 
his journey between the two places, going and 
returning I The road was originally among the 
most perilous in the whole country : a consider- 
able extent of it lay in the bottom of that district 
called the Gala Water, from the name of the 
principal stream, the channel of the water being, 
when not flooded, the track chosen as the most 
level and easiest to travel in. Even between the 
largest cities the means of travelling were but 
little superior. In lf)7S an agreement was 
made to run a coach between Edinburgh and 
c 3 
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■Glasgow, a distance of forty-one miles, which 
was to be drawn by six horses, and to perform 
the journey from Edinburgh to Glasgow and 
back again in six days. Even so late as the middle 
iof the last century, it took a day and a half for the 
:e coach to travel from Edinburgh to Glas- 
f^w, a journey which is now accomplished in 
lui and a Iialf or five hovu^. 
" So late as 1763 there was but one stage 
'coach from Edinburgh to London, and it set 
;qut only once a month, taking from twelve to 
lurteen days to perform this journey I At pre- 
it, notwitlistaniUng the immense intercourse 
between tlie two cities, by means of steam pack- 
ets, smacks, &c., six or seven coaches set out 
each day from the one or the otiier, performing 
,e journey in from forty-five to forty-eight 
>urs."' 

Mr. Artliur Young, in his Six Months' Tour, 
published in 1770, gives the following account of 
9ome of the roads in the north of England : — 
jTo f-f^igan. Turnpike. — I know not in the 
'hole range of language terms sufficiently ex- 
pressive to describe this infernal road. Let me 
most seriously caution all travellers who may ac- 
identally propose to travel this terrible country 
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to avoid it as they would tlie devil, for a thou- 
sand to one they break their necks or their limbs, 
by overthrows or breakings down. They will 
here meet with ruts, which I actually measured 
four feet deep, and floating with mud only from 
a wet summer j what therefore must it be after 
a winter ? The only mending it receives is 
tumbUng in some loose stones, which serve no 
other purpose than jolting a carriage in the most 
intolerable manner. These are not merely opi- 
nions, but facts ; for I actually passed three 
carts, broken down, in these eighteen miles of 
execrable memory. T'o Jf'arrington. Turn- 
pike. — This is a paved road, most infamously 
bad ; any person would imagine the people of 
the country had made it with a view to immedi- 
ate destruction 1 for tlie breadth is only sufficient 
for one carriage, consequently it is cut at once 
into riits ; and you may easily conceive what a 
break down, dislocating road ruts, cut tlirough 
a pavement, must be. 

*' From Dunfiolm to Knutsford. Turnpike. 
— It is impossible to describe these infernal roads 
in terms adequate to their deserts. To New- 
cmtie. Turnpike. — A more dreadful road can- 
not be imagined. I was obliged to hire two 
men at one place to support my chaise from 
overturning. Let me persuade all travellers to 
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avoid tliis terrible country, which must eitlier 
dislocate their bones with broken pavements, or 
bury them in muddy sand. 

" It is only bad management that can occasion 
such very miserable roads, in a country so abound- 
ing with towns, trade, and manui'actiu'es,"* 

Mr. Chambers says, in his estimate, " Turn- 
pikes which we saw first introduced soon aflcr 
the Restoration were erected slowly, in opposi- 
tion to the prejudices of the people. The act 
which for a time made it felony at the beginning 
of the reign of George the Second to pull down 
a toligate was continued as a perpetual law be- 
fore the conclusion of it. Yet tlie great roads of 
England rcmamed almost in tlieir ancient condi- 
tion, even as late as 1752 or 1'754!, when tlie tra- 
veller seldom saw a turnpike for 200 mUes after 
leaving the vicinity of London."! 

After 17fiO the general spirit of improvement 
led to that of the roads ; and in the fourteen years 
from that period, to 1774, no less than i'52 
Turnpike Acts were passed, tsince that year a 
number of Turnpike Acts have continued to be 
passed, as will appear from tlic following table I : — 



• Vol. iv. pp. *30. +,i+. I P. 121. 

t Encyclopedia Brit, url, England, vol. iv. p. 112, Second 
Supplement. 
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eight years, from 




1785 to 1792 


302 


1792 to 1800 


8tl 


1800 to 1809 


419 



In every year since 1809 the establishing of 
turnpike roads lias gone on progressively, till they 
Iiave extended to nearly d3,000 miles. 

But although this turnpike system has led to the 
making of many new roads, and to the changing 
of many old ones, into what may be called good 
roads, in comparison with what they formerly 
were, this system has been carried into execution 
under such erroneous regulations, and the per- 
sons who have been intrusted with the adminis- 
tration of them have uniformly been either so 
negligent, or so little acquainted with the busi- 
ness of making or repairing roads, that at this 
moment it may be stated, with the utmost cor- 
rectness, that there is not a road in England, 
except tliose recently made by some eminent 
civil engineers, which is not extremely defective 
in the most essential qualities of a perfect road.' 

» Mr. Edgewortli sajs, in his Essay on the Conslrvction of 
Roadsy published in 1813, " Since this Essay was wrilten, 
I have visited Englanii, and have found, on a journey of many 
hundred miles, scarcely twenty of well made road. In many 
parts of the country, and especially near London, the roada 
are in a shameful condition ; and the pavement of London is 
utterly unworthy of a great metropolis." Introduction, p. 7- 
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With regard to the lines of direction of the 
turnpike roads, they evidently have not been 
laid out according to any fixed principle ; tliey 
are, in fact, precisely the identical lines, almost 
in every instance, which formed the footpaths 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of the country. 

The following passage is taken from a pam- 
phlet, called " The Landed Property of Eng- 
land :" — " Most of the old roads of the kingdom 
(the remains of the Roman ways excepted) owe 
their present lines to particular circumstances. 
Many of them were, no doubt, originally foot- 
paths ; some of them, perliaps, the tracks of the 
aboriginal inhabitants, and these footpaths be- 
came, as the condition of society advanced, tlie 
most convenient horsepaths. According as the 
lands of the kingdom were appropriated, the 
tortuous lines of road became fixed and unal- 
terable, there being no other legal lines left for 
carriage roads, and hence the origin of tiie crook- 
edness and steepness of existing roads." 

The crookedness and steepness in numerous 
places, at this moment, of almost every great 
road, is thus accounted for. These defects are 
attended with great inconvenience and danger 
to travellers, and are quite disgracefiil to the 
national character. 

As many other great defects exist in all the 
principal roads, it is to be hoped, that at length 
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the attention of the public and of government 
will he roused, and seriously and effectually ap- 
plied to bring about a proper remedy. These 
defects aie, in point of fact, so numerous and so 
glaring, that it is quite evident that the true 
principles of the art of road-making have not yet 
been followed. The breadth of a road is seldom 
defined to a regular number of feet by straight 
and regular boundaries, such as fences, foot- 
paths, mounds of earth, or side channels. The 
transverse section of the surface, when measured, 
is rarely to be found of a regular convexity. 
The surface of all the roads, until within a few 
years,, was every where cut into deep ruts, and 
even now, since more attention has been paid 
to road works, though the surface is smoother, 
the bed of materials which forms it is univer- 
sally so thin, that it is weak, and consequently 
exceedingly imperfect. Drainage is neglected ; 
high hedges and trees are allowed to intercept 
the action of the sun and wind in drying the 
roads ; and many roads, by constantly carrj'ing 
off the mud from them for a number of years, 
have been sunk below the level of the adjoining 
fields, so that they are always wet and damp, 
and extremely expensive to keep in order, owing 
to the rapid decay of the materials wliich are laid 
upon them. 
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of a great evil, and goes but a sliort way towards 
securing that perfection which ought to be uni- 
versally introduced. 

While, however, England has been content to 
suffer her roads to be in so defective a state, 
Scotland and Ireland have acted far otherwise, 
and for a long time have had the benefit of a 
more improved system. 

Lord Uaer, eldest son of the Earl of Selkirk, 
about the year 17t)0, introduced into Scotland, 
and more especially through Galloway, the prac- 
tice of laying out roads with the spirit level. 
The road from Dumfries to Castle Douglas was 
traced out by him, so as to have no greater 
inclination than 1 in 40, although passing 
through a very liiUy country. Mr. Abercromby 
pursued, as a regular ])rofession, the business of 
making roads. He laid out the road from Kin- 
ross to Pertii, and by following the valleys, ob- 
tained an excellent line, instead of one passing 
over a succession of very steep hills. He also 
laid out the road from Perth to Dunkeld. 
In all cases he acted on the principle of never 
making a road to ascend a single foot without 
its being absolutely unavoidable; and this he ac- 
complished by taking advantage of the valleys of 
the country, and skilfully cutting through high 
banks and filling hollows. 
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Mr. Abercroraby made all liis roads with 
stones broken very small. This practice had 
long existed in Scotland, and ia recommended 
by the old writers on roads in France. 

Since his time, many other good road-makers 
in Scotland have followed the same rules ; so 
that Scotland has been making great progress 
for a number of years in establishing excellent 
roads. 

In Ireland the abolition of the system of statute 
labour in 17(i3, and the placing of the business of 
making roads under the grand juries, immediately 
led to a great improvement in them ; for, notwitli- 
standing the abuses which have attended tlie ex- 
ercise of the powers of the grand juries in money 
matters, the general result lias been the establish- 
ing of good roads throughout the whole king- 
dom.* 

Mr. Arthur Young, in his Tour in Ireland, 
says, " For a coimtry so tar behind us as Ireland 
to have got suddenly so much the start of us in 
the article of roads, is a spectacle that cannot 
fail to strike the British traveller;" and, in 
speaking of the law to which this was owing, he 
says, " The original act was passed but seventeen 

• By 3 Geo. S. c. 14^ 1763, all fomier road acts from 
llJatnes)., in 1614, to 3 Geo. 3. c 8. incluiive, were re- 
pealed, and the statute labour, or six days' system, abolislied. 
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jears ago, and the effect of it in ail parts of 
the kingdom is so great, that I found it perfectly 
practicabJe to travel upon wheels by a map. I 
will go here, I will go there ; I could trace a 
route upon paper as wild as fancy could dictate ; 
and every where I found beautifiU roads, without 
break or hinderance, to enable me to realise my 
design." 

" What a figure would a person make in Eng- 
land who should attempt to move in that man- 
ner, where the roads, as Dr. Burn has verj- well 
observed, are almost in as bad a state as in the 
time of Philip and Marj-. 

" Arthur French of Moni\-a was the worthy 
citizen who first brought this excellent measure 
into parliament. Before that time the roads, 
like those of England, remained impass.ible 
under the miserable police of the six days' 
labour. 

" SimUar good effects would here flow from 
adopting the measure which would ease the 
kingdom of a great burden in its public effect 
absolutely contemptible."* 

One of the greatest efforts which has been 
made in modem times by the legislature, to af- 
ford, on an extensive scale, to a part of the pub- 
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lie, the benefit of improved communication, is the 
plan that was adopted in 1803 for making roads in 
the Highlands of Scotland, Commissioners were 
appointed in that year for making these roads. 
The expense was defrayed in equal portions by 
grants of Parliament and local contributions. 
The operations were conducted by Mr. Telford ; 
and the result has been the constructing of 875 
miles of road in every respect suitable to the 
country, and the building of 1 1 17 bridges. 
These roads traverse the Highlands of Scotland 
in all directions ; and, although the whole region 
consists of high mountains, the lines of road have 
been laid out with so much science, that the 
inclinations are every where moderate. 

Next to the tracing of these roads, the prin- 
cipal merit consists in the forming and draining 
of them in such a manner as to place them out 
of the reach of all injury from the torrents of 
water to which they would otherwise be ex- 
posed. 

In the districts between Glasgow, Cumber- 
nauld, and Carlisle, upwards of 150 miles of 
new lowland roads have been made by Mr. Tel- 
ford, acting under the same commission. But it 
was not until Mr. Telford was employed by the 
commissioners appointed by Parliament, in 18141, 
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sioners, on loan, by the Commissioners for giving 
Employment to the Poor. These roads have 
been constructed in the most substantial manner, 
A foundation of rough pavement has been made 
as a bed to support the surface materials. They 
are uniform in breadth and superficial convexity. 
They are completely drained, and when carried 
along the face of precipices, they are protected 
by strong walls. They are acknowledged, by all 
persons competent to form a correct judgment 
on works of this kind, to be a model of the 
most perfect road-making that has ever been 
attempted in any country. 

The obvious utility of a work on road-making, 
explaining the principles on which this business 
should be carried on, and containing an illus- 
tration of those principles by a reference to the 
plans, specifications, and contracts which have 
been made use of in constructing this extent of 
new road, tlirough a country presenting every 
kind of difficulty, has suggested the present pub- 
lication. The object of it is to point out, in a 
clear and concise nanner, the best method of 
tracing out and constructing roads, under every 
variety of circumstances j and it is confidently 
expected, that the course which has been pur- 
sued of proceeding on experience by referring 
D 2 
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to the identical plans, specifications, and con- 
tracts bj- which so great an extent of perfect 
road has been successfully made, will be found 
to have attained this object' 

■ Extnct rrom >Ir. Telfcrd's fint Annual Report on the 
Boljrbead Bond, dated >hv 4- 1S34, p. 17. : — 
" Shhewsbubt to Holvhead. 
" Tfaii portion of the great Irish road having be«n 
OTigtaaUy constructed in a vvry imperfect manner, wa», till 
within the lait five yean, one of the worn roads in the klng- 
dom. Through North Wales, b particuUr, no atieotioo 
whatever hod been paid to the essential points of a good 
road 1 it was narrow- and crooked, bills had been parsed over, 
and valleys were crossed without any regard to inclinations: 
BO solid Toundation was prepared ; a verj- superficial coating 
of very bad itonea or gravel was all that covered the soil ; 
the transverse sections were often just the reverse of what 
they ou^ht lo be; llii; draining was miserably defective, and 
cither no |>rotccting fences, or very weak one*, esisted along 
•trep tiill'sidc* and tremendous precipices. 

" On lliiii district tlicrr were no less than seven distinct 
Trusts I Ilip rrvrnuv arising IKun the tolls b<^ing very limited, 
ih» lni*tt)v« it)uld not affivd to employ persoud whose 
mhtt^llnii Hiitl prt'viokia piirstiiu *|ualifled them to act as 
■tirvt-yiir*. 'Hit' it>iiwx|urnrt> was, that ihr road got into 
liiiiklil\il tiHiiili, uml its slalv of rrpair waa Ju>t a> bad as 
Ihv |irlnvl|ili) iif lis uiiisiruciiiui. 

Tltti lm>n'Mitiiin iiiipurtuiHO of titii lino of couimunicatioa 
I )aii||tli Nllrnilciil ihp aiicDliun tif IVrltamuit. I wu di- 
F tttd 14> mahf M *tirv(iy nl' it \n IHIDi and, it having beta 
H'lD'llr kIiowii lo lliP lutH'ipwivo rninmitliv* i>f the 
I nl I'niiMioiMs. lliMt llir couiiiry ihruugli wbii-h the 
I ili'l <iii( III Itsfir piii*iru iht! means of providin|[ 
ilhilliiii siiy i>s«n[illal iniprovrmrnt, an Art of 
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Parliament was paaseil in 1815. empowering commissioners, 
therein named, to expend the sum of 20,000/. in making such 
alterations as they might deem expedient. 

" Under the power of this Act (the 55th Geo. 3. c. 152.) 
the commissioners commenced their operations in tlie autumn 
of 1815; and, according as further grants were from time to 
time voted by Parliament, the road prc^essively assumed Iti 
present character. Those parts which had been the most 
inconvenient and dangerous have been changed to perfect 
specimens of what roads ought to be; steep declivities have 
been reduced to perfectly ea»y inclinations ; and narrow* 
crooked, ill-protected portions have been converted into 
broad, safe, smooth, and well -constructed roads. 

" The value of these improvements was felt 
ciated; and it became of the highest importance 
them in a perfect state, by providing an elScien 
management. 

" By the Act of the 5ath Geo. 3. c. 152. the new pieces of 
road, when completed, were to be made over to the local 
trustees, to be by them repaired and maintained. But the 
local Acts were imperfect; the old tolls loo low; every 
Trust deeply in debt, and the mode of management not so 
perfect as it ought to be. Under tiiese circumstances, it was 
thought advisable to apply to Parliament for an Act to secure 
to the public the lusting benetits of those improvements, by 
placing them under the care of one Board of Commissioneri, 

" Accordingly, in iVIay, 1819, the Act of the 59th Geo. 3. 
c, 30. was passed, in which six Trusts between Shrewsbury 
and Bangor were consolidated into one, and vested in filleeD 
commissioners therein named. The operations of this Act 
commenced from the first day of August following ; and from 
that period a totally new system has been adopted on the 
whole line of road. At the first meeting of the commis- 
sioners they appointed a professional engineer as their 
general surveyor, also a clerk and a treasurer, and fixed upon 
a plan of management, of which the following is an outline. 
D 3 
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CHAPTER 



HTTLES FOR TR4CING THE LINE OF A NEW ROAB. 



This business of tracing the line of a road 
should never be undertaken without the assistance 
of instruments ; and all local suggestions should 
be received with extreme caution. 

To guard against errors in this important 
point, it is essentially necessary not to trust to 
the eye alone, but in every case to have a survey 
made of tlie country lying between the extreme 
points of the intended new road. For this pur- 
pose an experienced surveyor should be em- 
ployed to survey and take the levels of all the 
various lines that, on a previous perambulation of 
the country, appear favourable. It is only by 
such means that the best line can be determined. 
These surveys should be neatly and accurately 
protracted and laid down on good paper, on a 
scale of sixty-six yards to an inch for the ground 
plan, and of thirty feet to an inch for the vertical 
section. 

The map should be correctly shaded, so as to 
exhibit a true representation of the country, with 
D 4 




all it» undulations of litgh grounds and vaUeys, 
streams and brooks bouses, orchards, cburches, 
ponds of water adjacent to tbe line of road ; and 
all other confipicuoiis objects should also be laid 
down in tbe map. A vertical section sho'jld 
be made, and the nature of the soil or differ- 
ent strata should be shown over which each 
apparently fa%'ourable line passes, to be ascer- 
tained by boring; for it is by this means alone 
that the slopes at which the cuttings and embank- 
ments will stand can be determined and calcu- 
lated. If it be necessarj- to cross rivers, the 
height of the greatest floods should be marked 
on the sections ; and the velocity of the water, 
and the sectional area of the river, should be 
stated. 

If bogs or morasses are to be passed over, the i 
depth of the peat should be ascertained by bor- 
ing i and the general inclination of the country 
for drainage should be marked. 

All the gravel-pits or stone quarries con- 
tiguous to the Une should be described on the 
map, with the various roads communicating with 
them ; and the existing bridges over the streams 
or rivers which are immediately below the pro- 
posed point of crossing them should be carefully 
measured, and the Hpan, or waterway, stated on 
the dcctioii. 
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These preliminary precautions are absolutely 
necessary, to enable an engineer to fix upon the 
best hne of road, with respect to general tUrec- 
tion, and longitudinal inclination. Witliout the 
unerring guide of actual measurement and calcu- 
lation, all will be guess and uncertainty. 

It may be laid down as a general rule, that the 
best line of road between any two points will be 
that which is the shortest, the most level, and 
the cheapest of execution : but this general rule 
admits of much qualification ; it must, in many 
cases, be govenied by the comparative cost of 
annual repairs, and the present and future traffic 
that may be expected to pass over the road. Na- 
tural obstructions also, such as hills, valleys, and 
rivers, will intervene, and frequently render it 
necessary to deviate from the direct course. 



In every instance of laying out a road in a 
hilly country, the spirit-level is essentially neces- 
sary to show the proper line of road to be 
selected. The general rule to be followed in 
surveys is to preserve the straight line, except 
when it becomes necessary to leave it to gain 
the rate of inclination that may be considered 
proper to be obtained, without expensive ex- 
cavations and embankments. When a devi- 




atioa u made for thU purpose, it becomes Deces- 
HTjr to proceed in a direct line from a new pmnt. 

Tboi^ for instance, if it be decided to have no 
greaterrate of inclination than 1 in 35. on anew 
lineof road, from a toB(PbteI. Fig. 1.), and ibe 
aurveror, when be airives at the pcMnt a, find* 
s greater inclinatiaa than this, he must incline 
from the direct line to h. Having then gained the 
aummit of the hill, be does not endeavour to g&. 
back into the original strait line a b, bat 
pnmies the direct line b a, unless he is again 
obliged, from a similar cause, to deviate from it. 
This part of the survev being accomplished, it 
will then become necessar}' to esamiae the prac- 
ticability of making a direct line of road, be- 
tween A and b, instead of going to the point a. 

When Mill are high and numerous, it some- 
times appears, from a perambulatioD and inspec- 
tion of the country', to be advisable to leave the 
strai^t line altogether from the b^inning, in 
order to cross the ridges, at lower levels, by a 
circuitous course, in the way represented by the 
dotted hnes a c d, in the above figure. 

It constantly happens that although inclinations 

which do not exceed the prescribed rate can be 

1 without quitting the straight line, the ridges 

y be crossed, at many feet of less perpendicular 

^t, by winding the road over lower pcnnts of 
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them; but the propriety of doing so will depend 
upon the length that a road will be increased by 
going round to avoid passing the ridges in the di- 
rect line. The saving of perpendicular height to 
be passed over by a road, though a matter of so 
much importance and practical utility, has not 
hitherto received that attention from engineers 
which it deserves. For this reason it has been 
deemed advisable to bestow much consideration 
on it } but, as the investigation requires minute 
and extensive details, and cannot be conducted 
with full effect, without having recourse to alge- 
braical formula*, it has been transferred and given 
in note A. 

When expeditious travelling is the object, the 
maximum rate of inclination that never should 
be exceeded in passing over hills, if it be practi- 
cable to avoid exceeding it, is that which will 
afford every advantage in descending hills, as 
well as in ascending them. For, as carriages are 
necessarily retarded in ascending hills, however 
moderate their inclinations may be, if horses can- 
not be driven at a fast pace in going down them, 
a great loss of time is the result. This circum- 
stance is particularly deserving of attention, 
because the present average fast rate of driving 
over any length of road can be accomplished 
in no other way than hy going very fast down 
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the hills. But when the hills are very steep, 
and a coachman cannot keep liis time except by 
driving very fast down them, he exposes the lives 
of his passengers to the greatest danger. 

How much time is lost in descending steep 
hills will appear from the following statement : 
— Suppose a hill to be so steep as not to 
admit of a stage coach going faster down it than 
at the rate of six miles an hour, five minutes 
will be required for every half mile : but, if 
the hill were of an inclination of 1 in 3.5, it 
might be driven down with perfect safety at the 
rate of twelve miles an hour ; at which rate 
the time for going half a mile would be two 
minutes and a half, so that there is a loss of half 
a mile in distance for every half mile down the 
steep hill. 

Besides the loss arising trom the additional 
horse-power required to draw over very steep 
hills, there are other circumstances which make 
it desirable to avoid them. 

In descending them, the drag becomes indis- 
pensably necessary. In coach travelling, the 
stopping to put it on and take it off will be the 
loss of at least one furlong to a coach travel 



.veiling 



at the rate of ten miles an hour ; for in slacking 
the pace of tlie horses, and before they stop, 
nearly one minute will be occupied. 
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When coachmen, to save trouble, omit to put 
on the drag, or, as it sometimes happens, when 
it breaks, travellers are liable to the most dan- 
gerous description of accidents by the overturn- 
ing of a coach when going at a great velocity. 
Even with the drag, heavy loaded carts are 
always taken by their drivers into the side 
channels of the road to try to check their speed ; 
and thus the channels are cut into deep ruts, or 
rather troughs, and the under-drains broken in, 
unless strong posts of wood or stone are set up, 
which are unsightly, and dangerous to other 
carriages when descending at a quick rate. 

An inclination of 1 in 35 is found by experi- 
ence to be just sucii an inclination as admits of 
horses being driven in a stage coach with perfect 
safety, when descending in as fast a trot as they 
can go ; because, in such a case, tlie coachman can 
preserve his command over them, and guide and 
stop them as he pleases. A practical illustration 
that this rate of inclination is not too great, may 
be seen on a part of the Holyhead Road, lately 
made by the Parliamentary Commissioners, on the 
north of the city of Coventry, where the inclina- 
tions are at this rate, and are found to present 
no difficulty to fast driving, either in ascending or 
descending. For this reason it may be taken aa 
a general rule, in laying out a line of new road. 



never, if possible, to have a greater inclination 
than that of 1 in 35. ParticiJar circumstances 
may, no doubt, occur to require a deviation from 
this rule ; but nothing except a clear case that 
the circuit to be made to gain the prescribed rate 
would be so great, as to require more horse la- 
bour in drawing over it, than in ascending a 
greater inchnatton, should be allowed to have any 
weight in favour of departing from this general 
rule. On any rate of inclination greater than 1 in 
35, the labour of horses, in ascending hills, is 
very much increased. The experiments detailed 
in the Seventh Report of the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners of the Holyhead Road, made by a 
newly invented machine for measuring the 
force of traction or power required to draw car- 
riages over different roads, fully establish this 
foct,* 

Hilly ground is not always to be avoided, as 
being unfit for a Tx>ad ; for, if the bills are steep 
and short, it nill often be easier to obtain good 
inclinaticHis, or even a level road, by cutting 
down the summits, and laying the materials 
taken from them in the hollow parts. But this 
must be regulated by the expense to be incurred, 
which is a main consideration, that should always 
be scrupulously attended to before an engineer 
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decides upon tlie relative merit of several ap- 
parently favourable lines. A perfectly flat 
road is to be avoided, if it is not to be raised by 
embanking at least tliree or four feet above the 
general level of the land on each side oi' it, so 
as to expose the surface of it fully to the sun 
and wind ; for if there is not a longitudinal 
inclination of at least 1 in 100 on a road, water 
will not run off; in consequence of which, the 
surface, by being for a longer time wet and damp 
than it othenvisc would be, will wear rapidly 
away, and the expense of maintaining it in order 
by scraping it and laying on materials will be 
very much increased. 

The great fault of all roads in hilly countries 
is, that, after they ascend for a considerable 
height, they constantly descend again before 
they gain the summit of the country which they 
have to traverse. In this way the number of 
feet actually ascended is increased many times 
more than is necessary if each height, when once 
gained, were not lost again. 

As one instance, amongst others, of the 
serious injury which the public sustains by this 
system of road>making, the road between Lon- 
don and Barnet may be mentioned, on which the 
total number of perpendicular feet that a liorse 
must now ascend is upwards of 1300, although 
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Baniet is only 500 feet higher than London: ^H 
and, in going from Bamet to London, a horse ' 
must ascend neady 800 feet, although London 
is 500 feet lower than Bamet.* ^H 
Another instance of this defect in road en- ^^M 
gineering is obsen'abte in the line of old road ^^M 
across the island of Anglesea, on which a hone ^H 
was obliged to ascend and descend 1^83 perpen- ^H 
dicular feet more than was found necessary by ^H 
Mr. Telford, when he laid out the present new ^H 
line, as shown by the annexed table : — ^^M 




iHnKbloTiDm- 


ToUl ^ «Dd 

fmSL 


L-pfc. 




MiU*. Tmh. 


Old Road 
Ne»Road 


339 
193 


3540 

2257 


24 
SI 


428 
1596 


Difmnce 


1« 


1283 


2 


592 




Another instance may be observed in the 
oad from South Mimms to Bamet. The ol( 

• In Uiii case the Higligate and the Mampstead ridgt 
naLes it impoMible W save the whole of these 800 fee 
irithoHl a great circuit: but several hundred feel might be 
med by a proper icnprovement of the prewnt road. 
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road ascends three rather steep and long hills, 
while the new road avoids, almost entirely, two 
of these hills, at the same time that it is shorter 
by 638 yards. 

In tracing a road across a deep valley between 
two hills, it should be carried in a direction op- 
posite to the fall of tlie valley, as by so carry- 
ing it, that is, by crossing the valley at tlie 
highest practicable point, the descent and ascent 
are diminished. 

Thus, in going from A to B, across a valley, if 
it be found by levelling, that in a straight line 
the valley is too deep to make an embankment 
at a reasonable expense, the surveyor should try 
a Une, A C B, higher up the valley, rather 
than in the direction A D B, where he would 
get into a lower level, (see Plate I. Fig 5.) Al- 
though this is the general principle, instances 
may occur, where a valley may be crossed with 
more advantage down stream ; as, for instance, 
if the sides of a valley contract considerably, it 
may require much less embankment to raise the 
road to the same height, than if it were carried 
higher up the valley j see Plate I. Fig. 3., by 
which it appears that it would be more advisable 
to take the line A D B, than either the straight 
line A B, or the line A C B, higher up the 
valley. 
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Another instance where a valley may be cross- 
ed with more advantage down stream, is where 
detached or insulated hills are situated in the 
valley below the straight line of direction, as re- 
presented in Plate I. Fig. 4-. Here it woidd be 
proper to pass the valley lower down, to take 
advantage of the interveniiig high ground, as will 
be seen by the section, in whidi It is evident that 
much less embankment will be required in the 
line A D B, than in either the direct line A bB, 
or tJie hue A c B, higher up the valley. Lately, 
when it was proposed by the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners of the Holyhead Road, to improve the 
valley of the Geese Bridge, between Towcester 
and Daventry, on the road from London to Bir- 
mingham, six different surveys and plans of doing 
so were made. The report on tliesc surveys is 
given in note A, more fully to explain the rules for 
crossing valleys. In many situations, particularly 
in mountainous countries, it will be found neces- 
sary to pass valleys or deep ravines by means of 
high arches of masonrj, as in some parts of Scot- 
land, where Mr. Tellbrd has erected several 
great works of this description ; of these, the 
most remarkable are the bridges over the Mouse 
Water, at Cartland Craigs, on the Lanark Road, 
represented in Plate I. Fig. 5. The bridge over 
Birkwood Burn, near Lesmahago, on the Glasgow 
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I 



repre- 



Road, represented in Plate I. Fig. ( 

lor Bum Bridge, on tlie Lanark Road, 

sentedinPktel. Fig.y.* 

The suspension bridge over the Menai Straits, 
in North Wales, is of a similar character, for, be- 
sides its use in passing tliese straits, it has 
improved the road by its being no longer neces- 
sary to descend to the level of the water. See 
Plate I. Fig. 8. 

In most cases, however, valleys may be crossed 
by high embankments of earth, such as the chalk 
hill embankment near Dunstable, and that near 
Chirk, in North Wales. 

In some situations it may be advisable to pass 
through a hill by means of a tunnel, instead of 
by deep cutting. 

There are tliree works of this kind on the 
Simplon Road. One of them, " la grande galerie 
de ifOTido," is 340 yards in length, 8^ in breadth, 
and the same in height, t There is a similar 



* To tliU liKt may be added the Dean Bridge over the 
Water of Leilh at Edinburgh, which is above 100 feet high, 
and consists of four arches of 90 feet span ; and a bridge at 
Pathbead, on the Coldstream road of five arches of 80 feet 
span. 

f It would appear from the following extract from a Me- 
moir of M. Ceard, on the Simplon Road, that some great 
errors were made in laying out the line of tliis famous road. 
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work at Puzzuoli, near Naples, which is nearly 
half a league long ; it is fifteen feet broad and as 
many high. 



M. Ceard was the chief engineer, and clainiH the merit of being 
the author of the plan. 

FIRST BRIGADE. 

Troop of M.C . 

The plan of the road, once adopted, it became the duty of 
the head engineers, and more especially of the younger 
officers under their command, strictly to follow what had 

been decided upon. M. C , and the engineer with 

whom he acted, entertained, however, a different opi- 
nion, and exercised their discretion. After much labour was 
uselessly expended by them in attempts which they were 
obliged to abandon, the 6rst ascent, which should have been 
an uniform inclined plane, rising regularly six inches in ae- 
Tenty-two, on the side of the mountain of Brandevald, was 
constructed in an irregular manner, the incline rising some- 
times seven inches in seventy-two, Bometinies eight, some- 
times three, or less, and sometimes nothing. This error was 
committed in my absence, and when i discovered it, too 
much labour and money were expended, to abandon what 
had been executed, without considerable loss ; besides which, 
the government would have been exposed to the public ridi- 
cule, which would be excited by the exposure of the blun- 
ders of those employed by it Such was the first consequence 
of M. C 's mismanagement in this ascent. 

The second division of the road was arranged to proceed 
from the first summit to the bottom of the valley of Ganther. 
This was to have been effected by an inclined plane, at the 
rate of two inches in seventy-two ; but the course followed 
by these engineers doubled this rate ; and if I had not inter- 
rupted their departure from tlie original plan, the road would 




The peculiar circumstances of a river may 
render it necessary to ilcviate from a direct line 
in laying out a road. 



have been carried across three torrents, over which hridgea 
C have been thrown, in situations almost inaccessible, 
and exposed to destruction by avalanches, instead of a 
bridge, which alone was ncceseary by the original p 
aied also in a position free from those objections. 

The consetjuences of this second error in arraoging the 
3 of the road were, that it was necessary to elevate 
the line of the road, (in order to avoid the inconvenience of 
havbg to make a descent and then an ascent,) and to give 
douhle the necessary height to the bridge of Ganther, the po- 
n of which admitted of no change. It was ni;cessary also 
to increase the height of the stone buttresses of the bridge, 
to the extent of at least twenty metres (sisty-five feet), to 
supply the place of the support which would otherwise have 
been derived from natural rocks ; and finally, to construct 
considerable causeways, and to ntulce the carpentry of the 
bridge of that height which the torrent required. Such were 
the consequences of M. C 's proceedings. 

I shall continue to investigate the labours of this young 
engineer. 

Having to superintend, besides the Simplon road, fifty 
leagues of road in Italy, in the Valais, in Savoy, and upon 
Mount Jura, I could not be always present at the Simplon 
to watch the proceedings of these gentlemen ; but I trusted 

that the superintending engineer, C , satisfied with the 

consequences of his first departure from tlie plan laid down 

by the council, would follow, for ihe future, implicitly the 

E 3 
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A difficulty may arise from the breadth of the 
river requiring a bridge of extraordinarj- dimen- 
sions, or from the land for a considerable distance 
on the sides of the river being subject to be 
covered with water to the depth of several feet 
in 6oods. 



liirectiom given to him. I was, however, deceived in this 
expectation. 

The plan prescribed by tlie couocii did not permit, is the 
ascent from the bridge of Ganther to the summit of the 
Simplon, art; indiitation exceeding fire incites in seventy- 
two, M. C , however, caused to be constructed three 

pieces of road, in a zig-zag form, which, while they increased 
the length of the road to the extent of 216!> yards, far Irom 
moderating its acclivity, occasionally increased it, a serious 
error in works of this nature. He acted in this case on his 
own responsibility ; relying, perhaps, on that of his chief of 
brigade. As a consequence, it became necessary to mount 
and traverse some difGcuIt ground, to fonn enormous exca- 
vations, worse than useless, because dangerous Irom the 
snow which would collect in them, a circumstance most to be 
avoided, and to carry the level of the road under ihe glaciers; 
all consequences of the original error committed at the base, 
in having ascended too rapidly, instead of having ascended 
by one regular inclined plane, rising five inches in seventy- 
two, as had been decided on in the original plan, and thus 
reaching the summit of the Simplon and the Hospice, by 
the course at once the most gentle in its ascent, and the 
noblest in its length. This piece of work, on which about 
300,000 francs had been squandered, is likewise due to 
M. C , who in two leagues and a half of road has com- 
mitted, as we have seen, several serious blunders, in spite of 
all my efforts to oppose him. 
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In these cases it may appear, upon accurately 
calculating and balancing the relative incon- 
venience and expense of endeavouring to keep 
a straight line and of taking a circuitous route, 
that upon principles of security, convenience, 
and expense, the circuitous course will be the 
best. 

In general, rivers have been allowed to divert 
the direct line of a road too readily. There has 
been too much timidity about incurring the ex- 
pense of new bridges, and about making embank- 
ments over flat land to raise the roads above the 
level of high floods. 

These apprehensions would frequently be laid 
aside, if proper opinions were formed of the 
advantages that arise from making roads in the 
first instance, in the shortest directions, and in 
the most perfect manner. If a mile, half a mile, 
or even a quarter of a mile of road be saved, by 
expending even several thousand pounds, the 
good done extends to posterity, and the saving 
that will be the result in annual repairs and horse 
labour, will, before long, pay off the original cost 
of the improvement 



B0G8 AND MAKSH GROUND. 

The elastic nature of all bogs and marshes, 
and of all boggy and bottom land, makes it im- 

E 4 
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possible to form a road of perfect hardness over 
a soil of this kind, unless a great deal of labour 
and expense is applied in draining the soil, and 
afterwards compressing it, by loading it with 
large quantities of earth embanked upon it, in 
order to destroy the elasticity of the subsoil. 

Although the surfece coating of a road over 
such a subsoil may be made with a great abun- 
dance of the hardest materials, and be perfectly 
smooth, the porous and moist texture of the sub- 
soil will cause the road to yield to a carriage 
passing over it ; and thus, by destroying the 
momentum of it, add greatly to the labour of the 
horses in drawing it.* 

For this reason it will generally be prudent to 
deviate from the direct line in laying out a new 
road, if by doing so this sort of subsoil can be 
avoided, without adding much to the length of 
it. But when the adtlitional length of the road 
would be considerable, it will then be necessary 
to incur the expense of a proper drainage, and 
of forming so high an embankment, as to com- 
press and harden by its weight the moist and 
porous subsoil. .Such an embankment, of 17*0 
yards in length, having this object in view, was 

• Tlie reference which will be made lo the laws of motion 
in a subsequent chapter, will show how extremely injurious 
eluticin is in increasing the labour ul' horsei. 
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made over Maldreath Marsh, in the Island of 
Angiesea, on the new line of the Holyhead 



MATERIALS. 

It will sometimes happen that road materials 
can be better obtained by carrying a line of road 
in one direction than in another. This will be 
a good reason for making a road deviate from 
the direct line, because the expense of making 
and repairing it will much depend on the dis- 
tance which materials have to be carried. 



It is necessary, in making a road through a 
hilly country, to take particular care to give it 
a proper aspect. It is a great advantage to have 
a road on the north side of a valley fully exposed, i 
to the sun. For the same reason, all woods, high j 
banks, high walls, and old fences ought to be ] 
avoided, in order that the united action of the | 
sun and wind may liave full power to produce 
the most rapid evaporation of all moisture. Too 
much attention cannot be bestowed on this ob- 
ject, in consequence of the effect of water in 
contributing to cut and wear down the hardest 
substances. It is for tliis reason that road mate- 
rials, when they are wet or damp, wear rapidly 




away under the weight and pressure of heavy car- 
riages. The hardest limestones wear away very 
quickly when wet, and all stones of an aluminous 
character, and also gravel that consists of flint, 
sandstone, or other weak pebbles. 

The great advantage of having a road perfectly 
exposed to the action of the sun and wind, will 
be more accurately conceived, by referring to 
writers of science on evaporation. Dr. Halley 
states, that one tenth of an inch of the surface of 
the sea is raised per diem in vapour. He also 
says, that the winds lick up the water somewhat 
faster than it exhales by the heat of the sun. 
Other writers say, the dissipation of moisture is 
much accelerated by tlie agency of sweeping 
winds, the effects being sometimes augmented 
five to ten times. 

Trees are particularly injurious, by not allow- 
ing the sun and wind to have free action on the 
surface of roads in producing evaporation. Be- 
sides the benefit which a road receives from its 
drying rapidly, by an open exposure to the at- 
mosphere, there is another of gi-eat importance, 
namely, that of afibrding to horses the advantage 
of free respiration ; for it is well known that the 
powers of a horse to perform work with ease, 
particularly when moving rapidly, depends upon 
the quantity of cool and fresh air that he can 
pass through his lungs. If the cause of 
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horses tiring or becoming ill under their work 
be carefully examined into, it will often be found 
that it is not their muscles or Hmbs that fail them, 
but their wind ; and therefore it is particularly 
important to have a road so circumstanced, that 
a horse may, on all parts of it, have the benefit 
of a free current of air. 

It may sometimes be proper to make a road 
deviate from a straight Une, in order to go through 
a town ; but the expediency of such a deviation 
must wholly depend on the general object of the 
road. If it be intended to expedite the commu- 
nication between two places of great trade, or 
otherwise of great importance, then nothing can 
be more erroneous than allowing the general line 
of road to be taken from the best and shortest 
direction in order to pass through a town. It 
is for this reason that little attention should 
be paid to the opposition of inhabitants of towns 
to new roads, when to be made for the advan- 
tage of the general communication of distant and 
important parts of the kingdom. 

Some persons may be disposed to say, that a 
road should be made to deviate from a direct 
line in order to avoid crossing parks, or de- 
mesnes, and, to a certain extent, no doubt it 
should ; but tliis motive ought not to be allowed 
to have much weight, where the consequence is 
to force the road over an inconvenient ascent, or 




to add very materially to its length. It should 
be recollected, that, by judicious management, a 
road may be made, if not ornamental, at least not 
injurious or detrimental to the appearance or pri- 
vacy of a park, by carrying it in hollow ground, or 
between sunk fences. 

The principle of protection of private property 
18 itself founded on the same principle that should 
govern the line of a road, and that principle is 
the public advantage; and therefore it should be 
laid down and acted upon as a general maxim, 
that private considerations ought in all cases to be 
made to give way, with respect to roads, to pubUc 
convenience. " For let it be remembered that 
society is formed for the mutual and general 
benefit of the whole ; and it would be a very un- 
just measure to incommode the whole merely 
for the convenience, or perhaps the gratiij-ing of 
the whim or caprice of an individual."' 

Atlcr fixing upon a general line of a road with 
ri'iipcct lo its direction, the precise line of it must 
be marked out, according to the smaller acclivi- 
IJe» and declivities of the natural surface of the 
country it is to pa*s over. As moderate curves 
nild but little to the length of a road, they will 
not be objectionable, if they assist the incUna- 
thiiiH und save expense. 

■ Batemun on KoniU, p. \2'i. 




CHAP. n. 

PRINCIPLES OF BOAD-MAKING. 

In this chapter, the general principles will be 
examined, according to which the art of con- 
structing a road should be practised ; and the 
particular methods will be explained, by which 
various kinds of roads should be constructed. 
The art of road-making, like every other art, 
must essentially depend for its being success- 
fully conducted on its being exercised in con- 
formity with certain general principles, and the 
justness of these principles should be rendered 
so clear and self-evident as not to admit of any 
controversy. • 



• " A knowledge of true princi|jles is indispensably ne- 
cessary in every art, and in that of making roads as muth as 
in any other. Some preliminary species of knowledge is very * 
necessary in every super in (endaiit or surveyor. A beaten 
track of knowledge is but a bad guide in cases which very fre- 
quently occur, when, amongst several ways, the best is to be 
preferred." — M. S. Haldimand, Secretary to the Bailiwick of 
Yverdim, on the Construction of Highways. 
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One of the most important and most obviously 
correct of these principles, is that which re- 
quires a road to be made of such a degree of sub- 
stance, as shall be in a due proportion to the 
weight and number of the carriages that are to 
travel over it. 

But although tliis is, in appearance, a self- 
evident proposition, in practice no rule is so 
universally violated. 

Let the construction of any turnpike road, of 
one commonly considered as among the best, 
be properly examined ; that is, let measure be 
taken of the quantity of hard-road materials 
that compose the crust of the road over the 
subsoil, and it will almost universally be found 
that it consists of only from three to five, 
or six inches in thickness.' Whereas, instead 
of tliis weak and defective system of road- 



• See Mr. Telford's first Annual Report on the Holyhead 
Road, in 1823, where tables are given ahoiving the result of 
trials made along the whole line of road from London to 
Shrewsbury of the depth of materials, by sinking holes into 
the road at short intervals. The average depth of materials 
was as follows on some of the trusts; — 

Whetstone Trust ♦ inches. 

St. Alban's ditto 4 ditto. 

Dunstable ditto 4| ditto. 

Puddle Hill ditto Sj ditto. 
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making, it may be laid down as a general rule, 
that on every main road where numerous heavy 
waggons and Jieavy loaded stage coaches are 
constantly travelling, the proper degree of 
strength whicli such a road ought to have can- 
not be obtained except by forming a regular 
foundation constructed with large stones, set as 
a rough pavement, with a coating of at least six 
inclies of broken stone of the hardest kind laid 
upon it ; and further, tliat in all cases where the 
subsoil is elastic, it is necessary, before the foun- 
dation is laid on, that this elastic subsoU should 
be rendered non-elastic by every sort of con- 
trivance ; such, amongst others, for instance, as 
perfect drainage, and laying a high embankment 
of earth upon tlie elastic soil, to compress it. 

The right understanding of this principle of 
road-making, whicli requires roads to be con- 
structed witii four or five times a greater body 
or depth of materials than is commonly given to 
them, is of such great importance, tiiat it is re- 
quisite to illustrate and establish the grounds on 
which it restji; first, by reference to the laws of 
science concerning moving bodies, and secondly, 
by reference to experiments, which accurately 
prove the force of traction on difi'erent kinds of 
roads. 

As a carriage for conveying goods or pas- 





sengers when put in action becomes a moving 
body, in the language of science, the question 
to be examined and decided is, how a carriage, 
when once propelled, can be kept moving on- 
wards with the least possible quantity of labour 
to liorses, or of force of traction ? 

Sir Isaac Newton has laid it down as a general 
prmciple of science, that a body, when once set 
in motion, will continue to move uniformly for- 
ward in a straight line by its momentum, imtil it 
be stopped by the action of some external force. 
This proposition is admitted and adopted by all 
natural philosophers as being perfectly true, and 
therefore, in order to apply it to roads, it is 
necessary to enquire what kinds of external force 
act in a manner to diminish and destroy the mo- 
mentum of carriages passing over them. With 
respect to these external forces, the general 
doctrine is, that they consist of 1st, collision; 
2d, friction ; 3d, gravity ; and ith, air.* 

1st, The effect of collision is very great in 
diminishing the momentum of carriages ; it is 
occasioned by and is in proportion to the hard 
protuberances and other inequalities on the sur- 
n face of a road. These occasion, by the resistance 

which they make to the wheels, jolts and shocks, 

i 



' See Wood's Meclianics, p.20. 
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■wliicfi waste the power of draught, ancl consi- 
derably clieck the forward motion of a carriage. 

The mathematical illustration of the effect of 
collision in producing this resistance is given in 
note B. 

2d, Friction has a very great influence in 
checking the motion of a carriage ; for, wJien 
the wheels come into contact with a soft or elastic 
surfece, the friction wliich takes place operates 
powerfully in obstructing the tendency of the 
carriage to proceed ; the motion forwards is im- 
mediately retarded, and would soon cease if not 
renewed by the efforts of the horses. Tlie '* re- 
sistance," Professor Leslie says, " wliich friction 
occasions, partakes of tlie nature of the resistance 
of fluids; it consists of tlie consumption of the 
moving force, or of tlie horse's labour, occasioned 
by the soft surface of the road, and the coittt- 
nuaUif depressing of' the xpongij mid elastic sub- 
strata of the road." ' 

An ivory ball, set in motion with a certain 
velocity over a Turkey carpet, will suffer a 
visible relaxation of its course ; but, with the 
same impelling force, it will advance further if 
rolled over a superfine cloth j still further ovet 



I EUmeiiU of Natural l'liiloi)»i>hy. 
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aiuootl) oakcii |tliuiks ; luid it wUl scarcely seem 
to abeitu its \-elocity over a sheet of pure ice. 

This short explanation of the nature and 
cfTtvts of collision and iHction is sufficient to 
sIkw. lliat snKX)thness and hardness are the chief 
(liuditios to bo sccunxl in constructing a road. 
But perfect smoothness cannot be obtained 
witlitHit first securing perfect hardness, and there- 
fim the btisiness ol' making a guoil roail may be 
mid to icaoKe ttsdf into tiiat ot' securing periect 
Iwrdnesa. 

With the xSev of takinjr the right course for 
aecurii^ this obiject, the first thing a road trustee 
or cngiiH^T shmdd dov is to ibnn a cOTn-ct no- 
tK>u ut' what hardness is; becutse the common 
habit U' ovYrkitUaog this cucinostuice has been 
the W4UW 4.4' grrat error in tanning itfmiiams 
upon ibe qualities (4' diHettnt kiutk of foadk 

Gray-el loaib, lor insancvt to wfciA an i^ 
peouRUHv ol' »aKH>thm-3« ts ^ven bjr ia c iw iB i g s 
ntt «3l|m»uii> w axji|Mng tbea^ and |iBtckaie: tfaoB 
with thm Kl^vn vt veiy saaB pavvL a(v vciy 
ca ww w Jy tkciuv^t to be pefftc^ a»l ■wefumBtJ 
Iqt my «Atr kind of umI Bm if tlie b«st 
finmlraMk be cvwyaiwl «idi oiitt pnycihr ee*. 
<tW K t e J iritb atwwr wmhrriafcw th» Iwnibow of 
lilt ftewKC wii W faiwl l» W gwMl; Wbtaar to 
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that of the latter, and the error of the advocates 
of smooth-looking gravel roads will be imme- 
diately made manifest. 

By referring to works of science, it will be 
seen that hardness is defined to be that pro- 
perty of a body by which it resists the impres- 
sion of other bodies which impinge upon it; and 
the degree of hardness is measured by the quan- 
tity of this resistance. If the resistance be so 
complete as to render it totally incapable of any 
impression, then a body is said to be perfectly 
hard.* 

Now this hardness is the hardness which a 
road ought to liave as far as it is practicable to 
produce it, and it is the chief business of a sci- 
entific road maker to do every thing necessary 
to produce it. For this purpose, when making a 
new road, he should first select or establish a 
substratum of soil or earth that is not spongy or 
elastic, for the bed of the road j and then he 
should so dispose the materials of which the 
crust of the road is to consist, as to form a body 
sufficiently strong to oppose the greatest possible 
cjuantity of resistance to the weight of heavy 
carriages passing over it. 



* Bridges' Natural Philosophy, vol. i. p. 150. 
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That an elastic subsoil is uniit for a road is 
evident from the nature of the resistance oo- 
casioDcd 1^- friction, as above described by Pro- 
fessor Leslie, and from the terms of the defi- 
nition of hardness ; for howe%'er strong the crust 
of materials may be wliich is formed over such a 
subsoil, it will not be capable of opposing a 
perfect resistance to a heavy moving body. The 
moving body will sink more or less iu propor- 
tion as the subsoil is elastic, and the hardness 
of the road will be imperfect in proportion as 
this sinking takes place; so that nothing can be 
more necessary, as a preliminary' step in making 
a new road, than to take every possible precau- 
tion to avoid elastic subsoils, or to destroy the 
elasticity as much as possible, when no other 
can he found. 

After the engineer has prepared a proper sub- 
stntum of earth tor the bed of a road, he next 
tntist construct a crust of road materials in such 
a manner that, when consolidated, it shall possess 
such a degree of hardness as will not 3<.lmit the 
wheels of carriages to sink or cut into it. For 
this purpose it will not be sufficient to lay upon 
the prepared bed of earth merely a coating of 
broken stones, for the carriages passing over 
tlieni will force those next the ciuth into it. 
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and, at the same time, press much of the 
earth upwards between the stones ; this wdl 
take place to a great degree in wet weather, 
when the bed of earth will be converted into 
soft mud by water passing from the surface of 
the road, through the broken stones, into the 
bed of the road. In this way a considerable 
quantity of earth will be mixed with tJie stone 
materials laid on for forming the crust of the 
road, and this mixture will make it extremely 
imperfect as to hardness. It might be ])ossible, 
in some measure, to cure this defect by laying 
on a succession of coatings of broken stones; 
but several of these will be necessary, and, 
after all, in long continued wet weather, the 
mud will continue to be pressed upwards from 
the bottom to the surface of the stones. If 
even a coating of from sixteen to twenty inches 
of stones be laid on, it will produce only a 
palliative of the enl. So that this plan of 
making a road will be not only very imperfect, 
but at the same time very expensive. 

Mr. Telford's plan, which has completely suc- 
ceeded on tiie Holyhead Road, tlie Glasgow and 
Carlisle Road, and several other roads in Scotland, 
of making a regular bottoming of rough, close- 
set pavement, is a plan that secures the greatest 
F 3 
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degree of hardness that can be ^ven to a road ; 
it is also attended with much less expense than 
when a thick coating of broken stones is used ; 
for sis inches of broken stones is sufficient when 
laid on a pavement, and the pavement may be 
made with any kind of common stone. 

By laying the stones in making the bottoming 
with their broadest face downwards, and filling 
up the interstices closely with stone chips well 
driven in, the earthy bed of the road cannot be 
pressed up so as to be mixed with the coating of 
broken stones. This coating, tlierefore, when 
consoUdated, will form a solid uniform mass of 
stone, and be infinitely harder than one of broken 
stones, when mixed with the earth of the sub- 
stratum of the road. It is by proceeding in the 
way here recommended that the friction of wheels 
on a road will be reduced as much as possible.* 

To comprehend thoroughly tlie great imports 
ance of making a regular and strong foundation 
for a road, it should be borne in mind, that roads 
are structures that have to sustain great weights, 
and violent percussion ; the same rules therefore 
ought to be followed in regard to them as are 
followed in ri^ard to other structures. 

e mathematical illiutration of the eftect or friction on 
n is given in note C. 
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In building edifices which are to support 
great weights, wliether a cliurch, a house, or 
a bridge, the primary and indispensable con- 
sideration of the architect is to obtain a perma- 
nently firm and stable foundation ; well knowing 
that unless this be first substantially made, no 
future dependence can be placed on the stability 
of tlie intended superstructure : but this most 
requisite precaution has but recently been attend- 
ed to in the formation of roads, and only on those 
roads in Scotland, and between London and Holy- 
head, which have been under the direction of 
Mr. Telford. 

If the foundation of a road be not sufficient 
and equal to the pressure it has to sustain, the 
whole fabric, though in other respects ever so 
well constructed, must fail in permanent stability, 
and the hardness of it will be imperfect from its 
elasticity. 

Having now stated all that the rules of science 
relating to moving bodies suggest, in order to de- 
fend the principles of road making, which have 
been laid down as the proper principles to be 
adopted, we shall now proceed further to illus- 
trate and support these principles, by referring 
to experiments of the force of traction on differ- 
ent kinds of roads. These experiments have 
F 4, 
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been niaiie witli the machine inventeil by Mr. 
Macneill, wliich has been already mentioned, and 
may be relied upon for tlieir accuracy, in con- 
sequence of their having been carefully examined 
by several very eminent civil engineers. 

These experiments imiforraly show, that the 
force of traction is, in every case, nearly in an ex- 
act proportion to the strength and hardness of a 
road. The following are the results ; on a well- 
made pavement, the power required to draw awag- 
gon is .33 lbs. ; on a road made witli six inches of 
broken stone of great hardness, laid on a foimd- 
ation of large stones, set in the form of a pave- 
ment, the power required is 46 lbs. ; on a road 
made with a thick coating of broken stone, laid 
«n earth, the power required ia 65 lbs. ; and on 
a road made with a thick coating of gravel, laid 
on earth, the power required is 147 lbs.' Thus it 
appears that the results of actual experiments 
fully correspond with those deduced from tlic 
laws of science. 

It has been considered necessary to enter into 
tliese details in showing that no road can be cor- 
rectly called a good road unless it is so constructed 
as to be a very strong and a very hard one, be- 



' See Appendix, No. I. 
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taiise all the main roads of the kinf^dom are still 
very defective in respect to strength and hard- 
ness. This is a fact which cannot be disputed ; 
first, because there is always mixed up with tlie 
body of materials, which forms the crust of every 
road, a great quantity of earth ; secondly, because 
this crust is every where too thin ; and, thirdly, 
because it very frequently lies upon an elastic 
substratum. Although there may be exceptions, 
this may be taken as an accurate description of 
tlie general state of the roads. 

Notwithstanding all the roads are now much 
better tlian at any former period, and may de- 
serve to be called good roads, in comparison 
with the roads of ten or fifteen years ago ; when 
it is considered how much better they would 
be if they were reconstructed witli a proper 
fountlation coated with broken stones of great 
hardness, they should still be set down as being 
imperfect roads. Let any road trustee or sur- 
veyor who doubts this, reconstruct a mile of 
a road, now considered an excellent one, witli a 
bottoming of pavement, coated with hard stones, 
and no stage coachman who shall drive over it 
will hesitate to bear testimony to the increased 
case witli which his horses do their work upon it. 




Tlie explanation which has been given in this 
cliapter of the laws of motion, as applicable to 
the ftubject of roatl making, and particularly of 
tlic eflTcct of an clastic substratum of a road, as 
iitat*Ml by Professor Leslie, in consuming the 
moving force, and adding to the liorse's labour, 
i« quite conclusive in showing how much at 
variance to the first principles of science the fol- 
lowing doctrines are, which are to be found in 
some modern publications. 

"That a foundation or bottoming of large 
fitoncH h unnecessary and injurious on any kind 
of subsoil." 

** That the maximum strength or depth of 
metal requisite for any road, is only ten inches." 

"That the duration only, and not the condi- 
tion of a road, <]epends upon the quality and 
nature of the nmlcrial used," 

"That free stone will make as good a road as 
any other kind of ntone." 

" That it in no matter whether the substratum 
be soil or hard." • 



" Tlic [luiflfieii murlccil with itivcrtctl commaa have been 
vslrttL-letl rruiii till- |iutilicutinitji of Mr. M'AiJura. 

A« liiitny |ii'r«i>nt atlvuratc Mr. M'Adam'ft doctrine of 
4)luiJc roadi, \l moy nerve to thotr the real value of it. 
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Mr. Wingrove, an eminent practical road 
surveyor, observes, in a Treatise on the Bath 
roads, after quoting these sentences, " that with 



hj putting it in juxtu-position with that of the celebrated 

natural philosopher, the late Professor Leslie. 

Extract from the Evidetux of Mr. Extract from Pro- 

M'Adam. (Remarks on Rmtd-Making, fessor Leslie's 

p. 111.) •• ElemerOg of 
Natural Pliilo- 
sepliy," 

"What depth of solid materials would "The resistance 

you think it right to put upon a road in which friction oc< 

order to repair it properly? — I (should casions (to carri- 

think that ten inches of well consolidated ages) partakes of 

materials is ecjual to carry any thing. the nature of the 

" That is, provided the substratum is resistance of fluids: 

sound? — No : 1 should not care whether it consists of the 

the substratum was soft or hard: I consumption of the 

should rather prefer a sofl one to a hard moving force, or 

one. of the horse's )a- 

" You don*t mean to say you would hour, occasioned 

prefer a bog? — If it was not such a bog by the soft surface 

as would not allow a man to walk over, I of the road, and 

should prefer it. tAe etmlinuaU;/ de- 

" But must not the draught of a car- preisintf of lite 

riage be much greater on a road which spongy and elastic 

has a very soft foundation than on one substrata of the 

which is of a rocky foundation? — I road" 
think the difference would be very little 
indeed, because the yield of a good road 
on a soft foundation is not i>erceptiblc." 
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respect to these opinions on road-making, nothing 
bnt the complete ignorance of tlie puhlic, upon 
all matters concerning road-making, could ever 
Jiave suffered rules, so contrary to every thing 
like sound j)rinciples, to have had a single mo- 
ment of favourable consideration.'" 

3d, The resistance produced by gravity, in 
checking the progress of a mo^- ing body on a road, 
is little or notliing when a road is horizontal, be- 
cause as gravity acts in a direction perpendicular 
to the plane of the horizon, it neither accelerates 
nor retards the motion, t But when the road is 
not Iiorizontal, the power of gravity is a great 
impediment. 

A niathenmtical illustration of the effect of 
gravity on hills is given in note D. 

4th, The resistance arising from the action 
of the air is very variable ; in some cases, it 
acts powerfully ; but as its influence is Uie same 

• Mr. Wingrove was for several years the surveyor of nearly 

all tile roads in the neighbourhood of Bath. Jn 1825 tlie 

author aceom[ianied him in making an inspection of thetn, 

and found the rules which Mr. Telford recommenda had 

1 ^teen most effectually acted upon throughout the whole of 

IfhcBc roods, and tliat tliey had been brought to as high a 

tMe of ini|irovement as tlie money which was allowed for 

liem would admit of. 

t Wood's Mechanics, p. W. 
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ivliether the road be a bad or a good one, little 
need be here said on the subject : it will be suf- 
ficient to state, that by experiments detailed 
in Sineaton's Reports, it was found that the 
force of tlie wind on a surface 1 foot square was 
1 lb., when the velocity of the wind was 15 miles 
an hour, or what would be termed a brisk gale ; 
3 lbs. when the velocity was 25 miles an hour, or 
what would be termed a very brisk gale ; G lbs. 
when the velocity was 35 miles per hour, or what 
might be termed a high wind; and 1'2 lbs. to the 
square foot, when the velocity was 50 nides an 
hour, or what might be termed a storm. Sup- 
posing, therefore, that the siuface of that part 
of a carriage acted upon by the direct influence 
of the wind to be 50 superficial feet, the re- 
sistance it will meet from a brisk gale of wind 
acting against it will be about 50 lbs. when 
the carriage is slowly moved ; but if the car- 
riage be supposed to mo\e dh-ectly against the 
wind with a velocity of 10 miles an hour, and 
the wind to move witli a velocity of 15 mdcs an 
hour, the resistance against the carriage wUl 
amount to 3 lbs. on the square foot, or 150 lbs. 
on the carriage, which is fully equal to tlie power 
which two horses should be required to exert, 
when movuig with a velocity ol" 10 miles an 
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hour. From this the difficulty is evident of 
driving stage coaches at a rapid rate against 
high winds.* 

* The proper angle for fixing the line of direction of 
traces, in which the power for drawing a carriage should be 
applied, is described in note F. 
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In marking out the line of a road, a great deal 
of expense in cutting and embanking for forming 
the bed on which the road materials are to be 
pLiced, may be avoided by a judicious selection 
of the high and low ground which tiie surface of 
the country affords. 

The chief care, where a road must be carried 
over a high elevation, is to lay it out so that it 
shall not have any fall in it from the point from 
which it departs till it reaches the summit. The 
lowering of heights, and the filling of hollows, 
should be so adjusted as to secure gradual and 
continued ascending inclinations to the highest 
point to be passed over. 

It is a most important part of the business of 
a skilful engineer to lay out tlie longitudinal in- 
clinations of a road with the least quantity of 
cutting and embanking. 

He must do this by measuring and calcu- 
lating the quantity of earth to be removed in 
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cuttings, and taking care that it shall exactly 
make the embankments for raising the hollows 
to the required heights; a proper allowance 
being made for the subsidence of tlie soil ac- 
cording to its quality, without leaving an over- 
plus to be carried to spoil.* 

WJien it is necessary to make a deep cutting 
through a hill, the slopes of the banks should 
never be less, except in passing through stone, 
than two feet horizontal to one foot perpendi- 
cular ; for though several kinds of earth will stand 
at steeper inclinations, a slope of two to one 
is necessary for admitting the siui and wind to 
reach the road. The whole of the green sod and 
fertile soil on tlie surface of the land cut through 
should be carefully collected and reserved, in 
order to be laid on the slopes immediately after 
they are formed. 

If a sufficient quantity of sods cannot be pro- 
cured in the space required for the road, the 
slopes should be covered with three or four inches 
of the surface mould, and hay seeds should be 
sown on it ; by this plan the slopes will soon be 
covered with grass, which will be a great means 
of preventing them from slipping. 

When stones can be got the slopes should be 

■ See Mr. Macncill's Work on Cutting and Embunkiog. 
Publislicd liy Koakc and VaTty. 
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supported by a wall raised two or three feet 
high at tlie bottom of them. These walls pre- 
vent the earth from falling from the slopes into 
the side channels of the road, and add very- 
much to tiie finished and workmanlike appearance 
of a road. 

In many cases it may be advisable, particu- 
larly if an additional quantity of earth be wanted 
for an embankment, to make the slopes through 
the cuttings on the south side of a road of an 
inclination of three horizontal to one perpen- 
dicular, in order to secure the great advantage of 
allowing the sun and wiud to reach more freely 
the surface of the road. 

In districts of country where stones aboimd, 
expense in moving earth and purchasing land 
may be avoided, by building retaining walls, and 
filling between them with earth. In rocky and 
rugged countries this is generally the best way of 
obtaining the prescribed inclinations. 

In forming a road along the face of a precipice, 
a wall must be built to support it. The difficulty of 
forming a road in such a place is not so great as 
is imagined, for the face of a precipice is seldom 
perpendicular, and if the incHnation should be 
half a foot perpendicular to one foot horizontal, 
this will admit of a retaining wall being built. 
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By building such a wall, say thirty feet high, aacl 
cutting ten feet at that height into the rock, and 
filling up the space within the wall, a road of 
suflScient breadth will be obtained, as shown in 
Plate 11. fig. 1. 

In forming a road along the face of a hill that 
is indented with ravines, in place of carrying 
the road over the natural surface of the land, the 
projecting points should be cut through and the 
earth laid across the hollows so as to straighten 
the line, as shown in Plate II. tig. "2., where the 
road, instead of following the sinuosities of the 
hill, as represented by the dotted line a a a^ 
takes the line b b b. 

In forming the bed for the road materials 
care should be taken, except where cutting into 
the surface is wholly unavoidable in order to 
obtain tlie proper longitudinal inclinations, to 
elevate the bed with earth, two feet at least, 
above the natural surface of tlie adjoining ground : 
by following this course the road will not be 
affected by water running under or soaking into 
it from the adjoining land. In arranging the 
incluiations, they should be obtained by em- 
banking, when that is practicable, in preference 
to cutting. 

Almost all old roads across flat and wet land 
are sunk below the adjacent fields: this has arisen 
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from the continued wearing of them, and carry- 
ing away the mud. No improvement is more 
generally wanting tlian new fonning these roads 
so as to raise their surfaces above the level of 
the adjoining land. This would greatly con- 
tribute to the hardness of them, to economy in 
keeping them in repair, and to enabling horses 
to work with the advantage of having sufficient 
air for respiration. 



EMBANKMENTS. 

Great care is necessary to be taken in making 
high embankments. No person should be in- 
trusted with these works who has not had con- 
siderable experience as a canal or road maker; 
for, if the base of an embankment be not formed 
at first to its full breadth, and if the earth be not 
laid on in regular layers or courses of not exceed- 
ing four feet in thickness, it is almost certain to 
slip. In forming high embankments the earth 
should be laid on in concave courses, as repre- 
sented in Plate II. fig. 3., in order to give firm- 
ness and stability to the work. It is not at all 
uncommon in many parts of the country to see 
embankments formed convexly, as represented in 
Plate 11. fig. 4., the consequence of which is, 
that they are for ever slippuig. 
G ^ 
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ner in which the ground should be formed for 
aide embankments, by cutting the level steps 
a a a, and shows where the drains should be 
made. 

The slopes at which cuttings and embankments 
can be safely made entirely depend upon the 
nature of the soil. In the London and plas- 
tic clay formations, it will not be safe to make 
the slopes of embankments or cuttings, that exceed 
four feet high, with a steeper slope than three 
feet horizontal for one foot perpendicular. In cut- 
tings in chalk or chalk marl, the slopes will stand 
at one to one. In sandstone, if it be solid, hard, 
and uniform, the slopes will stand at a quarter to 
one, or nearly peqiendicular. 

If a sandstone stratum alternate with one of 
clay or marl, as represented in Plate II. fig. 6., 
it is difficult to say at what rate of inclination 
the slopes will stand; this will, in fact, depend 
upon the inclination of the strata. If the line of 
the road is parallel to tlie line of the bearing of 
tlie strata", in such cases, large masses of the 



• The line of intersection of any inclined Gtratum with the 
horizontal plane, is called the line of bearing of that etrattim, 
or the drift-line. The dip, or inclination, of tlie stratum is 
the angle formed between a horizontal plane and a line dravrn 
at right angles to the drift-line on the bed of the Etratutn. 
G 3 





stone become detached, and slip down over the 
sniQotli and glassy surface of the subjacent bed. 
There are many instances of slips in sandstone 
and marl strata, under sucli circumstances as 
those now described, where the slopes are as 
much as four to one. If the road is across 
such strata, or at right angles to the hne of bear- 
ing, then the slopes may be made one and a half 
to one, as represented in Plate II. fig. 7. ; but if 
the strata lie horizontal, even though there should 
be thin layers of marl between the beds of stone, 
as in Plate 11. fig. 8., the slopes will stand at a 
quarter to one. But it will be necessary, if the 
beds of marl exceed twelve inches in thickness, to 
face them with stone. 

In the Oxford clay, which covers so great a 
portion of the midland counties of England, the 
slopes should not be less in any instance than two 
to one, and even in some parts of this formation 
they should be made three to one, if the cut- 
tings be deep. In all such cases, if there be 
any beds of gravel or sand found intermixed with 
the clay, as shown in Plate II. fig. O-j ib^ins 
should be cut along the top, and even in the 
sides of the cuttings ; for, if this precaution lie 
not taken, the water, which will find its way 
into the gravel, will, by its hydrostatic pressure. 
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force the body of clay down before it, and slips 
will take place even when the inclinations are 
as much as four to one; and, when this occurs, 
it is extremely difficult to re-establish them. 

In limestone strata, if they be solid, slopes 
will stand at a quarter to one ; but in most cases 
limestone is found mixed with clay beds, and in 
sucii cases the slopes should be one and a half or 
two to one. In the primitive strata, such as 
granite, slate, or gneiss, slopes will stand at a 
quarter to one. 

Before quitting this subject, it is proper to 
remark, tliat in every instance of deep cutting, 
the greatest pains should be bestowed in ex- 
amining the character of the materia! to be re- 
moved ; mucli difficulty will be avoided by 
proceeding in this way : but, on the whole, the 
best general rule to follow, is always to lay out 
a line of road, so as to avoid as much as pos- 
sible deep cuttings and high embankments; they 
are always attended with great expense, and are 
unavoidably liable to many objections. 

The footpaths of a road should be formed at 
the same time as the bed of the road ; also 
the fences, if they consist of mounds of earth 
or ditches : but these will be more particularly 
described in a subsequent chapter. 

The following directions for forming roads 
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are taken from specifications according to which 
parts of the Hol^'head road have been made. 



First Specification. 

" The black line on tlie section represents 
the natural surface of the ground, in the longi- 
tudinal direction of the new line, at about the 
middle oi the space to be occupied by the 
road. The red line represents the proposed 
tirushed longitudinal surface of the bed, or what 
ihe road materials are to be laid upon; the 
red figures denote the depths of cuttings and 
the heights of the embankments, and also the 
rates of the inclinations : these rates of acclivity 
are to be strictly adhered to, and it is ex- 
pressly stipulated that the contractor is to satisfy 
himself by his own measurement, or in any way 
he may think proper, as to the heights and depths, 
or any irregularities, of other parts of the surface 
of the ground to be cut down or embanked, or 
where there is to be side-cutting and forming, as 
no future claim on any pretence whatever will 
be allowed. 

" The breadth of the finished road is to be 
thirty-six feet ; viz. thirty feet for the carriage 
way, and six feet for tlie footpath. The slopes of 
all embankments from the outside of the quick 
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borders are to be two horizontal to one perpen- 
dicular, neatly dressed and covered with green 
sod at least tour inches thick, evenly laid, and 
closely jointed. 

" The slopes of the cuttings on the southern 
sides are to be three horizontal to one perpendi- 
cular ; and those of the northern side to be two 
horizontal to one perpendicular : these slopes are 
to be correctly formed, neatly dressed, and covered 
with a good vegetable sod, tlie green side placed 
uppermost, and neatly jointed, and evenly laid, 
and to be at least four inches thick. 

" The surfiice of the bed for the materials of 
the carriage way is to be formed level from side 
to side, the breadth between the bottom of the 
side slopes in the cuttings at the level of the bot- 
tom of tlie road materials is to be thirty-one leet. 

*' The surface of the bed for the hard materials 
of the footpath is also to be level, and to be seven 
inches above that of the carriage road. The ne- 
cessary breadth will be gained by the road mate- 
rials resting on the sides of the slopes. 

'* Where there is to be cutting in the side of a 
hill, the slope of the bank is to be two horizontal 
to one perpendicular : the embankment is to be 
secured by cutting the slope of the hill below the 
line of road into level steps to receive the earth. 
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and the road materials are not to be laid on the 
embankment until the inspector is satisfied it 
will stand." 

Second Specification. 
" In each of these lots the contractors are to 
make the line of the road agreeably to the plans 
and longitudinal sections made out and signed by 
Mr, Telford, as laid out upon the ground by 
him, or such person as he shall appoint. The 
breadth, shape, and construction shall be aC' 
cording to the particulars, and the cross sec- 
tions for construction made out by Mr. Telford j 
that is to say, on level ground the bed shall be 
formed by removing the vegetable and other soft 
matters, and brought to a perfect level and con- 
solidated state. If the ground is soft bog or 
morass, and less than four feet in depth, with 
hard ground below, the soft matter sliall be 
removed ; but if a greater deptii, the whole sur- 
face shall be covered with two rows of swarded 
turf, the one laid with its swarded face down, and 
the otiier upwards. AV'here the road is formed 
on sloping, it shall cither be cut for the whole 
breadth into the solid bank, witli as much more 
as to afford a solid foundation for a fence wall, or 
as much shall be cut from the upper side as shall 
bring the lower to a proper level. If this consists 
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of loose soil, it must be compressed by means of 
water, or shall be left through a part of the win- 
ter to receive the snows and rains ; but no soft, 
boggy, or peat substance is on any account to be 
laid beliind the retaining walls. Where the cut- 
ting on the upper side consists of rock rubbish, 
gravel, or mountain clay, it will only require to 
be properly levelled as the work is carried on." 

The following specification has been success- 
fully acted upon in forming a road over a peat 
bog in Ireland : — 

" When the line of the road has been traced 
out to the exact width and line of direction, main 
drains are to be cut on each side eight feet 
wide at top, four feet deep, and eighteen inches 
wide at bottom ; the peat dug out of these drains 
is to be spread over the surface of the roadway 
in form of a ridge, taking care to previously 
cover all the very sofl and swampy places with 
dried peat, sods, or brushwood : numerous drains 
are to be cut across the roadway from the one 
main drain to the other ; they are to be three feet 
deep at the centre of the roadway, and four feet 
deep at the main drains ; after the whole have re- 
mained in this state for two summer months, the 
bed for the roadway is to be neatly formed, with 
the sides on the same level, and with a convexity 
of half an inch in the yard. 
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" The carriage-way is then to be covered with 
six inches of clay, laid on evenly, and firmly 
compressed by stampers or rollers ; it is to have 
a fall of one inch in the yard from the centre 
towards the sides : over the clay is to be put four 
inches of small gravel ; it is to be frequently 
rolled, and, when soUd and compressed, the 
foundation will be formed for the reception of 
the road materials/' 
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So much depends upon the proper draining of 
a road, that too great attention cannot be given 
to this part of tlie business of road-making. 

This operation should be carried on at tlie 
same time with the forming of the road. When 
a road is to be made over flat and wet land, open 
main drains should be cut on the field side of 
the road fences : these drains should communi- 
cate with the natural watercourses of the coun- 
try ; their size should depend upon the nature 
of the country and the local circumstances of the 
road. 

In general, these side drains should be cut at 
least three feet deep below the level of the bed 
of the road; they should be one foot wide at 
bottom, and five feet wide at top. 

If main open drains cannot be formed, in con- 
sequence of the road running along the side of a 
lull, or of its passing through a c\itting of a hill, 
or of buildings or other obstructions lying close 
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to the road, it then becomes necessary to make 
covered drains on each side of the road. These 
should be formed of stone or brick, and be 
strongly and substantially bailt. If built with 
stone, they should be constructed as shown in 
Plate II. fig. 10. A flat stone should be laid at 
the bottom of the drain, the side walls should be 
not less than twelve inches thick, and built in 
regular level courses ; they should be eighteen 
inches higli, and twelve inches apart. 

Particular care must be taken that the co- 
vering stones have a liearing of at least four 
inches on the side walls. They should have 
a layer of brushwood put over them ; and the 
drain should then be filled up witli gravel, or small 
stones. In gravel coimtries, or where stone 
is difficult to be procured, it will be necessary 
to buUd the main-side drains of brick ; the side 
walls should be four inches thick, and three 
bricks high, and five inches apart, and covered 
with brick on the fiat : these covering bricks 
should not be laid close together ; an interval of 
at least half an inch should be left between each, 
to allow the water to enter the drain from above. 
Plate II. fig. 11. 

In very wet clay soils, a flat tile should be 
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faid at tlie bottom of the drain, sufficiently large 
to extend two inches under each side wall ; 3 
layer of brusliwood, or straw, should be put over 
the bricks, and then the drain should be filled up 
with cleansed gravel or small stones. 

In some cases it will be necessary to build 
circular brick drains twelve or eighteen inches 
in diameter, according to circumstances ; but 
tbey are expensive, and require inlets, built 
with brick, with iron grates. In consequence of 
its being necessary to build these drains with 
mortar, they arc not so good as the open-jointed 
drain last described, unless there is a con- 
siderable run of water. Plate II. tig. 1'2. 

If springs rise in the site of the road, or in the 
slopes of deep cuttings, stone or tile drains 
should be made into them, so as completely to 
carry away all the water. 

In cuttings it is necessary to make drains of 
small dimensions from tlie centre of the road 
to the side drains. These drains should form 
an angle in the centre of the road, in the 
shape of a V, technically called mitre drains : 
the angle or splay of these drains should depend 
upon the inclination of the road ; it should 
not make the inclination of the drains exceed 
one inch in 100 ; tor if it be greater, the run of 
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the water will undermine the sides, and injure 
them. These mitre drains should be nine 
inches wide at bottom, twelve inches wide at 
top, and ten inches deep. These drains should 
be placed at about sixty yards from each other, 
or about thirty in the mile; but if the soil be 
wet, this number should be considerably in- 
creased. They are to be filled witJi rubble stone 
or cleansed gravel. If gravel is used, a draining 
tile should be laid along the bottom before the 
gravel is put on. 

The upper part of these mitre drains should 
communicate with the road materials, so as to 
draw the water from them. 

According to the inclinations of a road, and 
the form and wetness of thecountry through which 
it passes, cross drains of good masonry should 
be built under the road, having their extremities 
carried under the road fences. 

One of these drains should be made wherever 
the water would lie on one side of the road, and 
can only be got rid of by carrying it to the other 
side. When the road passes along the slope of 
a hill or mountain, a great number of these 
drains are necessary to carry off the water that 
collects in the channel of the road on the side 
next the high ground. They should be placed 





at from 50 to 100 yards' ilistauce troin eacli 
other, according to the declivity of the hill; so 
that the side channels may not be cut by carrying 
water too far. In these situations inlets should 
be built of masonry, to carry the water from the 
side channel of the road into the cross drains. 
The manner of building an inlet will be 
described in the chapter on Road Masonry. 
Numerous outlets should also be made from the 
side channels of the road, under tiie footpaths, 
or wastes and fences, into the field ditches. 

In mountainous countries, where the road 
passes along the slopes of the hills, it is neces- 
sary to carry open or catchwater drains, branch- 
ing from the upper ends of the cross drains, in 
an inchned direction, so as to catch the suriace 
water before it can reach the road. 

After all these precautions have been taken, 
the preservation of tiie surface of" the road from 
injury by water should be further secured, by 
giving to the surface of it a proper convexity 
in its cross section, and by making regular side 
channels. 

These side channels will be formed by the 
angle where the slope of the side parts of the 
suriace of the road abuts against the edge of 
the footpath, or other defining bounds of the 
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roadway. They will be capable of carrying off 
a great quantity of water, without being made 
into the form of a square-sided drain. 

Attention to make tlie surface of a road of a 
proper convex form is particularly necessary on 
hills, in order that tlie water may have a tend- 
ency to fall from the centre to the sides, in 
place of running from the sides to the middle 
part of the road, which it certainly will do 
unless the side channels are kept below the 
centre of the road, in the manner hereafter 
described. 

On all Iiills the greatest care should, also, be 
taken to keep the side channels always open ; for, 
if they are obstructed with dirt, the water will 
find its way over the middle of the road, and 
cut channels in it. The side channels of a road 
should be all thoroughly repaired as well as all 
the road drains before the approach of winter, 
and again after the winter is over ; but, besides 
these repairs at fixed periods, daily attention 
should be given to take care that no obstruction 
gets into them. 

Whenever a branch or field road joins a main 
road, it should not be allowed to interfere with 
the side channel : in order to secure this object, 
the point of junction should always be on the 
field side of the side channel ; unless this is the 
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esse, the branch or field road will, when on a 
higher level than the main road, carry its surface 
water upon the main road. 

In addition to all these means recommended 
to be adopted for securing the drainage of a road, 
it is of tlie utmost importance that evaporation 
should have full effect in drying up the surface 
of a road, by allowing the sun and wind to act 
upon it in the freest maimer. 

The necessity of giving a road a good exposure 
has already been mentioned under the head of 
" Laying out a Road ;" and the value of a rapid 
evaporation will be more fully explained when 
the repairing of roads is brought under con- 
sideration. 

If roads be kept dry, tliey will be maintained 
in a good state, with proportionally less expense. 
It has been well observed, that the statuary can- 
not saw his marble, nor the lapidary cut his 
jewels, without the assistance of the powder of 
the specific materials on which he is acting : this, 
when combined with water, produces sufficient 
attrition to accomplish his purpose. 

A similar effect is produced on roads, since 
the reduced particles of the materials, when wet, 
assist the wheels in rapidly grinding down the 
surface. 

H 2 
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A more particular description of the mode 
of constructing the several drains which have 
been mentioned, will be given in the chapter 
on Road Masonry. 
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tories for local and private purposes, and as an 
improvement on the wooden rails previously 
employed at coal mines and stone quarries. 

Mr. Wood, in his treatise on railroads, sup- 
poses that timber railways were first introduced 
about the year l602, or between that and 1649, 
by Beaumont, a speculator in coal mines, in the 
neighbourhood of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

It is certain that timber railways were in very 
general use in the collieries of North Cumberland 
and Durham about the commencement of the 
eighteenth century. It is stated, tiiat on rail- 
ways of this description a horse could draw 
about forty-two hundred weight ; the usual load 
for one horse upon the common roads being, at 
that time, about seven hundred weight 

The first improvement which took place in 
railways of this description, was that of laying 
down double rails, or one rail over the other, 
the upper being pinned down to the under one ; 
by which means it could be replaced by a new 
one when it was worn out, without raising or 
disturbing the sleepers or the under rails. The 
next improvement was securing the upper rail 
from injury by covering it with a plate of iron, 
and substituting iron wheels for wooden ones, 
about the year 1753. 
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At what period the next improvement took 
place, namely, tliat of using iron rails instead of 
wooden ones, is not exactly known. Mr. Robert 
Stephenson, of Edinburgh, says, that the first 
cast-iron rails were made at Coiebrookdale, in 
Shropshire, in the year I767. 

Mr. Wood states tliat Curr, in his " Coal 
Viewer and Engine Builder," published in 1797> 
says, " tliat the making and use of iron railroads 
were the first of my inventions, and were intro- 
duced at the Sheffield colliery about twenty-one 
years ago." They were not, however, generally 
known, until they were introduced by Mr. 
Outram, engineer of the Butteriy Works, in 
Derbyshire, many years after. 

In 1789, Mr. Jessop introduced the edge-rail 
on the public railroad at Loughborough : this 
was a considerable improvement of the old 
system of flat plates with flanches. The only 
great improvement which has since taken place, 
is the making of the edge-rails of wrought 
instead of cast iron, and the fixing of them 
in a more firm manner to the blocks, or 
sleepers. 

Mr. Wood states, that iron rails were tried 
at Wallbattle Colliery about the year 1805, 
H 4. 
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by Mr. C. Nixon ; but Mr. Stephenson says, 
they were first introduced about the year 
1815, at Lord Carlisle's coal works on Tindall 
Fell, Cumberland. According, however, to the 
statement of Mr. Thomson, the present agent, 
they were laid down on that railroad in 1808. 
Since that period they were not extensively used 
until after the year 1 82+. 

Previous to 1794 there was no public rail- 
way. In that year, Mr. Samuel Homfray 
obtained an act of parliament for constructing 
an iron railway between Cardiff and Merthyr- 
Tydvil, in South Wales, for the use of the 
public, on paying certain tonnage rates per 
mile. Soon after 1797, iron railways began to 
be constructed in Shropshire, as branches to the 
canals, and in other parts of England. 

It is generally allowed, that on a railway well 
constructed, and laid with a declivity of one in 
ninety-six, or fifty-five feet in a mile, one liorse 
will readily take down waggons containing from 
twelve to fifteen tons, and bring back the same 
waggons with four tons in them, and that on a 
level railway a horse can draw twelve tons. 

An ingenious contrivance has been adopted 
on the Darlington railway, for increasing the 
work performed by the horses. Great part of 
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the traffic is in one direction, and the railway 
happens to be so constructed that, on a consider- 
able portion of its length, the carriages descend 
by their own gravity when loaded. 

A low truck, or platform, accompanies the 
train of loaded waggons ; on tliis truck the 
horses are carried along those parts of the 
road where the carriages are moved by gra- 
vity : by these means they are enabled to do 
much more work than tliey otherwise could 
do; for, by the time the carriages arrive at the 
bottom of the descent, the horses are in some 
measure rested, and are enabled to drag on the 
train of waggons, with fresh vigour, to tlie next 
inclined plane, where they again ascend the 
truck. 

Mr. Storey states that " previous to carriages 
being used for the horses to ride on, a week's 
work, of six days, was eighty-seven miles with 
twelve tons of coals, and five tons and a half of 
empty carriages, and eighty-seven miles back 
with five tons and a half of empty carriages ; in 
all, lyt miles. A week's work, after using the 
horse carriage, was 120 miles with twelve tons 
of coals, and five tons and a half of empty car- 
riages, and 120 miles with five tons and a half of 
empty carriages ; in all, 2+0 miles, or one third 
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more work, and the horses improved in con- 
dition ; whereas formerly the horses grew worse 
in condition." • 

It is stated in the " Treatise on the Horse," 
published by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, as an unparalleled instance 
of the power of the horse, that one horse drew 
on tlie Surrey railroad, near Croydon, twelve 
waggons loaded with stones, each waggon weigh- 
ing about three tons, a distance of six miles, 
with apparent ease, in one hour and forty-one 
minutes. 

On the Penrhyn railway, in Caernarvonshire, 
two horses draw twenty-four waggons one stage 
six times per day, which carry twenty-four tons 
each journey, or one hundred and forty-four tons 
per day. This radway is six miles and a quarter 
in length, and is divided into five stages ; it falls 
at the rate of one in ninety-six, and has three 
inclined planes. 

In speaking of the horses employed upon the 
Backworth and Killingworth railways, Mr. Wood 
says, " the horses are extremely powerful. The 
average resistance with the loaded carriages is 
42 pounds, and with the empty carriages, 189 
pounds, giving a mean of 115 pounds : they 

• Mr. Storey's Report ; Wood mi Railwa^a, page SOS. 
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traverse the distance backwards and forwards 
most frequently eight times a day, making nine- 
teen miles. This maybe taken as the maximum 
performance of horses, and will show the resist- 
ance which a very powerful horse is capable of 
overcoming occasionally." 

The expense of constructing railways depends 
upon the nature of the ground they are made 
over, and the purpose for which they are in- 
tended. In many situations, where the trade 
is altogether a descending one, and water 
scarce, they are preferable to canals, and may 
be constructed cheaper ; but for general traiBc 
over a wide extent of country, they do not 
afford as cheap a means of conveyance as 
canals. 

In some instances, raCways have been con- 
structed for 1000/. per mile, but in others, the 
Manchester and Liverpool, for instajice, the ex- 
pense per mile has exceeded 30,000/. 

It is stated in the Quarterly Review, No. LXII. 
p. 363., that the general average of a number 
of railroads, some tram-rails, others edge-rails, 
some of cast iron, others of wrought iron, of 
upwards of 500 miles extent, is as nearly as pos- 
sible 4000/. per mile, allowing them a double 
set of tracks ; and the writer very justly remarks. 
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" From tile imperfections of these old railroads 
we may extend the average to 5000/. per mile." 
Mr. Tredgold estimates the annual repair of a 
railroad at 55'jL per mile. 

Mr. Stephenson estimated the cost of making 
a railroad from London to Birmingham, at 
2,500,000/., or 21 ,756/. per mile ; but other engi- 
neers have calculated tlie total expense at about 
3,500,000/., or at 30, MX)/, per mile. 

The annual expense of keeping a railroad in 
repair depends much upon the velocity with 
which the waggons are drawn over it. Mr. 
Walker, in his Report to the Directors of the 
Manchester and Liverpool Railroad, states, 
"that, as the speed with engines is greater than 
with horses, the injury is greater in case of any 
in-egularity." 

It has been well ascertained, that railroads on 
i which horses are employed are always found in 
much better order and repair than those on 
which locomotive engines are used. 

The relative expense of transporting goods 
upon canals, railways, and common roads, may 
be estimated as follows : — From various ob- 
servations which have been made on the work 
actually performed by horses on several rail- 
ways, it may be assumed, that the greatest effect 
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produced by horses is twelve tons gross, drawn 
over a space of twenty miles per day ; and, as 
the waggons employed on railways are generally 
one-third of the gross weight, the net weight of 
the goods carried will be eight tons over twenty 
miles per day, by one horse, or l60 tons over 
one mile, at the average velocity of two miles 
per hour. The expense may be taken at two- < 
pence per ton per mile. 

On canals, one horse will draw a boat con- 
taining twenty-five tons of goods, over a space 
of sixteen miles per day, at the speed of two 
miles and a half per hour : this is equivalent to 
25x16=400 tons of merchandise carried over 
one mile per day, or two and a half times as- 
much as on a railway. The actual expense of 
transporting goods by canal, is only one half- 
penny per ton per mUe, including boat-hire, - 
steersman, wages, and horse power.* 

In Scotland and Ireland, where the roads are 
made with broken stones, and where the practice 
is to use one-horse carts, the work which horses 
perform may be taken at 25 cwt. exclusive of the 
cart. But in England, where waggons are used. 
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and the roads are not so hard, the work of horses 
may be taken at 15 cwt. In the latter case, 
- the average cost is about nJnepence per ton per 
mile, including the wear and tear of the carts, 
and the wages of the drivers. In some parts of 
the country the cost is sixpence per mile, 
but in other parts, as near London, it is one 
' shilling. 

The expense of carrying goods by locomotive 
engines on railways much exceeds that on canals 
or on railways with horses. 

Since the opening of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester railway, locomotive engines have been 
very much improved. On that hne of railway, 
goods are carried at from eight to ten miles per s 
hour for 4^(/. per ton per mile, and passengers 
are carried at the same speed from Manchester 
to Liverpool, or nice versa, for 3s. 6d., and " 
in the first class of carriages, with a velocity 
of from fifteen to twenty miles per hour, 
for 7«, 

The locomotive engines cost, in the first in-^ 
stance, from 600/. to 1000/. ; the waggons for 
goods, about 40/. ; and the carriages for pas- 
sengers, about 21X)/. each. ' The locomotive en- 
gines are able to draw immense loads, but they 
•IT extremely expensive. The annual expense 
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of each engine is estimated at 1500/.* including ^ 
wear and tear, and fuel and attendance. 

In speaking of the comparative performances 
of locomotive engines and horses on railways, 
Mr. Wood says : — 

*' The least performance of a locomotive en- 
gine will be equal to that of eighteen horses, sup- 
posing that an average velocity of twelve miles 
per hour for eight hours in the day be attained. 
Much of this will depend upon the length of the 
railway, and the nature of the traffic in which 
they are employed : in short lines of road, 
where the delays in changing, &c., produce con- 
siderable stops, this performance will be di- 
minished ; but still their performance will equal 
that of a considerable number of horses. The 
relative cost will, of course, depend much upon 
the situation of the district in which they are 
used, with respect to the price of fuel, and other 
circumstances j and their performance, upon the 
length and features of the railroad on which they 
are made to travel. In a general way, perhaps, i 
at the rate of speed above assigned, we may state [ 
the cost of one locomotive engine equal to thatj/ 
of four horses and their attendants. So long, 
therefore, as the performance of a locomotive en- 
gine exceeds that of four horses, the economy of 
.— transit will be in favour of engines ; and where 
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the length of the railway, and the nature of the 
traffic, will allow of a maximum performance, 
then their relative utility, compared with horses, 
_ will be as four and a half to one."* 

From actual experience, however, it will be 
found that the expense of locomotive engines, 
travelling at a velocity of ten to fifteen miles per 
hour on the Manciiester and Liverpool railway, 
fer exceeds what was contemplated ; but the 
period is so short since they first commenced 
running, that it is impossible, as yet, to say 
what the ultimate expense may be ; for, at 
present, all the works and machinery are new, 
and will, of course, have cost less for repairs 
during the first few years than they will here- 
after. 

The annual expense of working a locomotive 
engine on the Liverpool and Manchester rail- ! 
way is stated, by Mr. Graliame of Glasgow, to be I 
2107/. lis., instead of 270/. 1 2s. lOrf., as first sup-' 
posed it would have been. He says, " Previous to 
opening the Liverpool railway, Messrs. Stephen- 
son and Lock, engineers to the railway, judging 
from various trials and experiments made on the 
railway, calculated the expense of an engine 

• Wood on Railways, p. ^M. 
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doing nine hundred anil tliirty-seven trips yearly, 
or three trips per day at the rate of fifteen miles 
per hour, dragging a dead weight of thirty tons, 
at 32+/. 12*. lOrf., including a sum of 5il. laid 
aside each year for the replacement of the en- 
gine, and interest on cost ; or the cost of the mo- 
tive power of each trip was calculated hy them 
at a sum something under six shillings and six- 
pence. 

" It does not appear by the Liverpool and Man- 
chester radway reports what number of engines 
they had in employment during the year 1831 : 
but this is of little importance, as the number of 
thirty-mile trips performed by the engines is 
specially stated, with the costs of these trips ; 
and this cost includes merelif the price of coke 
consumed, the cost of repairs, and the engine 
men's wages, without any aUoicance whatever for 
interest of capital, or replacement of the engines 
themselves. 

" Now, the exact number of thirty-mile trips 
made by the Liverpool railway engines in the | 
six months of the year 1831 was 5392, of which 
29*4 were with carriages and passengers ; the 
gross weight dragged not exceeding fourteen 
tons. The expense or cost of these 5392 trips, 
for coke, wages, and repairs alone (allowing 
nothing for replacement), was 12,203/. 5g. 6d., 




or a little above 2/. 5s. 3d. per trip ; or the bare 
cost of one engine doing nine hundred and 
thirty-six trips was 2107^. 14s., instead of 20?^ 
12*. lOrf.'* 

The plan of constructing a railway should be 
arranged so as to be adapted to the purposes for 
which it is intended. If for local or private pur- 
poses, the same expense is not necessary as when 
the railway is for geneial and public traffic. 

In the former case, the rails should not be so 
heavy, so strong, or so expensive as when em- 
ployed for tlie latter, and the blocks may be of 
much less weight, and the fastenings less per- 
fect. 

To form a perfect railway for general traffic, 
en which locomotive engines are to be em- 
ployed, the surface of the ground over which 
it is to be made shoidd be reduced by cutting, 
filling, or tunnelling, to rates of inclination not 
exceeding one in 300. The rads should be of 
wrought iron of not less than fifty pounds to tlie' 
yard, and they should be laid on blocks of hard 
solid stone, each of not less than five cubic feet. 

These blocks should be set on a firm, solid 
foundation of hard broken stones, at least two 
feet thick, technically called ballasting. The 
space between tlie blocks should be filled up with 
rubble stones, and the whole should be covered 
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with gravel up to the level of the bottom of the 
rails. 

What has been said in the fourth chapter, rela- 
ting to the draining of a turnpike road, should 
be strictly attended to in constructing railways. 

Railroads, on which locomotive engines are 
employed, should not be carried across a turnpike 
road on the same level with the road, but by 
tunnels or viaducts. When horses are employed, 
it is not so objectionable to cross roads on the 
same level; it should, however, if possible be 
avoided : when it is impossible, great care should 
be taken to keep the top of the rails on a level c 
with the surface of the road, or rather below it, 
and the space between the rails should be kept 
always tilled to the same level. ' 

Notwithstanding it seems to be universally 
believed, that tlie practicability of making use of 
locomotive steam engines on railroads has been 
established by what has taken place on the 
Manchester and Liverpool railway, there are 
muTiy competent judges who are of opinion that 
it would not have succeeded, liad it not been for 
the pecuhar circumstance of its forming a direct 
communication between two such very populous, 
opulent, and enterprising trading towns as Man- 
chester and Liverpool. 

1 a 
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In the twentieth number of the Foreign Quar- 
terly Review there is an article on locomotive 
engines and railroads, in which it is asserted, 
that " every attempt yet made to render steam 
carriages on railroads the means of economical 
and regular inland communication has totally 
and absolutely failed." 

The following is an epitome of the argument 
by which this proposition is supported. It is 
laid down as a principle that steam will be supe- 
rior to water, or wind, or horse-power only when 
it can be more easily, uniformly, and economi- 
cally applied ; and then it is maintained, that 
as yet it has not been more economically applied 
than horse-power, in consequence of the im- 
mense expense which has attended every plan 
which has been tried. For it appears, on ex- 
amining the half year's account to July, 1S32, 
of the Liverpool and Manchester railway com- 
pany, printed for the use of the subscribers, that 
the repairs of the railway cost 7331/. in the pre- 
ceding six months, and that the repairs of the 
engines in the same period cost 10,582/., making 
the amount of expense for repairs in a year 
35,826/., on a line of railway of thirty miles, be-__ 
ing at the rate of 1 1 9-il. a mile. 

The article proceeds to state, that the cause of 
this vast expense is the huge, disproportioned, 
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and clumsy masses of mechanism of which the 
steam engines consist : these would produce, by 
their weight and jolts, tiieir own rapid destruc- 
tion, as well as that of tlie railway, if it were not 
for the repairs which are constantly going on. 
This injury to the engines is occasioned in 
consequence of having no contrivance to prevent 
the jolts from being communicated to them 
which the wheels are exposed to in passing over 
the railway; and these jolts are occasioned by 
the una\''oidable defects common to all railroads ; 
for a railroad is not, by any means, what many 
suppose it to be, a perfectly smooth and even road 
of metal ; but being composed of separate rails 
of iron, laid one following another, in lengths 
of not more than six yards, there are frequent 
breaks in the line, although almost imperceptible, 
in consequence of its being impossible to make 
perfect joinings of the rails, owing to the neces- 
sity of openings being kept between them to admit 
of their expansion and contraction with the vari- 
ation of tlie temperature. In addition to this, 
the rails are not supported uniformly, by lying 
on the surface of the road, but rest on stones or 
sleepers, placed at the distance of a yard from 
each other. According, therefore, as heavy 
weights pass over the rails with great velocity, 
these sleepers are driven deeper into the ground, 
t S 
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some more deeply than others, ao that the surface 
of the hne of rails becomes uneven. 

Though tliis defect is not easily detected by 
the eye, it appears on close examination with 
instruments, and on watching the motion of a 
carriage ; for the wheels, on passing every join- 
ing of the rails, receive a jolt which causes a 
change of direction, first towards one side and 
then towards the other : hence the carriage rolls 
very much, whilst at every swing one wheel or 
the other strikes a rail with considerable vio- 
leuce. 

In order to remedy the great defect of having 
no contrivance to prevent the jolts from being 
communicated to the engines which the wheels 
are exposed to, an arrangement is indispensably 
necessary for supporting the carriage body and 
the whole moving machinery upon flexible 
springs, so tliat the whole may vibrate freely in 
every direction, and yet admit of its being im- 
pelled forwards with uniform power and velocity. 
But to apply a continuous force to wheels 
through a set of springs from a machine that is 
permitted to swing liackwards and forwards, ao 
as to be now nearer to them and then further off, 
implies a combination of stlfihess and flexibility 
which seems an absolute contradiction. Such 
an arrangement requires that those parts should 
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be rendered movable, which it is of the greatest 
importance to preserve immovable. 

The article liere quoted conchides by observing, 
— " But the failure which has hitherto attended 
all attempts at the steam carriage, it is right to 
say, has arisen^ not from any necessary incompati- 
bility between the nature of steam, and the par- 
ticular application of its power to railroads, but 
from the deficiency of the inventions, in some of 
the great elements of structure that are essentia! 
to its success. 

" We may, therefore, still look forward to the 
substitution of its use for hor8e-]x)wer in bring, 
ing about a great and beneficial change in the 
moral, political, and commercial state of the 
empire." • 

PAVED KOADS. 

In situations where canals cannot be con- 
structed, either from want of water, or other 
circumstances, and where the description and 
quantity of traffic, or local obstructions, do 
not justify the exjK'nse of forming a railroad, 
paved roads made on proper principles would 
be found much better tor conveying goods tlian 
turnpike roads, constructed as they usually are. 

• See No. 20. of Uie Foreign Qnorta-ljr flertew. Article 
VII. 

I 4 
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The advantages which may be derived from 
paved roads, as a means of transport, have 
been too much over-iooked ; and therefore it 
is very important to show how much superior 
a well made paved road is to a common road 
in enabling horses to draw very large burdens. 

On a smooth, well made pavement, quite hori- 
zontal, it appears, from the experiments made 
with Mr. Macneill's machine, that the resist- 
ance to draught is not more than the 100th 
part of the weight of the carriage and its load, 
when the carriage is properly constructed, and 
mounted on straight and cylindrical axles.* 
According to this a horse of great power would 
be able to draw on such a road, if horizontal, 
six tons and three quarters ; and if with no 
greater inclination than 1 in 50, two tons and a 
quarter. 

The following statement on pavements is 
taken from the evidence of Mr. Walker, given 
before a select committee of the House of Com- 
mons, upon the Commercial Road from London 
to the West India Docks: — 

" It is not, I am sure, overstating the advan- 
tages of paving, but rather otherwise, to say. 



■ See tjeventh Report on the Hoiyhead Road. 
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taking the year through, two horses will do as 
much or more work with the same labour to 
themselves upon a paved road than three upon a 
gravelled road, if the traffic on the gravelled 
road is considerable ; and if the effect of this is 
brought into figures, the saving of the expense 
of carriage will be found to be very great when 
compared with the cost of paving. If the 
annual tonnage upon the Commercial Road be 
taken at 250,000 tons, and at the rate of only 
three shillings per ton from the Docks, it could 
not, on a gravel road, be done under four shil- 
lings and six-pence, say, however, four shillings, 
or one third per ton difference, which makes a 
saving of 112,500/. in one year. 

" 1 think I am under the mark in all these 
figures ; and I am convinced, therefore, that the 
introduction of paving would, in many cases, be 
productive of great advantages." 

Mr. Walker further says, that *' during tliir- 
teen years that the East India Docks' branch 
has been paved, the paving has not cost twenty 
pounds in repairs, although the waggons, each 
weighing about five tons, with the whole of the 
East India produce, which is brought from the 
Docks by land, have passed all that time in 
one track upon it ; and a great deal of heavy 
country traffic tor the last eight years, when a 
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communication was formed vith the county of 
Essex."* 
This road has been referred to, not by way of 

showing a perfect specimen of pavement, but 
geneially to point out the advantages of paved 
roads ; for this road, in consequence <^ the 
plan of Mr. Walker not having been strictly 
attended to, was by no means originally con- 
Btnicted in so perfect a manner as it might have 
been. 

Still, however, it was by &r the best specimen 
of pavement that had been executed; and it has 
fully establislied, by experience, the great ad- 
vantages which the public may obtain by making 
a paved road for transportuig merchandise, when 
it is not possible to make a canal or railway. 

The plan of paving this road was altered in 
X829 : large blocks of granite, live or six feet in 
length, sixteen inches wide, and twelve inches 
deep, were laid for the wheels to run upon, as on a 
tramroad of iron, except that there is no flanche. 
The space between the granite blocks is paved. 
The plan has succeeded, as may be seen irom 
the following Report of Mr. Walker to tlie trus- 
tees of this road: — 

" I beg to report the results of tlie expe- 

• See Report of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mong, on Turnpike Roads, in 1819. 
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riments made this day upon the stone tramway 
now forming on the Commercial Road, before 
you, accompanied by the Chairman of the West 
India Dock Company, and Mr. Colville, one of 
the directors. 

" The experiments were made upon the space 
between the West India Dock-gate and the first 
turnpike upon the Commercial Road, with a 
very good towni-made waggon, belonging to 
Messrs. Smith and Sons, distillers, and a stone 
truck, belonging to Messrs. Freeman. 

" The dust had been swept off the tramway 
in the morning. The distance is 550 feet, of 
which 250 feet nearest the Dock-gate rises 1 foot, 
or one in 250, and the other 300 feet rises about 
24 feet, or 1 in 11(5. 

" The whole rise in the 550 feet is 3^ feet, or 
1 in 155. 

" The gravity of one ton upon the lower 
length is, therefore, 224^ lbs. divided by 250, 
or nearly 9 lbs. Upon the upper length it is 
eSiOlbs. divided by llG, or lO^'^s., and the 
average of gravity upon the whole lengtli is 
2240 divided by 155, or U^lbs. 

" Experiment ist. The general average resist- 
ance of four tons gross (viz. waggon 1 ton l(i cwt. 
and goods 2 tons 4 cwt.), as ascertained by your 
chairman (C. H. Turner, Esq.) and Mr. Colvile, 
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by means of a spring weighing machine, was 1 27 
lbs. ; from which, if we deduct the gravity of 4 
tons, or 19^ lbs. multiplied by 4, say 77 lbs., there 
is left, for the friction of 4 tons, 50 lbs,, which 
gives for the friction of 1 ton 12^ lbs., lioth of 
the whole weight moved. 

" This friction is not more than upon the best 
constructed edge railway. I consider that the 
greater size of our wheels, and there being no 
flanche, compensate for the roughness of the 
stones (from their being newly laid), as com- 
pared with an iron railway. 

" Experiment 2d. A pony 12^ hands high, 
weight 4^ cwt., drew upon the upper part in 
your presence, and afterwards upon the lower 
part in your and the directors' presence, six 
tons (gross). I was not aware that the differ- 
ence of inclination of the two parts was so great, 
or he should have gone over the upper length 
again, — he had done it more than once before. 
" Taking, therefore, the upper part on the 
rise of 1 in ll(j, the pony's exertion was, 

lbs. 
Gravity 19^ lbs. multiplied by G, or - ll(i 
Friction 12^ lbs. multiplied by (i, or - 75 

Making together 191 

and 191 lbs. divided by 12^ lbs. (the friction of 
one ton) gives 15 tons. 
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" The pony's work, tlierefore, was equal to 
Jifleen tons ili'awn upon a level road. 

" Experiment 3d. The waggon, loaded as in 
the preceding experiment, being turned round 
and started by the pony's exertion, ran down 
the whole length to the Dock-gate with increas- 
ing velocity (the pony not drawing it), and for 
a distance off the tramway, before it could be 
stopped i consequently the average fall of 1 in 
155 exceeded the resistance by friction. 

" Experiment 4'th. A powerful horse (weight 
14 cwt.) drew 12 tons gross (the waggon and 
truck loaded) from the West India Dock-gate 
to the turnpike, at the rate of l miles per hour. 

" Taking, tlien, the upper length, or a rise of 
1 in llG, we have 

lbs. 

Gravity 12 times igjibs., or - 232 
Friction 12 times 124 lbs., or - 150 



Making together 382 

and 382 lbs. divided by 1241bs. gives S0\ tons. 

" The horse's work was therefore the same as 

if he had been drawing 30^ tons upon the level. 

■ " The full average work of a horse, per day, 

is 150 lbs. moved 20 miles; consequently the 

pony was exerting one fourtli more than the 
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average work of one horse through the day; and 
the horse was doing the work of 2^ horses. 

" The horse appeared to go easUy; but the 
exertion was, of course, too great to be con- 
tinued for any considerable time, so as to form a 
basis for general calculation. 

" Upon the whole, I think the conclusion is, 
that if the road were level, the work of a London 
draught horse upon the tramway would be ten 
tons (gross) ; but as tlie Commercial Road rises 
towards London, a deduction must be made ironi 
this for gravity, the amount of which depends 
upon the inclination of the road, and is common 
to all kinds of roads and railways. Therefore, 
taking all things into consideration, I am of opi- 
nion that six tons (gross) from the Docks to 
Whitechapcl, and a greater weight from White- 
cliapel to the Docks, may be considered a proper 
load for one horse on tlie tramway." 

A common opinion prevails, that because 
paved streets have almost every where been 
suffered to be rough and imperfect, all jiavc- 
menbi must necessarily be rough and bad ; 
but a slight degree of consideration will show 
that this opinion is witliout foundation, and tliat, 
in point of (act, the cause of rough and bad 
pavements is bad management, arisuig from 
thu ignorance of tliose employed to make them. 
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or the want of sufficient funds for executing good 
work. 

The chief defects of all pavements arise from 
neglecting to give the stones a proper :4hape, and 
to construct a substantial foundation to support 
them, 

Tiie foundation for the London pavements 
has commonly been formed with all sorts of old 
rotten materials, without having uniformity in 
texture or solidity. 

This makes the bottoming of unequal strength, 
and the consequence is, that afler the pave- 
ment has been laid upon it, the weaker parts 
give way, wliile the stronger remain firm, so 
that the suiface of the street becomes low in 
some places, and high in others, and very soon 
rough and out of order. 

But the etfect of this bottoming is visible 
in another way; for in consequence of the de- 
fective shape of the stones, and also of tlie defec- 
tive manner in which they are set, there is a 
quantity of soft earth between them, which 
serves to conduct the water which falls on tlie 
pavem^t through the joints of the stones into 
the body of earth tliat lies under them. Sut 
when the water gets into this earth, it forms a 
bed of mud, and the heavy weights passing over 
the paving stones press them into it, and then 
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the mud, not being able to resist the pressure, 
rises upwards between the joints to the surface 
of the pavement. 

In making some of the new pavements in 
London, more attention has been paid to the 
foundation than formerly, but still not so much 
as there should have been. Fleet Street, for in- 
stance, was paved with considerable care ; the 
stonas were properly shaped and dressed, and 
evenly laid: the ground was dug out twelve or 
eighteen inches deep, and a body of broken stones 
was put into the space thus cleared out for afound- 
ation, and the joints of the paving stones, when 
set, were grouted with liquid lime. Yet, not- 
withstanding all this, the pavement soon got out 
of order, and became uneven and extremely de- 
fective in a few months after it was made. The 
cause of this failure was the stones for the found- 
ation having been thrown in loosely, by cart-loads 
at a time, and merely levelled before the paving 
stones were laid on. 

The great defects in the London pavement, 
with respect to the shape of the paving stones, 
and to proper bottoming, are, in a great mea^ 
sure, to be attributed to the errors committed 
by the persons, who have had the management 
of making contracts for it. 
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They have acted too mucli on the principle of 
getting cheap work, and to accomplish this 
have neglected the main point of securing 
good work. In this way tliey have promoted a 
system of inconsiderate competition, and thereby 
reduced the price of paving work so unreasonably 
low, as to make it impossible for contractors to 
provide the best materials, and to bestow the 
necessary portion of labour on dressing and 
setting them, without loss. 

Besides this, the managers of the pavements 
have sometimes committed anotlier error, in 
requiring the contractors to execute their work 
by the superficial square yard, of a certain 
depth, without adding conditions respecting the 
weight of the stones to be put into a square yard, 
and without requiring the close joining of the 
stones. As contractors purchase the stones by 
weight, the less square (that is, the more im- 
perfect) they are, the more profit they will have 
on eacli superficial yard ; so also in proportion 
as the joints between the stones are wide, fewer 
stones will be used, and the work will be propor- 
tionably profitable to them, and defective for the 
use of the public. 

Having thus shortly explained the principal 
defects of the London practice of paving, the 
mode that seems fit to be adopted in its stead 
shall now be described. 
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The first object to be secured is, a good found- 
ation ; for this purpose, a bed should be formed 
■with a convexity of two inches to ten feet, so 
as to admit of twelve inches of broken stones 
being laid upon it. These should be put on 
in layers of four inches at a time. After the first 
layer is put on, the street should be kept open 
for carriages to pass over it. When this first 
layer has become firm and consolidated, then 
another layer of four inches should be put on, 
and worked in as before, care being taken to 
rake the ruts and tracks of the wheels of car- 
riages, so that the surface may become smooth, 
and consolidated. The same process should 
be repeated with the third layer of stones, by 
which means, a solid and firm foundation will be 
established, of twelve mches iii thickness, for the 
dressed paving stones to lie upon.* 

After this operation is accomplished, the next 



* Mr. Edgewortli eays, in his EsHiy on Roads, " In all 
pavements, Ilie first thing to be altendeil to is the foundation 
This must be made of strong and uniform materials, wi-11 
rammed togotlier, and accurately formed to correspond with 
the figure of the superincumbent pavement. "Hiis has no- 
where been more effectually accomplished than in some late 
pavement in Dublin. Major Taylor, who is at the head of 
the paving board, before he began to pave a street, first 
made a good gravel road, and left it to be beaten down by 
carriages for several montlis : it then became a fit foundation 
for a good pavement," Page 33. 
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thing to be attended to, is to provide proper 
paving-stones. These should be cut into a rect- 
angular shape, and of the hardest quality that 
can be procured ; granite is the best, but whin- 
stones, some descriptions of limestone, and free- 
stone, will answer the purpose. 

Witli regard to the size of the stones, that 
should be regulated by the intercourse.* The 
streets should be divided into three classes, ac- 
cording as the thoroughfare la greater or less. 
For streets of the first class, or greatest thorough- 
fare, the stones should be ten inches in depth, 
from ten to fifteen inches in length, and from six 
to eight inches in breadth on the face. For 
streets of the second class the stones should be 
eight inches in depth, from eight to twelve 
inches in length, and from five to seven inches 
in breadth on the face. For streets of the third 
class, the stones should be six inches in depth, 
from six to ten inches in length, and from four 
to six inches in breadth on the face. 

After having prepared a proper bottoming,^ 



* The folloiring h taken Trom Encyclop^die de I'lngOnieur, 
vol. i. p. 355. : — "In Fmucc, pavements are made with 
stones cut with the liiimmer. of seven or eight inches on 
every side, like so many dice : these Etones are laid in lines, 
on a bed o? aand. from seven to eight inches in thicknew. 
River sand is tlie best." 

K 2 
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the greatest care must tlien be bestowed in 
setting the stones. Fine gravel must be pro- 
vided, cleansed from all earth, to form a bed 
over the bottoming of two inches thick for the 
stones to be set in. Strong mortar must also be 
provided ; and, besides the common tools, each 
pavior should have a wooden maul, the head of 
which should be made of beech or elm, and 
should weigh about fourteen pounds. The 
stones should be selected so that they may be 
laid in even courses, and so as to match, as nearly 
as possible, in each course with regard to breadth 
and depth. 

The pavior should first set a stone on the 
gravel bed, by striking it strongly downwards 
with the maul, and then on its sides. Then 
he should lift it out of its berth, and put mor- 
tar on the sides of the two adjoining stones; 
after which he should again place the stone in 
its berth, and strike it as hard as he can, down- 
wards and sideways, witli the maul, till it is fast- 
ened in the position in which it is to remain. 
Each stone should be set in this manner ; and, 
when the pavement is finished, it will be so firm 
as not to require ramming.' 

• See Mr. Teirord's Report od Pavements, b the Appen- 
dix, No. 2. : and Mr, James Walker's observations oa the 
same subject, .Appendix, No. 3. 
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The crossings for foot-passengers should be 
raised above tiie level of the pavement, by 
giving a moderate convexity to tlie bottoming. 
They should ^ be made with stones of the size 
for streets of the first class, more accurately 
dressed. 

The pavement should be formedwith a regular, 
but very moderate convex surface, by giving the 
bed for it the convexity already mentioned ; there 
should be no gutter or other channel but that 
which will be formed by the angle made by the 
surface of the pavement abutting on ttie curb- 
stone. The curb-stone of the pavement should be 
made of long blocks of stone, of a quality suf- 
ficiently hard to resist the shocks of wheels 
striking it. These blocks should be bedded in 
gravel, and joined with cement : they should be 
sunk four inches at least into the ground, and be 
six inches above the pavement. 

The foot pavements should be made of well- 
dressed flags ; each flag to have its sides rect- 
angular, and to be set in mortar with a very close 
joint upon a strong gravel bed of six inches in 
depth. The flagstones should be at least two 
inches and a half thick ; the surface of the foot 
pavements should have a declivity at the rate of 
one inch in ten feet, towards the street. 
K 3 
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In those towns where the intercourae of foot 
passengers is considerable, the greatest possible 
breadth should be given to the foot pavements. 
In general, this important acoommodatioa is too 
much n^ected. 

In making a contract for paving a street, it 
should be so arranged that the work shall be paid 
for by the superiicial yard. A specification 
should be connected with the contract, requiring 
that the natural soil shall be removed to a certain 
depth, and made level; that the bottoming shall 
consist of certain prescribed materials, and of a 
fixed depth and convexity, and be laid on in the 
manner already described ; that the stones shall 
be of a certain shape, and size, and weight in 
each superficial yard ; and that they shall be set 
in a regular manner. 

The specification should also provide that an 
inspector shall be appointed to see that the con- 
ditions of the contract are fulfilled. 

A drawing of the transverse section of the 
proposed pavement should be made, and at- 
tached to the contract. (See Plate III. Fig. 1.) 
But, besides these precautions, the persons 
who have the management of the business of 
making the contract should take care to ascer- 
tain the sum for which an honest and skilful 
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contractor can execute the work in a propei 
manner. This is necessary in order that they 
may avoiti making a bargain on such terms 
as will oblige the contractor to have recourse to 
inferior materials and workmanship, to save him- 
self from losing money' by his undertaking. It 
is not, by any means, difficult to ascertain ex- 
actly what each part of this kind of work will 
cost, and to make an accurate estimate of the 
■ total expense to be incurred. 

Such an estimate ought always to be made 
by a competent person in the employment of 
the commissioners or other persons who have 
to manage contracts for jiavements. And in 
place of promoting an indiscriminate compe- 
tition for the purpose of lowering the price, 
without regard to the quahty of the work to be 
performed, the commissioners or other mana- 
gers ought to call upon a few of the most re- 
spectable paving contractors for proposals; and 
give the contract to the bidder who comes nearest 
to the estimate of their own officer. If no fair 
tender be made, recourse may then be bad to 
advertising for a contract. 

With respect to the repairing of paved streets, 
this work should be done by contract. The 
price may be fixed by the suoerficial yard; but 
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the manner of doing the work should be mi- 
nutely described in a specification. 

Whenever any pavement is taken up, if only a 
few stones, there ought to be fresh broken stones 
provided for making good the bottoming. A 
principal cause of the bad state of the pave- 
ment in London is neglecting the repairing of 
them in due time. After a pavement is newly 
laid, it is usually left without any repairs imtil it 
is in a ruinous state ; but, instead of this, con- 
stant attention should be paid to it, and as soon 
as a single stone gets out of its proper bearing it 
should be taken up, and relaid with new bot- 
toming. In case of breaking up the pavement 
for water or gas pipes, it should be specified 
that a complete bottoming of stones should 
be first laid down over tlie pipes, similar in 
every respect to that provided for the first 
making of the pavement. 

The paving stones should be laid on loose at 
first, and left till tlie bottoming is consolidated, 
and then they should be taken up and carefully 
set in mortar. 

Paved streets have been objected to on ac- 
count of the noise made by carriages passing 
over them. The noise chiefly arises from the 
boxes of the wheels striking the arms of the axle- 
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trees ; and, therefore, when a paved street is ex- 
ceedingly rougli, the strokes of the axles are 
frequent and violent. But when a paved street 
is properly made, the surface of it will be com- 
paratively smooth, and then both the number 
and force of the strokes of the axles on the 
boxes will be greatly reduced, and consequently 
the noise made by carriages. M'hen a carriage 
passes from a rough to a well-made pavement, 
the difference of sound is immediately perceiv- 
able. 

It is supposed by some persons that if the 
streets were paved in the way proposed their 
surface would be too smooth for horses to 
go safely over them ; but this supposition 
is not well founded, except when that kind 
of stone is used which becomes polished by 
wear. 

Scotch granite and some other kinds of stone 
do not become polished ; and therefore pave- 
ments made witli them will never have so smooth 
a surface as to be unfit for horses. A horse jiro- 
perly shod, will seldom slip on a pavement, 
or fall, unless when thrown down by being 
turned too short, or other careless manage- 
ment. 

The enormous expense whicli has been in- 
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'* The extent of the said roads is as under ; viz. 



Regent Street and Wnterloo Place, 
from Oxford Street to Pall Mall - 

Whitehall, from Buckingham Court to 

Margaret Street and Old and New 
Palace Yards 


Lineal. 


V«ds 
Superficiill. 


1300 
450 
260 


24.,4.01 
11,651 
9,199 


2010 


4.5,251 



(Signed) A. M. Robehtson, 

Clerk to the Commissioners for carrying 
into execution the Acts 5 Geo. IV. 
c.lOO. and6Geo.1V. c.38. 
Office of Woods, &c. 
30th April, 1827. 

The following is a copy of a statement which 
appeared in a London Morning Paper on this 
subject : — 

" Macadamisalion. 

" In tlie proceetUngs taken before the House 
of Lords, on the 11th of last May, several wit- 
nesses gave evidence on the Westminster Im- 
provement Bill as to the comparative expense 
of macadamising and paving. According to this 
evidence, there is no less a difference in ten 
years than 9/. on every superficial yard ; a yard of 
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paving for that time amounting to 10s. lOrf., and 
a yard of macadamised road for the same period 
costing Ql. 10s. lOrf. 

" Mr. Johnson, an eminent pavior and stone 

merchant, stated before their Lordships that 

he had been a contractor for St. George's, St. 

Ann's, St. Giles's, and other parishes, and for 

8ome parts of the city, which enabled him to 

make very accurate calculations. He proved 

that the very best pavement would cost ISs. per 

square yard, which would require no repair for 

the first year certainly, and, in most cases, 

would cost nothing in repair for the first three 

years ; that the expense after the first year 

would be about Id. per yard per annum for fen 

years, after which the pavement as laid down 

would be wortli Ss. per yard to the parish ; 

thereby reducing tlie expense of a square yard of 

pavement in ten years to 10s. lOd., as under: — 

s. d. 

First cost, per superficial yard - 13 

Ten years' repairs, at id. do. - 3 4 

Ditto cleansing at 3rf. - - 2 6 



Deduct value of old stone 



Per yard 
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*' The old stone might last twenty years 
longer ; but, at all events, would be worth 8*. 
per yard after ten years' wear. That statement 
was made ou a calculation of using the very 
best material ; but most of the pavement is laid 
down at from 7*- to 10s. per yard. 

" A macadamised, or broken stone road, re- 
quires for keeping in repair the first year, and 
every year after, two coats of three inches thick, 
to allow for wear : the coating costs Is. 9rf. each 
yard ; the cleansing and scraping cost lOd. each 
yard, as under : — 



First cost, per superficial yard 

Two coatings, at Is. Qd. each per 

yard, for ten years 
Cleansing, at lOd. per yard, for ten 

years - _ . . 

Per yard 



7 



" The surveyor to the Commissioners of 
Westminster Bridge stated tliat the expense 
of paving and keeping in repair the bridge 
for twenty-two years (from 1802 to 1821) 
was 3494'/., including 1165/. for new pavement 
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in the first year, making an annual expense of 
159/. About two years ago the bridge was mac- 
adamized, and the year afler cost 1507/. 12«. 6d. 
There was a covering ordered in June, 18*25, 
which cost 172/. IOa'., besides Mr. M'Adam's 
annual charge of 300/. The surveyor said, he 
thought it now required another covering like 
that of last year, at the expense of 470/. 10*., as 
he Iiad examined tJie road, and found the broken 
stones, on an average, not more than three 
inches thick." 

The following is also taken from a London 
paper, and shows what was the result of con- 
verting the pavement over Blackfriars' Bridge 
into a broken stone roadway : — 

Jilaclfriar^ Bridge. 

" The report presented to the Court of Com- 
mon Council, last week, from the General Pur- 
pose Committee, relative to Blackfriars* Bridge, 
stated, that tiic City Surveyor having declared 
Mr. M'Adam liad completed his contract for 
macadamizing the same, the Committee had 
subsequently employed him to keep the bridge 
in repair, and that he had since delivered in a 
bill to them for no less than 473/. odd, tor such 
repairs, during a period of only eighteen weeks. 



11w( 



i fartba tuted. they I 



ladnr. 



I tiled Sor teoden to keep the Bid bridge in le- 
r for twelve inoatfai, aad seresal ofios had 
n Made them; oae oSmng to do the sme 
tf bccwecn aOOL and 4OO1L, while a seond teskkr 
mt w high as90(WL In &ct,*it appeals that the 
tnflic over this biH%ev which has greatij io- 
creaaed since it has been Bacadamized, e§ now 
to that amazing extent, that the new granite is 
[ grouod to powder almost as quicklj as it is laid 
m. It being tfatu nident that, to ke^ it in 
a proper state, the bridge would coat 1000/. per 
annnm, and the City having no separate linKLs 
for that purpose, the Committee recoaunended 
that it should be repaved oti its present sur&c^ 
on an estimated cost of loUO/. Tbe expense of 
keeping which in repair used to average under 
130/. per annum. The report further stated, 
that Mr. M'Adam offered, at the time of the al- 
teration being effected, to keep the bridge in re- 
pair for 130/. per annum." 



KOADS PABTLT PAVED ASD PARTLY MADE 
WITH BBOKEX STONES. 



To make a rood of this kind, sixteen feet of 
the middle should be perfectly well paved, ac- 
cording to the rules already laid down, and the 
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remainder of it on each side of the pavement 
should be made with small broken stones. The 
advantages that would be derived from such a 
road would be — 1st, the saving of the labour of 
horses, as before explained in treating of pave- 
ments ; and, 2dly, the diminishing of the ex- 
pense of repairs. 

If a road of this description be constructed 
with good materials, and in a workmanlike 
manner, it will require but a moderate expense 
to maintain it in excellent order; but constant 
attention will be necessary to keep the part where 
the pavement and the broken stones join from 
being cut into ruts. 

Whenever the traffic of a road is so great as 
to wear down three inches of hard broken 
stones in a year, the middle part of it should be 
paved. At this rate of wear half a cubic yard 
of materials wUI be requisite tor every lineal 
yard of eighteen feet of the breadth of the 
road. 

This will make the expense of new stones 
alone, for a road thirty -six feet wide, per mile per 
annum, (supposing the cubic yard of broken 
stones to cost twelve sJiilUngs,) amount to 
1056/. If the middle twenty feet of the bro- 
ken-stone streets in London, where the traffic is 
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very great, were paved, a great expense would 
be saved ; at the same time that the convenience 
of broken-stone roadways would not be taken 
away. 

The following remarks of Mr. Telford on 
roads paved in the middle are taken from his 
first Annual Report on the Holyhead Road, 
dated 6th May, 1824, p. 7. : — 

" As there is an ascent the whole way from 
London to the Archway road, it is particularly 
desirable to have the road surfece as hard as pos- 
sible. Flints are much too weak. What has 
been done for improving the Kensington road 
suggests a proper remedy, and the complete suc- 
cess of this experiment fully justifies the same 
plan being adopted on this Trust. I am fidly 
aware of the strong prejudice against paved roads ; 
but these prejudices have been created by the 
total want of skill in paving the streets of Lon- 
don, and their present very imperfect state. But 
if the middle sbcteen feet in breadth of the pre- 
sent road were made use of as a foundation for a 
well-constructed pavement of stones of a mo- 
derate size, and of a cubical shape, with full 
square joints, no road would be fitter for heavy 
loaded carriages : the rough faces of the stones 
give a degree of action to the springs that eases 
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the draft, while the perfect hardness permits 
carriages to move forward with a slight exertion 
by the horses. Along each side of the middle 
part tliere may be a roadway, twelve feet in 
width, made with broken stones of a durable 
quality. These side roads would answer for the 
hghter description of carriages and riding-horses. 
The whole breadth of the road, exclusive of 
footpatiis, would, according to this plan, be forty 
feet. This appears to combine all the requisites 
for roads in the vicinity of a great city." (See 
Plate III., Fig. 2.) 



A ROAD WITH A FOUNDATION OF PAVEMENT 
AND A SURFACE OF BROKEN STONES. 

The following specification of the manner of 
constructing a road of this kind of thirty feet 
in width, is taken from a contract for making a 
part of the Holyhead Road : — 

" Upon the level bed prepared for the road 
materials, a bottom course or layer of stones 
is to be set by liand in form of a close firm pave- 
ment: the stones set in the middle of the road 
are to be seven inches in depth ; at nine feet 
from the centre, five inches ; at twelve from the 
L 2 
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centre, four inches ; and at fifteen feet, three 
inches. They are to be set on their broadest 
edges lengthwise across the road, and the breadth 
of the upper edge is not to exceed four inches in 
any case. All the irregularities of tlie upper 
part of the said pavement are to be broken off 
by the hammer, and all the interstices to be 
filled with stone chips firmly wedged or packed 
by hand with a light hammer ; so that when the 
whole pavement is finished, there sliall be a con- 
vexity of four inches in the breadth of fifteen 
feet from the centre. 

" The middle eighteen feet of pavement is to 
be coated witli liard stones to the depth of six 
inches. Four of tliese six inches to be first put 
on, and worked in by carriages and horses ; care 
being taken to rake in the ruts until the sur^ce 
becomes firm and consolidated, after which the 
remaining two inches are to be put on. 

*• The whole of this stone is to be broken into 
pieces as nearly cubical as possible, so that the 
laigest piece, in it^ longest dimensions, may 
pass thrcmgh a ring of two inches and a half 
inside diameter. The paved ^taces on each dde 
of the ei^teen middle feet are to be coated with 

4icn .stones, or well-cleansed strong gravd, up 
! fnotpatli or other boundary of the road, so 
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as to make the whole convexity of the road six 
inches from the centre to the sides of it ; and the 
whole of the materials are to be covered with a 
binding of an inch and a half in depth of good 
grave!, free from clay or earth." (See Plate III., 

Fig. a.) 

The work of setting the paving stones must 
be executed with the greatest care, and strictly 
according to the foregoing directions, or other- 
wise the stones will become loose, and in time 
may work up to the surf"ace of the road: when 
the work is properly executed, no stone can 
move. 

If the work be executed by contract, the 
inspector should see all the operations as they 
are going on. He should walk over the pave- 
ment when it is completed, and try whether the 
stones be firmly fixed : and he should not allow 
any broken stones to be laid on over tlie pave- 
ment till it has undergone an examination of 
this kind. 

In breaking stones, the workmen should be 
required to break them as nearly cubical as pos- 
sible. When this rule is not attended to, a great 
quantity of materials is wa,sted by first splitting 
the stones into thin slices, and then breaking 
them into pieces that are too small, and too thin. 
If the stones or top metal are not broken very 
I. :i 
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small, the proper degree of smoothness of surtace 
irill Dot be obtained. 

When stones are very hard, they never make 
a very smooth surtace. Limestone will make 
a much smoother surface than whinstone and 
other harder stones, but they should not for this 
reason be preferred to harder stones; for these 
will wear longest, carriages will run lighter 
over them, and the expense, for scraping and 
repairing will be less. All the soft kinds of 
stones make heavy roads in wet weather ; and 
in dry weather there will be more friction upon 
roads made with them, because there will be 
more dust on their surface. 

The breadth of the road whicli has been de- 
scribed in the foregoing specification of tliirty 
feet, is recommended as fully sufficient for any 
road, except a road forming the approach to a 
very populous city. The confining of a road 
to this breadth contributes very much to preserve 
the whole surface of it, from side to side, in a 
good state, and to diminish expense. For when 
a road is of greater breadUi, the scraping and 
repairing of the excess beyond thirty feet costs 

lually a considerable sum. Mr. Telford says 

'his point, in his second Annual Report on 
Holyhead Road, dated 17th June, 1825 : — 
" (tlie surveyor of the Stonebridge and 
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Birmingfiam Uoad) " seems to be still too much 
disposed to prefer a road of a greater breadtli 
than that recommended by me, of thirty feet : he 
should reflect, that every yard in breadth makes 
17(30 superficial yards to be kept in good order 
in a mile, and therefore that a road of thirty-nine 
feet wide has 5280 superficial yards to be coated 
with materials, and kept clean, more than a 
road of thirty feet wide. The additional ex- 
pense of tile wider road may be set down at 
15/. a mile, and this rate for ten miles will 
make on his road an extra expenditure of 150/. 
a year." • 

With respect to the convexity of a road, it 
should be so arranged that it should be slight 
in the middle. In giving a convexity of six 
inches to a road of thirty feet in breadth, the 
convexity at four feet from the centre should 
be half an inch ; at nine feet, two inches ; and 
at fifteen feet, six inches. This will give the 
form of a fiat ellipsis. 

The binding, which in the foregoing speciti- 
cation is required to be laid on a new made 
road, is by no means of use to the road, but, 
on the contrar}', injurious to it. It is, how- 
ever, unavoidable, wJieu a long piece of new 
road is to be opened ; for, without it, the wheels. 
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by sinking into the new materials, would make 
the draught of the carriages much too heavy for 
the horses. This binding, by sinking between 
the stones, diminishes the absolute solidity of 
the surface of the road, lets in water and frost, 
and contributes to prevent the complete con- 
solidation of the mass of broken stones. 

If the plan here laid down for constructing 
a road be faithfully executed, it will secure all 
the objects that can be required. From the mo- 
ment it is first opened, it becomes daily harder 
and smoother, and very soon consolidates into as 
hard a mass as can be obtained by the use of 
broken stones. The subsoil of the road cannot 
get into a state of puddle, and rise up and mix 
with the surface materials, and thus produce 
those quagmires and deep ruts that are met with 
in wet weather on new roads made in tlie usual 



Although the expense of constructing a road 
on this plan may seem to be greater than that 
of making a road in the usual manner, taking on 
an average of five years, the joint expense of 
constructing and repairing such a road as the 
former, it will be much less than that of con- 
structing and repairing a road made by putting 
the surface materials on the natural soil, without 
a paved foundation ; for, in point of fact, such a 
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road has usually to be nearly new made every 
year, for some years after it is first opened. 

This method of making roads with a found- 
ation of pavement is described in French works 
on roads ; the following is taken from the Ency- 
clopedie de P Inghiieur, vol. i. page 356. : — 

" The first course of stones are to be from ten 
to twelve inches long, and nine inches deep. 
These are to be set by the hand on the bed of the 
road, with their broadest faces down and their 
pointed ends upwards; the interstices are to be 
filled with stone chips. The upper course of 
stones is to be of the hardest kind, broken to the 
size of an inch cube, on a large stone, as an 
anvil. 

" This course is to be nine inches in thick- 
ness, so that the whole thickness of the two 
courses will be eighteen inches." • 

The bed of pavement, for the whole width 
of the road, may, in some instances, be too 

• Since the sheet containing a note on the Simplon road 
ha« been printed off, the author has met with a reply to the 

Meuuiire of M. Ceard, by M. C , the engineer alluded to, 

which seems to exculpate M. C from the charges made 

■gainat him. 

For a full description of this road, so deservedly celebrated 
as one of the most magnificent of Napoleon's works, see 
MoHumftii, Victoires et ConguSUt da Fran^u, lU 1792 
d 1813, par M. Ch. Dupin. 
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expensive, in consequence of the difficulty of 
procuring proper stone. 

In such instances, it may be expedient to have 
only the eighteen middle feet of the carriage way 
with a foundation of pavement (See Plate III., 
fig. 4.) 

In a district of country where any coarse 
Bort of stone can be got for making a pave- 
ment, it will be cheaper to make a road with 
a pavement and six inches of broken stones, 
than with ten inches of broken stones without a 
pavement 

The following observations on the expediency 
of making a paved foundation for a road is taken 
from a Report of Mr. W. A. Provis, assistant 
engineer to Mr. TeKbrd, under whose immediate 
direction all the works on the Holyhead Road, 
in North Wales, were constructed : — 

" The pitching or paving the bottom of a 
road is a subject which has often been dis- 
cussed, and, though generally approved of by 
scientific men, has met with some decided op- 
ponents. 

" On the old part of the Shrewsbury and Holy- 
head Iload, which extends from Gobowen to 
Oaweatry, as well as in some other places, the 
foundation of the road had been paved, but in 
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an irregular and promiscuouB manner, some of 
the stones standing near a foot above others, 
and in some places holes were left without any 
stones ; upon this a coat of gravel had been 
laid, and necessarily of very unequal thickness, 
some of the points of the stones being scarcely 
covered. 

" This road having afterwards been much 
neglected, the upper gravel, where thin, was 
worn quite away, or else forced from its bed by 
being in so thin a coat that it could not bind, 
and the road's surface was thereby made a con- 
tinued succession of hard lumps and hollows with 
water standing in every hole after a shower, and 
no means of getting off but by soaking through 
the road. 

" Any stranger, on passing over such a road, 
would condemn the principle on which it was 
made. But here seems to be the great error, — 
that the principle is condemned, instead of the 
abuse of it. When the pacing is put downcare- 
fiilly by hand of equal or regular height, with no 
large smooth-faced stones for the upper stratum 
to slide upon, and the whole pinned so that no 
stone can move, I have no hesitation in saying 
that in many cases it is highly beneficial, and in 
none detrimental. Whenever the natural soil is 
clay, or retentive of water, the pavement acts 
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as an under drain to cany off any water that may 
pass through the surfece of the road. The com- 
ponent stones of the pavement, having broader 
bases to stand upon than those that are broken 
small, are not so liable to be pressed into the earth 
below, particularly where the soil is soft. The 
expense of setting this pavement is less than one 
fourth of that of" breaking an equal depth of 
stones to the size generally used for upper coat- 
ing ; and tlierefore, in point of economy, it has 
also a material advantage. 

" Mr. Telford, in all cases recommends this 
paving ; and the opinion of a man of such 
experience cannot be treated slightly. He has 
made more miles of new road than any en- 
gineer in the kingdom ; and having myself stu- 
died for nearly fifteen years in his school, and 
made a considerable extent of road under his 
direction, I may venture to say tliat his practice 
is not unsupported by experience. 

" I should not have said so much on this sub- 
ject, but from the circumstance of other road 
improvers having asserted that paving was use- 
less ; and I think that assertions on one side 
should be met with firmness on the other, when- 
ever an important principle is attacked, the cor- 
rectness of which can be established by reasoning 
and by facts. 
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" Whenever any new piece of road has been 
made, I have taken care that a good bottoming 
should first be put under the broken stones, be- 
cause I am satisfied that it makes the road more 
substantial, and is also less expensive. Some of 
the new road made on this principle by the 
Commissioners under the Act of 55 Geo. III. 
has now been travelled upon for four years ; and its 
present perfect state, I have no doubt, is owing 
to the firm foundation which was laid under the 
broken stones, I must refer to my last Report 
for further particulars of its advantage ; but as I 
did not then notice the comparative expense of 
the two modes of road-making, it is proper to 
state it here, in order to justily the course I have 
adopted. 

*' Supposing the materials are stone, to be quar- 
ried, and carted, say, a quarter of a mile on an 
average ; tliat the stoning shall be in both cases 
sixteen feet wide ; that, by Mr. Telibrd's mode, 
the bottoming shall be seven inches thick in the 
middle, and five inches at the sides, and the 
broken stones six inches in uniform thickness ; 
and that by the other mode there shall be no 
bottoming, but ten inches in depth of broken 
stones. 
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** The expanse of a lineal yard on Mr. Tel- 
ford's principle will be as follows : — 

s. dL 
Quanying if cubic yards of stone (mea- 
sured on the road) at 1$. Sd. - - 2 11 
Carrying if ditto — ^ mile on an aver- 
age — at&f. - - • . 10| 
Setting the bottom - - - 2 
Breaking the top 6 inches I cube yard 
2tU.6d. . . . . 1 * 



5 Si 



** The expense of a lineal y3id without bot^ 
toming would be — 

s. (L 

Quarrying and carrying f of the above 

quantity of if cubic yards of stone -32 
Breaking 10 inches in depth 1^ yards 

at 1$. 6d. - . - -23 



5 5 



** But if there were plenty of loose stones to be 
had without quarrying, which is very often the 
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esse, the expense per yard, with bottoming, 
would be, — 

s. d. 
Carriage of if cubic yards - - 10^ 

Setting the bottom and breaking the top 

as before - - - - 1 6 



2 H 

" Without the bottoming it would be — 

s* d. 
Carriage of f, the last-mentioned quan- 
tity - . . . 8^ 
Breaking 10 inches as before - - 2 3 

2 114 

" The first of these cases shows a saving of l^rf., 
and the latter of 7d. per lineal yard in favour of 
the bottomed road, a saving which of itself 
would not weigh much ; but, as the bottomed 
road is the most substantial and durable, it adds 
one more to its other advantages." • 

* The following are extracts from Mr. Telford's first An- 
nual Report on the Holyhead Road, May 1824 ; and from 
his sixth Annual Report, May 23. 1826 : — 

*' Besides the advantages of easy inclinations, ample 
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We shall conclude our remarks on the neces- 
sity of providing a proper foundation for a road 
by giving a description of the new Highgate 



breadth, perfect trainings, and complete protection, the 
forming of a smooth hard surface is one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of this new road. Id summer it is not dusty, 
and in winter it is very seldom dirty ; frosts and rains pro- 
duce but trifling and superficial etfects u]>on it. During the 
unusually severe frosts of the winter 1822 — 1823, and the 
subsequent thaws and heavy rains, the new road was not cut 
up or rutted in a single instance, though in several pans of the 
old road, even where it had been put into decent repair, it 
was too weak to stand such hard tests : it broke up end became 
as bad as a bog. This breaking-up was not confined lo parts 
of the Holyhead road, but was the case, and to a much 
greater extent on many, and perhaps all the roads of the 
neighbourhood, [ii fact it seemed to be almost universally 
the case on all roads not constructed with strong foundations, 
and particularly where the substratum was clayey and re- 
tentive of water. 

" The great superiority which the Holyhead new road 
evinced at that trying time, was doubtless owing to the sub- 
stantial foundation which had been prepared for it, previous 
to the upper stratum of broken stones being laid on it. This 
foundation is a regular close pavement of stones, carefully 
set by hand, and varying in height from eight to six inches, 
to suit the curvature of the road ; these stones are all set on 
edge, but with the flat one lowest, so that each shall rest 
perfectly firm. The interstices are then pinned with small 
stones : and care is taken that no stone shall be broader than 
four or five inches, as the upper stratum does not birul upon 
them so well when they much exceed that breadth. The 
pavement thus constructed is quite firm and immovable, and 
forms a complete separation between the top stratum of 
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Archway Road, made with a foundation com- 
posed of Roman cement and gravel. 

This road, of little more than a mile and a 



broken stones, and the retentive soil below. Any water 
which may percolate through the surface, is received amongst 
the stones of the pavement, and runs from tliem into the 
next leading, or cross drain, and there escapes. Was there 
no pavement, the water must remain among the working 
materials of the road, or rest on the surface of the clay till 
again evaporated. Should frost succeed, the pavement pre- 
vents its acting on the clay, as the water has previously 
escaped; and as hard stone is not perceptibly altered by 
frost, it consequently can produce no effect on the surface. 
Where the water cannot escape, or when, from a want of the 
intermediate pavement, the frost reaches the clay, whicl) 
always contains a considerable quantity of moisture; then 
that moisture or water is expanded by the operation of freez- 
ing, and heaves up the whole of the road. A subsequent thaw 
allows it to subside, but the connection between its parts be- 
ing disturbed and broken, and the materials loosened, the 
first heavy weight that passes over them will go quite 
through, if only of moderate depth ; or cut them into ruts 
when the depth is great. The substratum too is reduced to 
a semi-fluid slate, and by the pressure of the hard materials 
and heavy weights, it i^ forced to the surface as the only 
means of escaping. If It is attempted to scrape this dirt 
away directly afterwards, much of the stone or gravel will 
unavoidably be mixed with it, and also removed. Whilst it 
remains, the road is scarcely better to travel over than a 
ploughed field ; and when removed, a hole is left on the 
surface." 

Extract from the sixth lleporl — " In order to ascertain 
tlie most effectual mode of rendering the driving-way hard 
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half in length, was originally made by a private 
company, at a great expense, owing to tiie nature 

and smooth, 1 caused an experiment to be made along a 
quarter of a mile, at Uie nordiern extremity of this road (the 
Highg-ate Archway Road), by constructing the roadway with 
a bottoming of Parker's cement and gravel, and with a coat 
of Hartshlll stone laid upon it; and to ascertain what would 
be the comparative effect of using the same stone on the old 
surface of the road, I had a large quantity of it laid on 
between the arch and the Holloway road. The result is, 
that between the months of October and March last, full 
four inches of the stone on the old road, between the arch 
and the Holloway road, was worn away, where eight inches 
had been laid on, while not one inch was worn down where it 
was laid on the cement bottoming. This result corresponds 
with other trials where bottoming has been made with rough 
stone pavement. 

" The different parts of the Holyhead road which have 
been newly made with a strong bottoming of stone pavement, 
place beyond all question the advantage of this mode of con- 
struction ; the strength and hardness of the surface admit of 
carriages being drawn over it with the least possible distress 
to horses. The surface materials, by being on a dry bed, and 
not mixed with the sub-soil, become perfectly fastened 
together in a solid mass, and receive no otiier injury by 
carriages passing over them than the mere perpendicular 
pressure of the wheels ; whereas, when the materials lie on 
earth, the earth that necessarily mixes with them is affected 
by wet and frost, the mass is always more or less loose, and 
the passing of carriages produces motion among all the 
pieces of stone; which, causing their rubbing togetlier, wears 
them on all sides, and hence the mure rapid decay of them 
when thus laid on earth, than when laid on a bottoming of 
tough stone pavement. As the materials wear out less ra- 
pidly on such a road, the expense of keeping it in repair is 
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of the sub-soil, which consisted of sand, clay, 
and gravel. A tunnel was in the first instance 
attempted to be driven through the hiU, which, 
after having been executed for a considerable 
length, fell in ; the brickwork not being suffi- 
ciently strong to withstand the pressure of the 
clay and sand acting against it. After tlie failure 
of the tunnel that scheme was abandoned, and 
open cutting was resorted to. 

The road- way was formed by laying on the na- 
tural soil a very large quantity of gravel and sand 
as a foundation, and this was covered, to a con- 
siderable depth, with broken flints and larger 
gravel. The carriage-way, however, notwith- 
standing this quantity of materials, was so heavy, 
loose, and difficult to draw over, that many car- 
riages and waggons continued to go over the old 
steep road, and the company in consequence re- 
ceived little or no return for the capita! they had 
expended in the work. This induced them to 
try every expedient they could devise, to im- 
prove the condition of the road, but without 
success. One of the schemes resorted to was. 



proportionally reduced. The expense of scraping and re- 
moving the drifl is not only diminished, but witli Hartahill 
Btone, Guernsey granite, or other atone equally hard, is 
nearly altogether avoided." 
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to take up all the road materials, and cover the 
subsoil with pieces of waste tin, over which 
gravel, flints, and broken stones were placed. 
All this, however, was of little or no use: the 
road continued imperfect, and even dangerous 
for fast coaches ; the consequence was, that the 
Parliamentary Commissioners received com- 
plaints and petitions from coach-masters, and 
other persons who had occasion' to work horses 
over this road, praying that they would cause an 
examination into the state of the road, and have 
the defects remedied. 

In consequence of these petitions, a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, in the 
year 1817, examined several witnesses upon the 
state of the road, and, amongst others, a di- 
rector of tlie Company, Mr. Hoggart, who 
stated, that the annual expense of keeping the 
road in repair was ■tSOA 

Notwithstanding the investigation which then 

took place, the road, as may be seen from Mr. 

Telford's Annual Reports to the Parliamentary 

Commissioners, still continued in a very Ijad and 

[ imperfect condition. 

In 1829, the Parliamentary Commissioners 
made an arrangement with the Iliphgate Arch- 
way Company, for taking the road under their 
management, and for borrowing fiom tlie Trea- 
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8ury a sum of money to put it into complete repair. 
In order to accomplish this, several experiments 
■were tried by d^pining tlie surface and subsoU, 
and by laying on a thick coating of broken 
granite ; but from the wet and elastic nature of 
the subsoil, the hardest stones were rapidly worn 
away by tJie wheels of carriages, but much more 
by the friction of the stones themselves against 
each other; for, in a very short time, they were 
found to become as round and as smooth as 
gravel pebbles, even at the bottom of the whole 
mass of road materials ; it was therefore evident, 
that to form a perfect road, which might be kept 
in repair at a moderate expense, it was necessary 
to establish a dry and solid foundation for the 
surface broken stones ; but as no stones could 
be obtained for making a foundation of pavement 
but at a very great expense, a composition of 
Roman cement and gravel was suggested by 
Mr. M'Neill, and this, on trial, was found to 
answer effectually. Tlie manner of laying down 
this cemented mass, and constructing the road, 
is fully detailed in the following evidence, given 
by Mr. M'Neill before a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, tn May, 1830 : — 

" Are you the resident engineer under Mr. 
Telford, on the road from London to Shrews- 
bury ? — Yes. 
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" You conducted the work at the Higfagate 
Archway road ? — I did, 

" Will you explain to the Cgnimittee the ex- 
pense of the cement composition which was laid 
on the foundation ? — The expense of the ce- 
ment dehvered was '-2e. a hushet ; it was raised 
with eight times as much of washed gravel and 
sand. 

" What distance of ground would a bushel so 
made extend ? — Laying on the cement six yards 
wide and six inches in thickness, came to 10*. 
a running yard ; hut in this case part of the 
gravel got in taking up the old road, was used ; 
if new gravel had heen purchased, it would have 
cost from 12«. to log.: that included the ibnn- 
ing the hed of the road, which was done with 
very great care. There were four drains formed 
longitudinally, and there were secondaiy drains 
running from those to the side channel drains, 
and tliose again to drains outside the footpaths, 
covered with brick, and they all communi- 
cated with each other, and discliarged tlie water 
into proper outlets. On the prepared centre of 
six yards in width, after it had been properly 
levelled, the cement was laid on, mixing it first 
in a box, with water, gravel, and sand, in certain 
proportions : every cask of cement was tried be- 
fore it was allowed to be used, and when we 
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found it set properly, in about fifteen minutes, 
we then used it 

" Did it become hard in fift;een onmutes ? — 
Yes, so that we could stand upon it ; in about 
four minutes after being laid, a triangular piece 
of wood, sheeted with iron, was indented into it, 
so as to leave a track or channel at every four 
inches for the broken stones to lie and fasten in. 

" For grooves for the stones to bed in ? — Yes ; 
and this triangular indent had an inclination of full 
two inches from the centre to the sides ; so that 
if water came through the broken stones, it ran 
off the cemented mass into the longitudinal 
drains. 

" The cement had that fall from the centre of 
the road? — Yes, tliree inches from tlie centre 
to each side ; that was sufficient to allow the 
water that percolated through the broken stones 
to run off. 

" What time of year was this composition laid 
on the road ? — 200 yards was done in winter ; 
all the rest in July, August, and September. 

" It has been on the road through the last 
winter ? — Tliere has been part of it on since 
June, 1828, nearly two years. 

" Have you examined it to see what effect 
the weather lias had on it? — I examined it 
frequently during the frost, almost every six 
M 4 
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weeks, and I never came to town without exa- 
mining it. 

" In what,state have you found it ? — Perfectly 
hard in every case. 

" Not injured by the frost nor tlie working of 
the carriages over it? — Not in tlie least: there 
was an injury of six feet square, but it originated 
from the side banks of the road coming- down 
and bulging it up. 

" By under-pressure ? — Yes ; only six feet 
square was injured. 

" At what rate of expense can a square yard 
be kid, six inches thick, of this composition ? In 
the neighbourhood of London it could be laid 
for about two sliillings, according to the locality, 
per yard six inches thick. 

" Was it dearer at Highgate, at the Archway 
Road ? — About twopence dearer than it would in 
London. 

" How many yards wide was it laid ? — Six 
yards wide : the gravel tliat was found in the road 
was made use of for part of it ; if it had to be 
purchased, it would Iiave cost "is. to 2s. firf. 

" What state was the road in when it was given 
into your possession by the Company ? — I tiiink 
it was as bad a road as I ever saw ; a coachman 
could hardly sit on the box when driving along it. 

" Was it in consequence of the suriiice being 
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SO uneven?' — 'The surfece was uneven in some 
places ; it was not in ruts, but in holes several 
inches deep. 

" What was the surface composed of? — Prin- 
cipally clay, gravel, and sand. 

" No body of strong materials? — They could 
not last on it ; they were worn out ; an immense 
quantity had been put on ; there were 1'200 
cube yards of gravel put on annually. Shortly 
before we took possession of the road, they put 
about 800/. worth of granite on a small space ; 
the liirectors s;iid it was necessary to examine the 
quantity of granite in the road, that we might 
deduct it from the contractor's jirices, as they 
had laid out 800/. in so short a time ; I did in 
consequence examine it, and opened the road in 
various places, particularly where they told me 
it was on, and 1 could hardly find a stone of it. 

" Were not some of the stones worn into a 
perfect round shape ?— Almost every one 1 found 
was as round as an egg. 

" What, in your opinion, was the cause of these 
materials wearing out so rapidly? — From the 
rubbing against each other, and from the weak- 
ness of the surface, and the elasticity of the 
road ; in all cases those round stones were at 
the bottom. 

" Was the road damp and wet ? — Very wet. 
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" Had those stones worked themselves down 
below the furze and tin you say you had to re- 
move? — They were resting on them, and they 
were quite elastic. 

*' Can you state to the Committee how many 
tons of gravel and stone have been laid on the road 
since it has been put under the care of the Com- 
missioners ? — Eight thousand one hunch'ed and 
forty-six tons of gravel, and 3tili tons of granite. 
" Canyon state the number of yards of drains 
that have been made ? — There have been four 
longitudinal drains made the whole length of the 
road, besides numerous cross drains, one at every 
thirty yards ; and there have been intermediate 
small drains every ten yards under the cement ; 
making in all, 12,803 yards. 

" What was the reason for making such an un- 
usual quantity of drains ? — From the nature of 
the ground : it was cut through a clay soil, high 
banks on each side ; and all the surface water 
that came from the slopes and Highgate Hill, 
came down and rested in the hollows of the sub- 
soil. 

" You 'made use of the cement because you 
could get no stone to make a pavement ? — That 
was one cause ; in that situation it was both 
better and cheaper than any stone. 

" Can you give the Committee any statement 
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of the comparative expense of keeping the road in 
repair, previous to the undertaking of the work 
by Mr. Telford, and since? — Yes, I can; I 
understand it cost !J00/. a year ; it can now be 
kept in good repair for much less. 

" Have you an opportunity of explaining to 
the Committee the different degree in which the 
hard stone wears where laid on tlie surface of 
such a road as that was, or laid upon a cement 
foundation ? — Yes, I have ; I have tried it re- 
peatedly since the stone has been laid on. 

" How many inches did you find of the stone 

wear out which was first laid on the road before 

the cement bottoming? — I found four inches 

gone in one place where it was not on the bot- 

I toming, and not half an inch where the bottom- 

nng was ; the same stone, quartz, was used in 

Faach experiment. 

"You made the experiment on purpose? — 

Mr. Telford desired the experiment to be made. 

*' So that you can state without any risk of error 

land mistake ? — Quite certain ; because it was on 

Ftfaat the last contract was founded of carrying 

the work into execution. 

'* Have you any notion of the saving of horse 
labour in consequence of the improvement of the 
road? — I have. I have tried the draught of 
drawing a waggon over it by the instrument I 
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have invented, and which has been approved of, 
and ordered hy the Commissioners to be used on 
the Holyhead Road for proving the comparative 
merit of each part of the road ; and I found that 
it took a power of .51) lbs. on the Arcliway Road ; 
and I have no doubt whatever that if it had been 
tried in the first instance, before the improve- 
ment was made, that what is now 56 lbs. would 
have been at least 1.5G lbs., judging from trials 
made on roads equally bad ; or that tifty-six 
horses will now do as mucli work as 156 could 
before the road was improved. 

" Before you were employed by the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners, were you employed in 
making and repairing roads on the system of 
putting the broken stone on the soil, or on the 
surface of the old roads? — Yes, since 1816. 

" You have now an opportunity of judging of 
the comparative wear of materials, whether so 
made use of, or put on a paved foundation : will 
you describe to the Committee what, in your 
opinion, is the general result ? — I have attended 
to it very particularly, and I have no hesitation 
in saying, that the annual saving from a paved 
bottom wUl be one third the expense in any 
case J either a stone or cement bottom is the 
same ; it is merely the solidity and dryness that 
is required. 
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" In your experience and the observations you 
have made, taking togetlier the first expense of 
makintf a road in tlie ordinary way, by putting 
the broken stone on the soil, and taking a certain 
number of years' subsequent expense, say ten 
years, and on the other hand, taking the first 
expense in making a road with a solid found- 
ation, either of stone or cement, with the same 
sort of broken materials and surface, for the 
same period of time, which would you Siiy 
would be the cheapest in the end ? — There can 
be no doubt at all upon that subject : the saving, 
I think, will be one third, and if you include the 
labour of horse power that is gained, it will be 
very considerably more than that 

' In favour of which ? — In favour of the 
I paved bottom. 

' What would be the saving in the course of 
ten years in favour of the paved bottom ? — The 
saving in ten years will depend on local circum- 
stances, but in every case a paved bottom will be 
found the cheapest : in the first place the break- 
ing of the stone is saved, which, where hard 
granite is used, is considerable ; in the second 
place, a softer, weaker, and generally a cheaper 
stone than can be used for the top material may 
be made use of for the pavement ; thirdly, the 
surface stones are preserved from wear in an 
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extraordinary manner, by resting on a solid firm 
foundation, instead of mixing with the wet sub- 
soils, and forming a loose elastic road, which 
takes some years, and wears out many materials, 
before it becomes hard and soHd. 

" What do yon mean to express by a paved bot- 
tom ? — Unbroken stone set on edge across the 
road, six or eight inches deep, and three or four 
inches tliick ; set firmly side by side, and the 
interstices filled up with stone chips packed in 
with a small hammer. 

** This forms, in point of fact, a regular pave- 
ment, but not smooth on the surface, of about 
seven inches deep, as the road foundation. Five 
inches at the side, and seven inches in the 
centre, if the pavement is eighteen feet wide. 

" What kind of stone do you use for this pur- 
pose? — Sandstone, limestone, orschistus, or such 
as caji be had in the neiglibourhood; any stone, 
aimost, will answer that will bear weight and not 
decompose by the atmosphere. 

" Is it not, in many instances, cheaper than any 
r material you can use ? — It is the cheapest 
( first instance, because you have not to 
If the stone; and the subsequent repairs 



time after the road was improved as 
the contractor of the work 
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wrote a circular letter to some of the principal 
coachmasters and coachmen ; requesting to have 
tlieir opinion of the state of the road. 

The foUowiiig are extracts from some of the 
answers to tiiose letters, as published in the Ap- 
pendix to the Report of the Select Committee, 
on the Holyhead and Liverpool Road, printed 
30th May, 1830: — 



" Golden Cross, Charing -cross, lOtli May, 1830. 
" Sir, 
" In answer to your letter, dated the Ist in- 
stant, respecting the present state of the High- 
gate Archway road, I Jiave to remark, that it is 
most surprisingly improved since you have 
adopted tlie plan of Mr. Telford ; in fact, so 
much so, tha±/our horses can better perfonn their 
journey now (both as regards speed and ease), 
than six horses could do previous to such plan 
being adopted. And although the weather, this 
year, has been much against the roads; notwith- 
standing that, your much improved plan has 
well contended against such weather ; so much 
so, tliat I liave not had occasion to require six 
hoi'ses at anytime during the last winter, although 
in various other places I could not possibly pro- 
ceed unless I employed that number of horses ; for 
instance, from Barnet to Colney, near llidge 




Hill, I have constantly gone with six horses, 
and even then with difficulty. 

" B. W. HORNE." 



" In reply to your letter, I have to state to 
you the wonderful improvement made on the 
Archway road. The short time since its com- 
pletion, and the severe winter it had to encoim- 
ter, proves beyond doubt the complete success of 
of the plan. Since my commencement in driving 
on the Birmingham road, it was with difficulty 
I could get up the Archway Hill, on one side 
or the other, with six horses, but now Jour 
middling horses are sufficient for any of our 
loads. 

" Thomas Bramble." 

" Lawrence-lane, 15lh May. 



" In reply to yours of tlie 4-th instant, re- 
questing my opinion respecting the late improve- 
ment of the Highgate Archway road, it is with 
sincere pleasure I am enabled to state, that, 
during the whole course of my experience, I 
never saw so much improvement in so short a 
period: in fact, from its being the very worst 
piece of road between London and Manchester, 




* 
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it is now become, through your exertions, de- 
cidedly the best I was fearful the severe win- 
ter we have experienced, setting in so very 
eoon after its bein<^ completed, would have 
broken it up ; but I am most happy to say that, 
during tlie whole winter, I have not observed a 
single place where it was the least affected. 
Previous to this winter, it was all we could do 
to walk up both sides of the Archway with six 
horses, and now we can trot up with our heaviest 
loads with four. 

" When I first commenced driving on the above 
road, we were obliged to keep twelve horses to 
work a slow coach to Barnet, and now we can 
work a fast one the same distance with ten horses. 

" I think the tacts above stated are at once a 
convincing proof of the full success of the plan 
you have adopted ; and, as one individual con- 
cerned, 1 beg leave to offer you my most sincere 
congratulations thereon. 

" Cyrus J. Coatswobth." 



BOADS MADE WITH A FOUNDATION OF RUBBLE 
STONES, AND A SURFACE OF BROKEN STONES. 

A useful road may be constructed by making 
a foundation with rubble stones, and laying 
broken stones or gravel upon them. 
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should be laid on in successive layers, taking care 
to let eacii layer be worked in, and consolidated, 
before a fresli one be laid on. If the subsoil is 
clay, a course of earth should be laid upon it, as 
proposed in the last plan. 

Roads of this description are not sufficiently 
strong for great thoroughfares. This plan, how- 
ever, having of late been recommended, as greatly 
superior to all other plans, by persons who profess 
to be experienced and scientiiic road-makers, a 
number of turnpike trustees have adopted it ; 
but experience has fully establislied its inititness 
for roads of great traffic, in comparison with roads 
made with a proper foundation. In point of 
&ct, there is nothing new in this plan; for all the 
roads of the kingdom have been made in this 
way, and the universal defect of them, namely, 
their weakness, is the result. The reason is very 
obvious; for if a body of small broken stones be laid 
on the natural soil, the weight of carriage wheels 
passing over it forces the lower course of the 
stones into the soil, while the soil is forced up 
into the interstices between tliem ; the clean 
body of stones, first laid on to make the road, 
is thus converted into a mixed body of stones 
and earth, and, consequently, the surface of the 
road cannot but be very imperfect as to hardness. 
It is necessarily heavy in wet weather, on ac- 

N 2 
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count of the mud the earth makes on its sur&ce ; 
and, in dry weather, on account of a quantity 
of drj- dirt. 

A road made on this plan will require, for two 
or three years after it is said to he finished, the ex- 
p^iding of large sums in new materials, to bring 
it into any thing like even an imperfectly con- 
solidated state ; and, after all that can be 
done, such a road will always run heavy, 
and break up after severe frosts ; for, as the 
natural soil on which such a road is laid is 
always more or less damp and wet, it will ne- 
cessarily keep the body of materials, of which 
the road is made, damp and wet ; in consequence 
of which, the surface of the road will wear down 
quickly. Hard fi-osts will penetrate through the 
materials into the under soil, and, when thaws 
take place, break up the whole surface. 

It is in this way that the ruinous state of 
most roads, after severe frosts, is to be accounted 
for. 

BOADS MADE WITH GRAVEL. 



In a country where no stone can be got for 
making a road, and nothing better than gravel 
can be procured, the following plan of employ- 
ing it limy be adopted : — When the bed of the 
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road has been formed, a coating of small gravel 
should be kid on, four inches tliick, over the whole 
breadth of the road ; carriages shoidd tlieti be let 
to run upon it, and the ruts should be raked in 
as soon as tliey appear. Wlien the first coat of 
gravel has become tolerably firm, anotlier coat- 
ing, once screened, should be laid on, three 
inches thick, over the whole surface, and the ruts 
raked in as before. When this second coat of 
gravel is consolidated, a third should be laid on, 
three inches thick : this coat of gravel should 
be well riddled, and cleansed from all earth 
or clay, and all pebbles exceeding one inch and 
a half in diameter should be broken before they 
are laid on the road. This process sliould be 
repeated until there is a body of gi"avel laid on 
the road sixteen inches thick in tlie middle, 
and ten at the sides, so as to form a con- 
vex surface rising six inches from the sides 
to the centre. The strongest and best part of 
the gravel should be put on the middle fifteen 
feet of the road, and the small part of the gravel 
on the sides. In all gravel roads of this de- 
scription the greatest care must be taken to 
drain the subsoil by a sufficient number of cross 
and mitre drains, communicating with the main 
drains. If this is not attended to, it will be im. 
possible to form a good carriage way. 
N 3 
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A road made with gravel in the way here 
recommended will be much stronger than 
gravel roads usually are; but it will be much 
inferior to one made with stone materials. The 
roundness of the gravel stones prevents them 
from becoming consolidated by pressure, so as to 
form a perfectly hard road surface; and when 
the gravel consists of limestone, flint, freestone, 
sandstone, or other kinds of weak stone, it is so 
rapidly pulverised that the friction produced by 
wheels passing over it, adds greatly to the labour 
of horses. 



CHAP. VI. 



In districts of country where stones are abundant, 
walls will be the best fences : they require less 
land than hedges ; and, when they are properly 
built, they give a very neat and finished appear- 
ance to a road. 

The manner of constructing these fence walls 
will be described in the chapter on road masonry. 
UTiere a quick fence is to be raised, the following 
specification points out every thing that is re- 
quisite : — 

*' A ditch is to be cut and a bank raised, 
together occupying a space of eight feet in 
breadth ; tlie ditch is to be on the field side of 
the bank, to be cut out of the natural ground, 
four feet wide at top, ten inches wide at bottom, 
and two feet and a half deep.* The bank is to be 
four feet wide, and is to be raised by sods, with 
the green or swarded side out, to the height of 
fourteen inches above the aide channels of the 
road. 

• Where the soil is ulay the drain should be Ibor feet deep. 
N 4 
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" Two rows of quicks are to be planted on the 
ditch side of the bank, a bed being first formed 
for tliem, of good vegetable mould, fifteen inches 
deep, and eigliteen inches wide. There are to 
be twelve plants set in every lineai yard : they 
are to ha\e good roots, tliree years transplanted 
from the quick bed, and of a strong and healthy 
appearance, 

" These quicksets arc to be protected by two 
rows of posts and rails ; three rails in each row ; 
the posts to be of good oak, five feet long, five 
inches deep by three inches wide, with large 
huts sunk two feet in the ground. 

" The rails are not to be more than eight feet 
long; to be three inches and a half wide by an 
inch and a lialf deep, of good elm, oak, or ash 
timber. 

" In each length of rails two centre posts, at 
least two inches wide by an inch and a half thick, 
are to be driven into the ground, and fastened to 
the rails with strong nails. 

" Through cuttings instead of the ditch and 
mound as before described a mound is to 1 
raised on each side for the quicks, eighteen 
inches high, two feet wide at top, and faced with 
sod on both sides ; outlets for the water which 
collects behind the mound from the slopes are 




to be formed under it, at intervals of twenty 
yards. 

" Tlie mound to be composed of the best 
vegetable mould that can be procured. 

" The quicks are to be planted in the centre 
of this mound," 

A quick fence may be also raised in the fol- 
lowing manner, in dry soils, without any ditch : — 

" A border or flat mound, four feet in width, 
is to be raised on each side of the road : it is to 
be six inches above the footpath, and twelve 
inches above the side channels of the road, if 
there is no footpath. The top of the mound 
next the fields is to be made with good earth two 
feet wide, and to the depth of fifteen inches : 
two rows of quicksets, twelve in each lineal yard, 
are to be set in the middle of these two feet." 

*' These quicksets are to be protected by two 
rows of posts and raUs, as before described." 

Where timber is scarce, quick fences may be 
raised in the following manner : — 

" A ditch is to be cut five feet wide at top, and 
eighteen inches at bottom, and four feet deep, 
the sods where the land is grass to be laid two 
feet high above the side channels of the road, 
and the earth taken out of the ditch to be formed 
into a bank five feet wide, sloped to a breadth of 
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eighteen inches ; to be four feet high, two tows 
of quicksets to be planted on the outward feceof 
the bank towards the field, in the natural soil on 
the face of the bank." 

When a road is formed on a high embank- 
ment, a fence may be made according to the fol- 
lowing specification : — 

" A wall is to be built on each side of the 
road thirty feet apart, eighteen inches thick at 
the foundation, and fifteen inches at the top, 
two feet high above the side channels, and nine 
inches deep below them ; in all, two feet nine 
inches. 

" The stones are to be laid in neat level 
courses, closely jointed and well bonded on both 
sides, and to be of a kind that will not decompose 
by the weather. 

" The length of the top stones to be the thick- 
ness of the wall, viz. fifteen inches, and from 
five to six inches deep, to serve as a coping. A 
mound of earth twenty inches high is to be 
raised above the wall, with two lines of sods in 
the front. One row of quicksets, of twelve in 
each yard, to be planted on the mound. A 
single rail fence is to be made to protect the 
quicksets : the top of the rail is to be fourteen 
inches above the mound." 

Whenever a road is carried through a deep 
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cutting walls should be built for the road fences, 
if stones can be procured. 

Such a fence may be made according to the 
following specification : — 

" Walls of dry stone masonry are to be built on 
eacli side of the road, thirty feet apart. They are 
to be threefeet above the side channels of the road, 
and six or nine inches deep below it; they are 
to be twenty-four inches tliick at the foundation, 
and fifteen inches at the top. They are to bat- 
ter one inch in a yard on the side next the road, 
and seven inches and a half in the whole height 
on the other side. The coping-stones are to be 
not less than fifteen inches in length at top, to 
cover the whole thickness of the wall, and to be 
seven inches thick ; neatly hammer-dressed, 
square-jointed, and set in mortar : tlie whole of 
the masonry to be laid in level beds, and well 
bonded." 

All road fences should be kept as low as pos- 
sible, in order that they may not intercept the 
sun and wind, and diminish their effect in pro- 
ducing evaporation. 

For this reason, in deep cuttings, the quicks 
should never be planted at the top of the 
banks ; but always low down, near the side of 
the road. 

All quick hedges along the sides of roads 
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should be clipped every year in the months of 
August or September. They should be trimmed 
so as to be perfectly level at the top, and with a 
regular and even sur&ce on the side next the 
road. 

To ensure r^ularity in the appearance of the 
hedges, a line and templet should be made use 
of in trimming them. 
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I>f constructing roads, masonry is used in a great 
many cases, and too much pains cannot be taken 
to have it perfect both in plan and execution. 

BRIDGES. 

In arranging the plan of a bridge for a road, it 
should be considered how far it may be made 
subservient to improve the longitudinal inclina- 
tion of a road, and save perpendicular height. 

When valleys are deep and narrow, they may 
frequently be passed without great inclinations 
in the roadway, by selecting a proper position, 
and building Iiigh piers and arches for a bridge, 
if a stream or river is to be crossed, as is 
usually the case. On the other hand, when the 
land on each side of a river is flat, the bridge 
should be kept low, to avoid an inconvenient 
ascent to the top of it. 

The following are the principal objects, with 
respect to bridges, which road-makers should 
have in view, viz. : — 1st, the most eligible situa- 
tion as regards the direction of the road ; 2dly, 
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the proper width for tlie roadway ; Sdly, the in- 
clinations of the roadway over the bridge ; and 
4thly, the number and span of the arches. 

The best situation for a bridge, as it respects a 
road, will evidently be that which preser\-es the 
most direct hne: but, for the security of the 
bridge, it is desirable to have a straight reach 
above it, and no bend near it 

The width of a bridge between the parapets 
should be regulated by the luture and quantity 
of traffic that is to pass over it. On turnpike 
roads near large towns the width should be at 
least near forty feet On turnpike roads in the 
country thirty or thirty-six feet will be suffi- 
cient, and on parish roads, twenty or twenty- 
four feet 

The inclinations of a road way over a bridge 
should be verv' moderate. On turnpike roads 
they should never exceed one in thirtj- where it 
is possible to avoid it, without incurring a great 
expeiise in filling for the approaches. The 
number and span of the arches must depend on 
various circumstances, which can only be taken 
into consideration by the engineer on the spot ; 
and even then much more must be left to his 
experience and judgment than can be derived 
from anv jtrecise ndes as to the proper number 
lad size of tlie arches. 
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It will be sufficient to state that tlie main 
point to be attended to in every case is that the 
water way should be of ample dimensions, to 
allow the whole body of water to pass freely in 
the highest floods. 

For this purpose the bridges below the site of 
the proposed bridge should be carefully mea- 
sured, and the eft'ects of floods upon them ob- 
served. This will be a good criterion for assist- 
ing in determining what the water way should 
be of the intended bridge. 

In making a plan and estimate of the expense 
to be incurred in building a bridge, the most es- 
sential point to be fully examined and considered 
is the securing of such a foundation as will be 
sufficient to preserve the stability of the edifice. 
An engineer should make accurate borings, to 
ascertain the nature of the sub-soil ; and when 
the slightest defect appears, piling should be 
used. 

As the building of large bridges does not 
come within the scope of this work, directions 
will here be given only for building those smaller 
bridges, which are required on all roads. The 
following are specifications of some of the bridges 
built on the Holyhead Road. 
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Specijication for a Bridge to be built over t/ie 
main Drain in Maldraeth Marsh. 

" The dimensions of the bridge as well as the 
shape and dispositions of the various parts are 
described in the annexed drawings. 

" The majionry of all the abutments is to be 
of good hammer-dressed limestone ashler from 
the quarry of Nant, laid in regular courses well- 
jointed and bonded, without pinnings in the face. 

" The newels at the extremities of the wing- 
walls are also to be built of good hammer -dressed 
ashler. 

" The arch stones and string course are be of 
good sound freestone, which may be procured 
below Maldraeth Bridge and be boated up. 

" The parapet coping to be of stones set on 
edge twelve inches in depth, eacJi stone reach- 
ing quite over the parapet but not projecting. 
The sharp angles at the top are to be rounded off. 

" All the rest of the masonry to be of good 
sound rubble masonry, built with stones from 
the Nant quarry, or others equally good. 

" The whole of the masonry, except the in- 
verted arches and water wings, is to be set in 
mortar composed of one part of good well- 
burned lime, and two parts of clean sharp sand, 
to be well-mixed and incorporated together. 
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" The inverted arches are to be of sound 
limestone, set on edge without mortar. 

" Tlie timber for the platform to be either of 
oak, elm, beech, or fir. 

" The approaches are to be embanked at one 
in thirty from the ordinary level of the road ; 
they shall have a turt' mound on each side. The 
breadth to be thirty-two feet in the clear. The 
embankments to be carried up in courses not 
exceeding tiiree feet each in height, and the side 
slopes to be two to one. 

" The metalling over the roadway to be as 
described in the general specification. 

" There are to be water wings built both above 
and below the large arch of the bridge of dry lime- 
stone, each twenty-five feet in length, buUt verti- 
cal at the abutments, and gradually increasing in 
batter till they are one to one at the extremities. 
They are to be founded six feet below the 
springing of the arch, and to be built up to the 
level of the springing. They are to be three 
feet thick at bottom and two feet at top. 

" The inverted arches are to extend twenty 
feet above and below the bridge." 
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Specification for the Bridge at Pont-if-padoc. 
Fijiyfeet span. 



" A new bridge is to be built over the river 
agreeably to the drawings which are hereunto 
annexed. (Plate IV. fig. 1.) The masonry of 
the abutments Is to be of good hammer-dressed 
stones laid in regular courses well bedded and 
jointed, and without pinnings in the face. The 
wing-walls, spandrells, and parapets, all (but 
the coping) are to be of good rubble masonry, 
composed of stones that are sound and will 
stand the weather, also without pinnings. The 
arch stones, the string course above the arch, 
and the parapet coping, are all to be of stone 
from the quarry above llhydllanfain, or of equally 
good quality. 

" The stones for the parapet coping are to be 
laid flat, well-jointed, not less than three feet in 
length and nine inches in thickness. All the 
masonry above described to be laid in good Hme 
and stone mortar. 

" There are to be water wings above and be- 
low the bridge to connect the abutments with 
the solid rock ; they are to be built as high as 
the springing of the arch, and the total length 
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of the four walls is not to exceed eighty feet. 
These walls to be built of good lime mortar. 

" The filling in between the wing walls, span- 
drells, and tor the approaches, to be brougiit up 
in regular layers, or courses not exceeding five 
feet in height each. 

" There must be dry breast walls on each 
side of the road at each end of the bridge, and 
parapets in lime-mortar on the top of each for 
the whole length of the 13J)yart!s, excepting the 
space the bridge occupies. The line of the top 
of the parapet at Uie N. W. end of the bridge 
shall be an uniform incline from the point 
whence the lot commences to the wing walls of 
the bridge. The whole length to be metalled 
as per general specification." 

Specification of a Bridge built over the Elles- 
mere Canal, on the Holyhead Road. 

" The dimensions of the bridge are described 
in the annexed drawings. 

*' This bridge is to be biult of good sound 
free stone or lime stone; but the two sorts 
are not to be mixed, and all to be set in 
mortar composed of one third of well slaked 
lime, and two thirds of clean sharp sand, well 
wTought together. 

" The abutments, wing walls, spandrells, water 
o 2 
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wings, and parapets, all (but the coping) are to be 
of good coursed rubble work; the beds and joints 
fairly and squarely wrought with the hammer or 
pick, so as not to require pinnings on the fiice. 

" The copings of the water wings and para- 
pets, arch, string course, and caps of newels, to 
be neatly drafted round the bed, and end joints, 
and tlie rest of the face to be neatly dressed with 
a pick point. The bed and end joints to be 
truly wrought. 

" The coping of the wing walls to be con- 
tinued through the abutment, so as to prevent 
the boats striking the face of the wall. 

" The wing walls are to have a curved batter 
on the face of one and a half inches to the foot. 
They are to be vertical behind, with two six- 
tnch onsets, the lowest two feet above tlie 
springing of the arch, and the upper one six 
inches above the crown of the arch, so that the 
inner line of the foundation will be one foot 
nearer the centre of tlie bridge than the inside 
of the para])et. 

" The water wing walls are each to be forty feet 
long from the face of the arch. To be two 
feet thick at top, and three feet at bottom, each 
to splay back so as to cut into the land at top 

nk level, and to have a gradually increasing 
■r on their faces, so as to be not less than 
inches to a foot at their extremities." 
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Specification for the Bridge, built on the Co- 
vejitry New Road, Plate IV. fig. 2. 

" The ground where the bridge is to be 
erected is to be excavated ten feet deep for the 
purpose of laying a foundation of timber for the 
abutments and wing walls. 

" In the space thus opened, 102 piles are to be 
driven ; they are to be six feet long : sixty-six of 
them, whicii are to be under the abutments, are 
to be nine and six inches ; the remaining tliirty- 
six, whicli are under the wing walls, are to 
be six inches square ; they are to have a 
shoeing of three eighths of an inch iron, nine 
inches long, and two inches broad. The upper 
end of the piles are to be cut into a tenon to be 
inserted in the sills. 

" The sills are to be twelve inches by nine 
inches, to be laid perfectly level, and their upper 
surface eight feet four inches below the ground 
line ; the spaces round the pile heads and between 
the sills are to be firmly packed with rubble stone 
and grouted. A four-inch sheeting of good elm 
or battens is to be laid over the sills, to be thirty- 
three feet long, seven and a Iialf feet broad 
for the abutments, and five and a half by eight 
and a half for each wing wail ; it is to be laid 
close, evenly bedded and spiked to the sills. The 
o 3 
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upper surface is to be eight feet below the ground 
line. On this platform tlie abutments are to be 
built of stone masonry in level beds and grouted; 
they are to be seven feet thick at the foundation 
and diminishing by two offsets, of six inches 
each, to six feet at the springing, which is 
to be at eight feet above the top of the plat- 
form : they are to be faced, nine inches thick, 
with blue metal bricks laid header and stretcher 
in clean joints. The wing walls are also to be 
of stone masonry, to be six feet thick at the 
platform next the abutments, and diminishing 
to five feet three inches, at eight feet from the 
abutments ; this thickness is to be continued to 
the height of five feet three inches, where their 
length is increased eight feet nine inches ; at 
this height there is to be an offset of one foot, 
and the work brought up from this to the ground 
line four feet three inches thick. 

" The arch is to be thirty feet span, rising ten 
feet J to be built of the best blue brick that can 
be procured ; it is to be one foot ten inches and 
a half thick at the springing, and to continue of 
the same thickness, fiom nine feet from the 
springing, where there is to be an offset of four 
inches and a half; from thence to the crown it is 
to be eigiiteen inches thick; the headers of the 
arch to show only eighteen inches all round. The 
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arcli is to lie turned on a centre, constructed of 
good timber, to be approved of by the engineer. 
" Tlie backing of the arch is to be of good stone 
masonry tiiree feet six inches at the springing ; at 
the height of two feet above the top of the abut- 
ment, there is to be an offset of one foot ; at tlie 
height of four feet, there is another of a foot ; 
and at the height of five feet to slope to the back 
of the arch. The water wing walls are to be ten 
feet long ; they are to be founded at the depth of 
eight feet below the ground line, and to be built 
of stone masonry two feet thick at the bottom, 
and diminishing by an offset of six inches, at 
the height of tliree feet, and to continue of that 
thickness to the top ; they arc to rise to the 
ground line, and to be coped with sod ; the splay 
to be three feet in each, or to be tliirty-sLv feet 
in the clear at the extremities. 

" The spandrell and wing walls above the 
ground line are to be of blue brick masonry, 
to be three feet thick, with nine-inch counterforts, 
founded on the stone masonry before described ; at 
the height of five feet, there is to be an offset of 
three inches, and the remaining thickness of two 
feet nine inches to be continued to the road-line 
at this height. There is to be a string course 
of white freestone, six inches thick, one foot on 
the bed and projecting two inches over the face 
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of the work ; the under edge to be one foot six 
inches above the upper line of the arch at the 
crown; a parapet wall is to be built on each wing 
wall, and over the arch of fourteen inches blue 
brick work, three feet six inches in height, and 
coped with stone three feet in length, six inches 
thick in the centre, and four inches and a half 
at the sides, which are to be flush with the brick 
work. 

" The stones are to be well bedded and 
jointed with four-inched cast iron dowels, and 
the joints run with cement. The whole of the 
works and materials are to be approved of by 
the engineer. The mortar to be made use of 
is to be composed of three parts of sand to one 
of the best Newbold lime, to be properly worked 
and used while fresh. All the face work to be 
laid in mortar composed of two parts of Newbold 
lime to one of sharp clean sand." 



EETAINING WALLS. 



Where the natural surface of a country is 
very rugged and precipitous, it will frequently 
be necessary to build retaining walls.* 



• The 
wall; tliat 
'^kHJ^gwall. 



wall wlrlcli supports the road ia called aTJtwtaf' 
whicli isV" the hill Bide of a road is called a re- 
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The following is a specification for building 
a retaining wall on part of the Holyhead road, 
in North Wales (Plate IV. %. 3.) : — 

" On sloping ground there must be a retain- 
ing wall along the upper side of the road eigh- 
teen inches wide at top ; its foundation to be laid 
at least four inches below the bottom of the side 
drains, and is to be carried up, so as to intersect 
the slope of the bank, when falling at the rate 
of two horizontal to one perpendicular, and the 
slope is to be formed in this manner for at least 
one yard from the back of the wall, by means of 
swarded turf or stone pavement. The face is 
to have a curved batter, at the rate of one 
inch and a half in every foot from the top : 
the back may be in the shape of a rough dyke 
wall ; but every one of the back stone-s are to 
be regularly connected with the body of the 
wall, and not to depend upon the earth behind 
them." 

If a retaining wall be built of brick, the thick- 
ness at top should be one brick, or nine inches, 
and it should increase in breadth by onsets of 
half a brick at every eight courses to the level 
of the road, below which the thickness for the 
stepping of tlic foundation should increase half a 
brick at every four courses to the bottom. All 
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walls of this description should batter in a curve 
line on the face at the rate of one inch in every 
foot. 



BREAST WALLS. 



These walls are necessary for supporting earth 
or other materials when used for forming a road ; 
they should be built in the same way as retaining 
walls, and should increase, from one foot six 
inches in breadth at top, at the same rate as has 
been described for retaining walls. 

These walls should have a strong coping of 
large stones, set on edge in mortar of the best 
description. 

The following is a specification of a breast 
wall built across a very deep hollow, along an 
old road in Nortli Wales on the Holyhead 
road (Plate IV. fig. t.): — 

" Across the hollow there is to be a breast 
wall built, in good lime and sand mortar, along 
the foot of the lower slope of the present road, 
or thirty feet distant from the retaining wall. 
This breast wall is to be two feet and a half 
thick at top, and to increase in thickness down- 
wards at the rate of two inches and a half for 
every foot of depth, by a regular batter on the 
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outside. There is to be a four-feet parapet wall 
on the top, two feet thick at the bottom, and 
eighteen inches at the top." 



PENCE WALLS. 

These walls may be built without mortar, if 
the stones are flat bedded. 

As tlieir stability depends upon the workman- 
ship, great care should be taken to have the 
stones properly selected, and laid in a correct 
and regular manner. 

A coping should be made on the top of these 
walls; it should be of large stones set on edge, 
and laid in good mortar. 

When walls are used for fences on embank- 
ments, they should always be built with mortar, 
or otherwise the shaking of the road will inmost 
cases loosen and throw them down. 

The following is a specification for stone fences 
on the Holyhead road : — 

" The stone dykes are to be four feet six 
inches high above the side drain. They are to 
be, when placed on breast walls, two feet thick 
at the bottom, and sixteen inches at the top. 
And where there is no breast wall below them 
they are to be two feet six inches thick at the 
foundation, and one foot six inches at the top." 




CroBB drains shouUl be buih of good masonry 
eighteen inches in the clear. (Plate IV. fig. 5.) 

They should be continued under the fences 
into the ditches on each side of tJie road. ^Vfaen 
made of stone masonry the side walls should 
be sixteen inches thick, faced on both sides, 
e^bteea inches high at the upper end. and 
tirenty'three inches at the lower end- The top 
of the walls to be level, and the bottom of the 
drain to have an inclination of one inch in every 
ten feet The stones at top on which the 
covers are to be laid are to project about two 
inches and a half into the open space on each 
side, leaving about thirteen inches clear between 
them ; tlie covers to be stone not less tliait 
four inches thick and twenty-seven inches long; 
they should be neatly jointed and closely laid 
together, and properly bonded on the side walls ; 
a concave pavement oi' stones, not less than five 
inches deep, should be laid between the side 
walls. The body of the building should be 
placed so low as to admit of six inches of earth 
to be laid between the cover of the drain and 
the bottom course of the road materials, without 
elevating the surface of the road. 
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The ends of the cross drain must be secured 
with a strong pavement, four feet three inches 
by two feet three inches ; the paving-stones 
below the discharging end should be of large 
stones, sunk so deep as to secure the whole from 
being injured by the current of water. 

When a cross drain is connected with a water- 
course, the upper end should be secured with 
wing walls, at least five feet in length, and there j 
should be the same walls at the lower end.^ 
These wing walls should be covered with two * 
rows of swarded turf, the lower one with the 
swarded side down, and the upper one with the 
swarded side up. 

The following is a specification of a cross 
drain, five feet diameter, built on the Holyhead 
road: — 

" The arch to be hammer-dressed coursed 
work, and the rest of good sound rubble-work. 
It is to be in length the full breadth of the road 
and dikes. The faces to range with the faces 
of the breast walls, and the dikes to be conti- 
nued over them. The breast walls, for ten feet 
i'rom the face of each abutment, are to be built 
with mortar, and to finish by a pilaster project- 
ing four inches, to be three feet wide at the 
level of tlic roadway, and increase in breadth 
downwards, by a batter of three fourths of an 
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metal grates are found to answer better, parti- 
ctilarij if bedded in stone or on brick curbing. 
Id some situatimts it is found uecessary to leave 
an opening or inlet under the footpatii, as first 
dewrnbed, as well as the grate, to allow the 
water to get off in thunder-storms : a provision 
is also sometimes made, in the casting, to allow 
the grates to be turned up on a hinge, in case 
of sudden and large runs of water. 



Outlets are necessary to receive and cany 
the water from the side channels of the road. 
These outlets may be built of brick or stone 
in most cases they may be about one foot square 
when they are for the purpose of carrying the 
water from the channels into the side drains, 
on grounds nearly level, they may be made of 
large six-inch diameter tiles or iron pipes. 
There should be an outlet at the end of every 
cutting, to allow the water that collects in the 
side drains through the cutting to run off to 
the side drains before it reaches the embank- 
ment For want of this precaution, embank- 
ments frequently suffer very much. 
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ep6ts should be made on the sides of all 
roads for holding materials for repairing them. 

The best form is that which will serve to mea- 
sure the quantity of materials, as well as to hold 
them. 

The back walls should be twelve yards long, 
and the two side walls each two yards and a half 
at the bottom, and to slope at half a right angle 
to the top : the height of tlie back and sides 
should be three feet. A depot of this fonn and 
dimensions will hold twenty-five cubic yards of 
materials ; and four of these depots on a mile, at 
428 yards apart, will contain 100 cubic yards. 

The depots should not in any case be placed 
iarther from each other than a quarter of a mile, 
80 as to admit the materials to be moved in bar- 
rows. This method of laying them on is better 
calculated for constant repairs, than drawing 
them with carts and horses. 



Specification fir building Depdix of Stone 
Masonry. 

" Four dep6ts are to be built, on each mile of 
road, in such places as may be pointed out 
by the engineer or his assistant ; they are to be 
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built with Stone and lime ; twelve yards long in the 
clear, three feet high above the side channels of 
the road, and to be founded as low as necessary 
below that, to give stability to the work ; the 
ends to be two yards and a half in the clear at 
the bottom, and to rise to one yard and a half 
at top ; the thickness of the work to be eighteen 
inches throughout, for the height of three feet ; 
the work under that to be two feet thick. The 
top of the back, sides, and slopes to be coped 
with large stones, set on edge, and laid in good 
mortar. 

*' The bottom is to be flagged with sand- 
stone, in the rough, neatly jointed and evenly 
bedded. 

" The back and ends of the depots to have 
a mound of earth thrown up against them, eigh- 
teen inches high on the outside, and eighteen 
inches or two feet on the base, rounded off on tlie 
top ; and faced with sod if necessary, and the re- 
gular quantity of quicksets planted in it, which 
are to be protected by the field row of posts, and 
rails before described : a tile drain to be laid in 
front of the dep6t ; it is to be thirteen yards 
long and ten inches in the square." (See 
Plate IV. fig. 7.) 
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Specification for building Depots with Bricks. 

" Four dep6ts for holding repairing materials 
are to be erected, in each mile of road, in such 
places as may be pointed out by the inspector : 
they are to be built of brick, twelve yards long in 
the clear, three feet high above the side channels 
of the road, the foundations to be deep enough 
to give stability to the work ; the ends to be two 
yards and a half clear at the bottom, and to rise 
one yard and a half at top; the tliickness of the 
back and ends to be nine inches. The upper 
course of bricks are to be laid on edge in cement; 
the ends are to be secured by an oak post driven 
three feet in the ground, and rising one foot 
above the surface ; the bottom is to be paved 
witli brick on edge, and an oak plank is to be 
set in front, the whole length of the depot, and 
flush with the upper surface of the pavement ; it 
is to be three inches thick, and six inches deep, 
secured at the ends by the oak posts before men- 
tioned, and strengthened in the middle by a post 
driven two feet into the ground, and of a scantling 
not less than four inches by six inches. 

" The back and ends of the dep6ts are to 
have a mound of earth raised behind them eigh- 
teen inches deep and two feet wide, and faced 
with green sod ; in this raound the quicks are to 
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be set, which are to be protected with one row of 
posts and rails, as above described, set on the 
field side. A drain is to be made in front, of 
brick or tiles, so as not to interrnpt tlie passage 
of the water in the Inner side drain." 

^ TOLL-HOUSES. 

Toll-houses should be built in a strong and 
substantial manner, and made suitable and com- 
fortable for the persons who are to inhabit them. 
Many instances might be mentioned in which 
the tolls on a road have been much increased by 
building good houses. The following are the 
specifications for building toll-houses on the 
Holyhead road. 

Specification for building a Toll-home at Lhn- 
JatTfin the Island of Angle^ea. (PlatelV. iig.8.) 

^^" The toll-house is to be built at the precise 
spot now marked out on the ground, and to be 
in shape and dimensions agreeable to the above 

masonry to be of good sound rubble 

except the plinth, steps, and sills, which 

good hammer-dressed freestone, or 

whole to be set in good lime and 
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" The sills of the door and window fi^mes to 
be of oak ; the rest of the frames, and outer 
woodwork, to be of Baltic fir, except the posts 
of the portico, which are to be of sound round 
oak. All inside timber-work, to be of Baltic 
fir. 

" The scantlings of timber and description 
of workmanship to be similar to those of the 
toU-Iiouse at Llandegai. 

" The roof to be covered with slates, and 
the hips, ridges, and gutters to be covered 
with lead eighteen inches wide, and not less 
tiian seven pounds to tlie square foot. 

" The inside wall and ceilings to be plas- 
tered three coats, and set. The under side of 
the portico, and tlie projection of roof, to be 
also ceiled and plastered, and faced with a three 
and a half inch lascia board. The outside to be 
roughcast, and coloured. 

" The portico to be paved with pebble, with 
a hammer-dressed plinth, for the posts to stand 
upon, at least twelve inches wide. The octa- 
gonal lower room and the wash-house lo be 
paved with tiles. 

" All woodwork to be painted three times 
in oil. The inside works finished white, with 
doors and skirting oak colour, and the outside 
work dark green. 

p 3 
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" There are to be proper grates, with slate 
chimney-pieces, to all the rooms. 

" A garden is to be fenced round on three 
sides, each of twenty yards, with a walk of the 
same description as those on each side of the 
new road. 

" In this garden a privy is to be built, with 
proper roof, dome, seat, &c. complete. There 
are to be two wrought-iron toll-gates hung; one 
across the road to Plas-newydd, and tlie other 
across that to Holyhead. There are also to be 
two turnstiles ; the posts and rails to be of sound 
oak ; to be painted tliree times in oil, white. 
The contractor to find all the materials and the 
labour." 



Specification for building a Toll-house at 
Skelton, in the Parish of St. Chad, in the 
County of Salop. 

" The toll-house to be built on the spot marked 
out by the engineer, and agreeably to the draw- 
ings. 

" The whole of the walls, except the plinth, 
steps, and window sills, are to be of good sound 
brickwork, to be laid solid in good mortar, com- 
posed of lime and sand ; and the outer joints to 
be neatly struck with the trowel. The plinth, 
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steps, and window sills to be of neatly tooled 
freestone. 

*' The rooms numbered 1. and 2. on tlie 
plan are to be floored with paving tile, well 
bedded in mortar. Those numbered 3. and 4. 
are to have joists of batten fir, sixteen inches 
from centre to centre, seven inches deep, and 
two inches and a half thick, and to be covered 
witii wrought inch board of fir, or poplar. All 
the ceilings to have joists not less than three 
inches by two inches, and the roof to have 
rafters of the same dimensions, with purloins 
four inches square, under the whole of them. 
The ceiling, joists, and rafters to be sixteen 
inches from centre to centre. Hips and ridges 
to be one inch and a half by eight inclies, and 
raised to receive the lead. The wall plates to 
be four inches and a half by two inches and 
a half. 

*' The roof to be covered with good slate, 
nailed on two-inch sawn lath, and to be rough- 
rendered inside. All the hips and ridges to be 
covered with lead, fifteen inches wide, and not 
less than five pounds to the foot, and valleys 
not less than six pounds to the foot. 

" All ceilings to be plastered on heart lath, two 
coats, floated and set. 

*' Walls to have two coats rendered and set. 

The imder side of the portico and projection of 

y 4 
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the roof to be also ceiled and plastered, and 
faced with a three inch and a half fascia board. 

" All ceilings and plastered walls to be 'white- 
washed, to have six-inch skirting round all the 
rooms, of fir, one inch thick. 

" Outer door frames to be of oak four inches 
square. The front door to be two inches thick, 
six-panelled, square, and rusticated. The back 
door to be of one inch and a half deal, ledged, 
ploughed, tongued, and beaded. 

" Inner door frames to be of fir, not less than 
four inches by three inches. Inner doors of 
one and a half inch fir, six panelled. Window 
frames to have oak sills, and the rest of the 
framing to be of fir, glazed with best second 
diamond fashion in lead, with quartered oak 
casements and iron saddle bars. 

" There is to be a five eighth of an inch 
beaded angle staff at every external angle of the 
plastering. 

" All timber work, except where otherwise 
expressed, to be of Baltic fir. 

" The porch to be supported with oak or 
larch poles. All the timber work usually 
painted to be painted three times in oil. The 
inner doors and skutings to be finished chocolate 
colour ; the rest of tlie interior to be white ; all 
the outside to be painted dark green. 

" Grates must be fixed in the fireplaces, each 
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of which must have stone hearths, jambs, and 
mantels. 

" All doors and windows to have proper locks, 
hangings, and fastenings ; and the whole house 
to be finished in a complete and workmanlike 
manner. 

" A privy must be buUt near the house, with 
proper seats, roof, door, &c. complete, to be 
placed in such situations as may be pointed out 
by the commissioners' engineer or his assistant," 

Specification of a Toll-house, built near Co- 
ventry, on the New Road. (Plate V. fig. 1.) 

" The precise situation to be marked out by 
the chiei' engineer of the parliamentary commis- 
sioners, or the resident engineer : it is to be con- 
structed agreeably to the annexed plan and fol- 
lowing particulars : — 

" The excavation of ground for the walls to be 
of sufficient depth to obtain a solid foundation ; 
the whole of the walls to be formed at the same 
depth, and the earth to be firmly pinned up to 
them after they are built." 

Brickwork. 

" The exterior walls are to be two bricks in 
thickness at the foundation, and be continued at 
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that thickness up to six inches above the outside 
ground hne, where there must be an offset, on the 
inside, of two inches and a quarter ; at six inches 
above the floor line, or twelve above the outside 
ground hne, there must be anotlier offset on the 
outside, so as to bring all the walls to be a brick 
and a half in thickness, which thickness is to be 
continued to the roof. At the height of nine 
feet above the floor Hne, and ten above the out- 
side ground line, all the brickwork to be of sound 
stocks laid in well-wrought mortar, composed of 
one part of good lime, and two of clean sharp 
sand ; the two middle rooms to be laid with 
good paving bricks ; the chimney-shafl above the 
roof to be half a brick in thickness, finished 
with proper coping ; all the flues to be pargetted 

tootli. 
Carpenters' Woji. 
'* For the roof, which is to rise a quarter 
the span, all the rafters are to be four inches 
deep, two inches in thickness, and laid at the dis- 
tance of sixteen inches from centre to centre ; 
the Iiip, ridge, and gutter pieces to be six 
inches deep, and one inch and a half thick ; the 
^jeiling joists to be tlie same, laid at the same 
^^Htance, and framed to tlie rafters. 
^^■K The two bedrooms to have flooring-joists of 
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the same dimensions and distance as the rafters j 
and laid with inch deals, folding wrought, and 
nailed. The front and back door sills are to be 
of oak, nine inches by six inches, and three 
inches in the walls. Window sills to be of oak 
nine inches by three inches, with a weathering of 
one inch. 

" The front and back door frames to be of 
oak, four inches square, framed, rebated, and 
beaded. 

" Interior door-frames to be of fir, four inclies 
by tliree inches, framed, rebated, and beaded. 
All window frames to be of fir, three inches 
square, with two mullions in each, three by two 
inches, rebated and moulded, for lead lights ; 
all the rooms to have six-inch ovolo skirting, one 
inch thick, with proper grounds ; all angles 
inside to have a three-quarter inch bead, with 
quirks wrought in plastering." 



Slater^ Work. 

" The roof to have sawn laths, two inches 
by half an inch ; and to be covered with the 
best countess slates, laid in a proper manner, 
and fixed with clout nails. A two-inch beaded 
iascia to be run along the ends of the rafters, 
which is to be bracketed underneath. The 
projection to be fifteen inches, the slating 




** The front door to be six-panelled, bead, 
flush, and square, two inches thick ; the back 
door to be four-panelled, square, and rusticated, 
one inch and a half thick. The interior doors 
fourpannelled, square, one inch and a half thick ; 
all the wood work (except where specified to be 
of oak) to be of sound Baltic fir. All ftamed 
and outside work to be of yellow fir, as well as 
flooring boards." 

Plastertrf Work. 
•' All the walls inside to be rendered, floated, 
and set, also the outside of the blank windows. 
All ceilings to have two coats on sound heart 
laths, and be properly set. All the plastering 
to be afterwards white washed two coats." 

Piumberi, PaitUeri, and Glazier^ Work. 
" All hips, ridges, and gutters of the roof to be 
covered with lead fifteen inches in breadth, and 
not less tlian 7 lbs. to the superficial foot. All door - 
frames, window frames, skirtings, angle beads, 
fascia, and all wood and iron work whatever, to 
be painted three coats in oil ; the doors and 
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skii-tings to be finished an oak colour. The 
windows to have small diamond glass, in lead 
and iron casements." 

Ironmongery. 

" There are to be iron frames for lead lights 
for all the windows ; the middle to be an open- 
ing casement, with proper hinges and fastenings. 
The front and back doors to be hung with four 
inch best huts, and each to have a strong rim 
lock, and two bright bolts ; all the inner doors to 
be hung with tliree inches and a half buts, and 
each to have a strong rim lock. 

" Plain square grates to be fixed in each of 
the fire places." 

Misceltaneotis Matters. 

*' All the fireplaces to have neat, plain, square 
stone Jambs, lintels, and mantels. 

** A toll board to be made and painted with 
the rates of tolls, and fixed up where directed 
by the engineer. 

" The contractor to find all materials and 
labour, and finish the whole to the satisfaction 
of the before-mentioned engineer, on or before 
the day of ." 
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TOLL-GATES AND BARS. 

A toU-gate should never be placed on a hill oi 
at the bottom of one. When carriages are going 
up hill, the horses must make a great exertion to 
put a carriage into motion after being stopped 
at a toll-gate. Many fatal accidents have oc- 
curred from having toll-gates just at the bottom 
of hills. 

Wlien circumstances render it imavoidable 
that a toll-gate should be placed at the bottom 
of a hill, the gateway should be very wide. If 
a single gate be used, it should not be less 
than fifteen feet in the clear: but, in such a 
situation, it is much better to make double 
gates, meeting in the middle, without a centre 
post ; by these means an opening may easily be 
had of from twenty-four to thirty feet in the 
clear. 

Toll-gates should be painted white, to make 
them more easily seen in tlie night-time. They 
are frequently made too high. When this is the 
case, they are more expensive and unsightly 
than low gates, and their additional weight acts 
as a powerful leverage in straining and pulling 
the hanging post out of its place. 

The toll-gates erected by the parliamentary 
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commissioners at South Mims, and ',on the Co- 
ventry road, are only four feet six inches high : 
they open to sixteen feet in the clear (Plate V. 
fig. 2.) ; the posts on which they are hung are 
made of the heat oak ; they are sunk five feet in 
tlie ground, and are secured by brickwork and 
struts -y there are also two bars passing diagonally 
from post to post, by which means tJiey are 
firmly braced together. 

These gates are hung on Collinge's patent 
hinges, which are particularly fit for tliis purpose ; 
they run about five feet along the upper and 
under rail of the gate, and are connected by a 
diagonal piece of metal, carried from ttie bed of 
the lower hinge to the point of the upper one, 
in order to prevent the gate from sinking. The 
balls of the hinges are cast with the caps and 
plinths of the posts, so that the posts are not 
weakened by holes or mortices, as in the usual 
manner of hanging gates. The caps and plinths 
of metal are also a great security to the posts, 
by preserving them from the effects of the 
weather, and by preventing the wheels of car- 
riages from chafing their angles. 

Flapping posts are set in the ground at proper 
places to prevent the gates from opening too far, 
and straining the hinges ; these posts are about 
two feet and a half above the ground, and two 
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feet in it. Catches or clicks are let into these 
posts, to hold the gates open wlien thrown back ; 
these catches project about two inches from the 
side of the posts, and turn on a pin within 
the post, the inner end of the catch being made 
heavier than the outer, and always throws that 
end up, and by that means it takes hold of the 
bottom of the lower bar of the gate, by a notch 
cut in it for that purpose : by making the catches 
in this way, tliey are out of the reach of injury. 
In the common way they are put on tlie top of 
the posts, from which they project six or seven 
inches ; in consequence of which they are fre- 
quently torn off by wheels of carriages and wag- 
gons. 



All toll-gates should be well lighted j and for 
this purpose nothing is better than a lamp made 
similar to the best coach lamp, with powerful 
reflectors, and large air holes. Tlie gates at 
Coventry, and most of those in North Wales, 
are lighted by lamps of this description, which 
are found to be economical, and to answer every 
purpose. These lamps are about nine inches 
high, and six inches wide in the clear ; they cost 
about 11. Js. each. 
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MILESTONES. 

Milestones are convenient and agreeable to 
travellers, and also useful in enabling coach- 
men to keep their time with accuracy. They 
are also serviceable in assisting road surveyors 
in laying out and measuring work. They 
should be made of very hard stone of a light 
colour ; and they should be much larger than 
they usually are, in order that they may be 
readily seen, and have space enough for having 
on them large figures ; for unless the figures 
are large it is difficult to read them, when going 
very fast. A drawing of a proper-shaped mile- 
stone, as used on the Holyhead Road in North 
Wales, is given in Plate V. Fig. 4. 
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\\ HEN a new road is to be made, as soon as the 
precise line of it is finally determined upon, the 
following circumstances should be particularly 
attended to. 

Drawings to show, 1st, the natural surface 
of the ground ; 2nd, the longitudinal inclinations 
of the proposed road ; 3d, the slopes of the 
cuttings and embankments; 4th, the form of the 
bed of the road, and footpath ; and 5th, the 
courses of materials to be laid on, and the thick- 
ness of each course. 

Drawings should also be made, describing the 
plans of the bridges, culverts, cross drains, inlets, 
outlets, depots, and fences which are required to 
be made. 

II. A specification should be prepared, to ex- 
plain in detail the precise method of executing 
every part of the work. 

III. After the specification has been settled, 
an estimate should be made of the expense to 
be incurred. 

The following is the estimate for making part 
of the Holyhead Road, near Coventry: — 
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PIBST division: 
Seven Stars to GKOitry. 

To removing 26790 cubicyards 
of earth, at 9rf. 

To 1 8H'i lineal yards road-mak- 
ing, at IS*. 6rf.» - 

To 1S82 lineal yards of fenc- 
ing, at 5j». - . - 

To drains 

To forming - - - 

To sodding - 

To depots . - . - 

To bridge - 

To side roads 

Togates 

To 5200 cubic yards extra em- 

To extra carrriage of Hartshill 

SECOND DIVtSIONl 

Cocenliy to AlUiley. 

To removing 38990 yards of 
earth, at 9rf. - - - 

To 3760 lineal yards road-mak- 
ing, at 1S«. 

To 3760 lineal yards of fenc- 
ing, at Ha. ■ - 

To drains 

To forming 

To sodding 

To gates .... 

To side roads - 

To Allesley bridge - - ■ 

To skew culvert 

To depots 

Mile* Y.rdi 

^Divtio"/ ^-'"} ' *^ 
Length of Second 1 
Division - J 

Total Length 3 362 


£ ,. d. 
1004 12 6 
U58 11 

4.70 2 
50 

100 

100 
+8 

670 
20 
8 

130 

61 


^ *. d. 
4140 5 6 
5936 11 C 




1462 2 6 
■2820 

940 

95 
100 
156 

16 5 
19 
82 3 6 
150 

96 




10076 16 - 
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• The sionw used for this road were brought eight mil 
om the quarries at Hartshill near Nuneaton. 
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IV. Tlie next step to be taken, is to make 
a contract for executing the work. 

Contract work is commonly supposed to be 
preferable to other work, i'or no other reason than 
because it is the cheapest, but experience shows 
that, when it is properly regulated, it is by far 
the best mode of securinf; sound and durable 
work. Tliis, however, will not be tlie case if 
the contracts and specifications are prepared by 
unskilful and inexperienced persons, if insjiec- 
tion is omitted, and if the contractors are driven 
by excess of competition to make bad bargains. 

But ii' the plans, specifications, and estimates 
for making a road are properly prepared, then 
the most safe and satisfactory way of having tlie 
work properly executed will be by letting it to 
a contractor. 

As there is no difficulty in making an accurate 
estimate of the sum wiiicli a new road ought to 
cost, if a contractor of established reputation for 
skill and integiity, and possessing sufficient 
capital, is willing to undertake the work for the 
estimated sum, it will always be decidedly better 
to make an agreement with him than to adver- 
tise for tenders. 

If a contractor cannot be got, possessing the 
qualifications which he ought to have to justify 
a private arrangement, then an advertisement 
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must be had recourse to. But wiieii tenders 
are delivered in, it is very important to take care 
to act upon right principles in making a selection 
from them. The preference should invariably 
be decided on by taking into consideration tiie 
skill, integrity, and capital of the persons who 
make the tenders, as well as the prices which 
tliey offer ; for if a contractor be selected witliout 
skill, or integrity, or capital, merely because 
his tender is for the smallest sum, the conse- 
quence will inevitably be imperfect work, every 
kind of trouble and disappointment, and fre- 
quently expensive litigation. 

The true principle to go ujKin in selecting a 
contractor is to lean in favour of liberal terms ; 
and rather to overpay than nndeipay him. He 
should be made quite confident by his bargain, 
that he will receive a fair profit tor his time and 
labour ; he will then embark in iiis work with 
spirit, and be led by a desire to gain reputation 
to perform his agreement to the satisfaction of 
all parties ; but when, in following an opposite 
principle, a conti'actor is led by competition to 
undertake a work for a price that is too low, he 
starts, from the commencement, by having re- 
course to every species of contrivance for avoid- 
ing the liiir fulfilment of what he is required to 
perform ; every thing is done in an imperiect 
Q 3 
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way ; stib-contracts are made at inadequate 
prices, a continual contest is carried on between 
the contractor and the inspector, and most com- 
monly the whole concludes in a law-suit, the 
ruin of the contractor and his securities, and 
great loss to tradesmen and others by debts due 
by the contractor and Ills workmen. 

V. After fixing upon a contractor, a deed of 
contract is to be prepared. In this the con- 
tractor should be bound to execute tlie work not 
only according to the general conditions con- 
tained in the deed, but also according to draw- 
ings and specifications to be annexed to it. 

The deed should contain a clause to provide 
that no deviation should be made from it or the 
specifications, except by agreement in writing ; 
and also a clause to provide for settling all dis- 
putes by arbitration. The other clauses which 
are fit to be inserted in the deed will hereafter 
be described, by inserting an exact copy of a 
deed, according to which a part of the Holyhead 
Road was made. 

VI. Before the work is commenced, an in- 
spector should be appointed to lay out the work, 
to settle the levels, and to see that every par- 
ticular tiling required to be done, is done pre- 
cisely according to the specifications. 

A person to be qualified to act as an inspector 
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of a contract should Iiave considerable experience 
as a civil engineer ; he should be strictly sober' 
and iionest, and of reserved habits ; lie should 
avoid familiarity with those he is placed over ; 
his disposition should be somewhat inclined to 
be severe, but he sIiouUl be actuated at all times 
by the highest principles of justice and honesty 
in Ins conduct. 

A chief engineer who is engaged in conduct- 
ing public works will owe his success in great 
measure to the skill and care with which he 
selects the inspectors of his contracts. The 
necessity of making such selections forms an 
essential part of his occupation, and requires 
considerable talents to direct it. 

Above all things, a chief engineer should 
possess the quality of securing implicit obedience 
from those under him, by showing a decided su- 
periority in the knowledge of his profession, and 
by acting with unsparing severity whenever the 
occasion may require it. 

VII. It is of importance to arrange the mode 
of paying a contractor with punctuality ; by 
doing so he may be kept under more control, 
and he will be able to perform his engagements 
in a more complete manner. For this purpose 
the deed of contract should provide that the 
work, as it proceeds, should be measured by the 
0. 4, 
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finnly those principles whicli should always be 
followed. 




DEED or CONTRACT FOR THE COVK.VTIiy 
IMPROVEMENT. 

Articles of agreement made and* entered into 
the fourteenth day of November, in the year of 
our Lord one tiiousand eight hundred and twenty- 
seven, between Thomas Baylis, of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, in the county of Warwick, Itoad- 
maker, of the first part ; John Kershaw, of the 
parish of Sapworth, in the said county of" War- 
wick, Esquire, of the second part ; and Alexander 
Milue, of Whitehall, in thecounty of Middlesex, 
Esquire, on behalf of the Commissioners acting 
in execution of an Act of Parliament passed in 
the eighth year of the reign of His present Ma- 
jesty King George the Fourth, intituled, " An 
Act for the further improvement oi' the Road 
from London to Holyhead, and of the Iload 
from London to Liveqjool," to whom the said 
Alexander Milne is Secretary, of the third part. 
"Whereas tlie said Commissioners having caused 
it to be made public that they would receive 
proposals for making, forming, and completing 
two new pieces of road, one commencing at or 
near the Seven Stars public-house at Whitby, in 
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the county of the city of Coventry, at the spot 
distinguished on the map or plan Iiere annexed 
by the letter A, and extending from thence to 
the present road opposite Lygon's mills, where it 
terminates at the spot marked on the said map or 
plan by the letter B ; and the other new piece of 
road commencing in Spon Street, near St. John's 
Church, in the said city of Coventry, at the spot 
distinguislied on the said map or plan by the let- 
ter C, and extentling from thence to the village 
of AUesley in the said connty of Warwick, where 
it. terminates at the spot marked on the said map 
or plan by the letter D ; and the several drains, 
walls, culverts, bridges, fences, embankments, 
field-gates, and works connected witli the said 
new road, according to the specifications and 
general observations comprised and set forth in 
the first schedule hereunder written, and the 
plans and sections jiereunto annexed, he the said 
Thomas Baylis delivered in the proposal con- 
tained in the second schedule hereunder written 
tor executing the said roads, drains, walls, cul- 
verts, bridges, fences, embankments, field-gates, 
and works in manner aforesaid, and at the prices 
or sums mentioned in the same proposal ; and 
the said proposal having been duly accepted by 
the said Commissioners, he the said Thomas 
Baylis hath agreed to enter into the covenants 
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hereinafter contained for the due pertbrmance 
thereof respectively ; and the said John Kershaw 
hath, at his request, agreed to become his surety 
in manner and to the extent hereinafter men- 
tioned; and the said Alexander Milne, on the 
part of said Comniissioners, hath agreed to enter 
into such stipulations as are hereinafter men* 
tioned with respect to the payment, in manner 
and at the time hereinafter mentioned, of the 
consideration money to be paid to the said 
Thomas Baylis. \ow therefore these presents 
witness, that in pursuance of the said proposal 
hereinbefore referred to, and in consideration of ' 
the sum of ten thousand and seventy-six pounds 
sixteen shillings and sixpence(the sum mentioned 
in the said proposal), to be paid as hereinafter men- 
tioned, he the said Thomas Baylis doth hereby for 
himself, his heirs, executors and administrators, 
in manner following (that is to say), that he the 
said Thomas Baylis, his executors or adminis- 
trators, shall and will forthwith undertake, and 
with diligence proceed in the execution of, and 
duly complete or cause to be completed on or 
before the 25th day of March which will be in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-eight, the said first mentioned 
piece of road between the Seven Stars public- 
house and Little Park Street aforesaid, and shall 
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and will forthwith undertake, and with diligence 
proceed in the execution of, and duly complete 
or cause to be completed on or before the twenty- 
fifth day of March which will be in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-nine, the said secondly hereinbefore 
mentioned piece of road between Spon Street 
and the village of Allesley aforesaid, together 
with all and singular the drains, walls, culverts, 
bridges, fences, embankments, field-gates, and 
other the works in the said first schedule men- 
tioned, according to tiic specifications and general 
obst'r\'ations contained in the same schedule, and 
the plans and sections hereto annexed, and at 
the price or sum mentioned in the said proposal 
contained in the said second schedule ; and 
further, that the said Thomas Baylis shall and 
will, in all respects, faitlifidly, readily, and dili- 
gently abide by, observe, perform, and keep the 
said several terms and stipulations mentioned 
in the said specifications and general observ- 
ations, and pursue the said plans and sections, 
according to the true intent and meaning thereoti 
and shall not nor will make any deviation there- 
from, without the license, consent, and approba- 
tion of the engiiteer for the time being of the 
said Commissioners, ii] writing, for that pur])ose 
first had and ubUiined; and that the said 'I'homus 
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Baylis, or some experienced and responsible per- 
son on his part shall, from time to time, pay due 
personal attendance to the said several works, as 
the same shall be carrying on, and shall at proper 
times be ready to be conferred with, by the In- 
spector appointed by the said Commissioners ; 
and these presents further witness, that in pur- 
suance of the said agreement on this behalf, and 
in consideration of the premises, he the said 
Alexander Milne doth hereby for himself, his 
executors and administrators, covenant, promise, 
and agree with and to the said Thomas Baylis, 
his executors, administrators, and assigns, in 
manner following (that is to say), that in case he 
the said Thomas Baylis shall and do well and 
truly perform and keep the several stipulations 
and agreements herein contained, referred on 
the part of him the said Thomas Baylis, his execu- 
tors or administrators, to be performed and kept 
according to the true intent and meaning of 
these presents, then they tlie said Commissioners 
for the time being, or such person or persons as 
shall from time to time be appointed by them for 
that purpose, shall and will well and truly pay 
or cause to be paid unto the said Thomas 
Baylis, his executors, administrators or assigns, 
the said sum of ten thousand and seventy-six 
pounds ten shillings, in manner hereinafter men- 




tkned (that a to sav), at the end of each twenty- 
eigfat ii3T3 from the time when the making of the 
said Roads or Works shall be begun upon as 
aforesaid, and ahall pay or cause to be paid to 
the said Thomas Baylis, his administiators, exe- 
cutors or assigns, nine tenth part^ of the sum 
vhich shall be payable in respect of or be taken 
as the consideration for the work that shall have 
been done in the course of the twentr-eight days 
immediately preceding ; and, further, that for the 
purpose (i£ a:«certaiiung bow much of the said 
sum of ten thousand and seventy-six pounds ten 
shillings shall be taken for the consideration for 
each twenty-eight days' work, the engineer for 
the time being of said Cocnmissioners, or his as- 
sistants shall, at the end of each twenty-eight 
days, measure the work done, or otherwise esti- 
mate the same, and shall report or state how 
nuch of the said sum of ten thousand and seven- 
ty-^ pounds ten shillings ought to be taken as 
the consideration for the work done during the 
twenty-eight da}*^ immediately preceding each 
such admeasurement or other estimate, and that 
the nine tenth parts of such stated or reported 
price or consideration shall, immediately afler 
each such admeasurement or other estimate, be 
paid to the said Thomas BayUs his executors, ad- 
Huuistrators or assigns as aforesaid : and, fiir- 
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tlier, that within one month after the whole of 
the said roads, drains, walls, culverts, bridges, 
fences, embankments, field-gates, and works shall 
be completed, according to the true intent and 
meaning of these presents, all the residues which 
shall then remain unpaid of the said sum of ten 
thousand and seventy-six pounds ten shillings 
shall be paid to the said Thomas Baylis, his 
executors, administrators or assigns ; and the 
said John Kershaw, in pursuance of the said 
agreement in this behalf, doth hereby bind 
himself, his heirs, executors, and administra- 
tors, unto the said Alexander Milne, his ex- 
eutors, administrators and assigns, in the sum 
of twenty thousand pounds, to be paid to the 
said Alexander Milne, his executors, admin- 
istrators or assigns, by the said John Kershaw, 
his heirs, executors or administrators • : Provided, 
and it is hereby agreed and declared, that if he 
the said Thomas Baylis, his executors and admi- 
nistrators, shall duly observe, perform, and keep 
tlie covenants and agreements herein contained 
on his and their parts, then the above written 
obligation on the part of the said John Kershaw 
shall be void, or otherwise shall remain in full 



• In Bubsetjiient contracts Ies» security was rec]uiretl : the 
stopping of the one tenth of each month's payment being 
found the be»t security. 
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force ; and it is hereby furtlier covenanted, con- 
cluded, and agreed, that in case any addition, 
alteration, or deviation shall be made at the 
desire of the said engineer, in writing, to, in, or 
from the plans or particulars, or either of them, 
every such addition, alteration, or deviation shall 
be paid for separately, and shall be subject to 
the like agreement with respect to materials and 
workmanship, as hereinbefore contained with 
respect to the making and completion of the 
roads and works, according to the aforesaid plans 
and particuhirs, and as if such additions, alter- 
ations and deviations had formed part of and 
been specified in such plans or pjirticulars ; and 
that no such addition, alteration, or deviation 
sliall be considered as vitiating this present 
agreement, or shall in any wise afl'ect the same, 
except so far as is mentioned in the stipulation 
lost hereinbefore contained ; and if such alter- 
ations shall increase or lessen the works herein- 
before stipulated to be performed, the same shall 
be paid for or deducted as the case may be, at 
rates corresponding with the value of similar 
works hereinbefore contracted for : Provided, 
and it is hereby further covenanted, concluded, 
and agreed upon, by and between the said par- 
ties to these presents, that in case any doubt, 
dispute, or question shall arise, toucliing and 
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by virtue of this agreement, or touching or con- 
cerning the true intent and meaning of these 
presents, all such doubts, disputes, or questions 
shall be referred to the decision of two referees; 
one to be named and appointed by the said 
Alexander Mdne on behalf of the said commis- 
sioners, and the other to be named and appointed 
by and on the behalf of tlie said Thomas Baylis ; 
and in case such two persons shall not agree 
in the premises, and make their decision and 
determination in regard thereto in writing, under 
their hands, in one month after the same shall be 
referred to them, then, and in such case, all such 
doubts, disputes, or questions shall be referred 
to such tliird person as the two persons so to be 
chosen aforesaid shall for that purpose nominate, 
and whose decision and determination thereon 
shall be binding and conclusive between the said 
parties, so as the same may be made in writing 
within one calendar month from the time the 
same shall be so referred to him as aforesaid. In 
witness whereof the said parties to these presents 
have hereunto set their hands and seals, the 
day and year first above written. 
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Ute first Scfiedule referred to in and by the 
foregoing Agreement. 

HOLYHEAD ROAD. 

Coventry Improvement Specification. 

The first improvement commences on the pre- 
sent road, near the Seven Stars public house, at 
the point marked A on the plan and section 
(Plate VI. fig. !.)• ; having ascended tlie small 
hill in Mr. Troughton's land, it crosses tiie Folly 
Lane, along which it runs a short way, and de- 
scends to the river, which is to be passed by a 
bridge of thirty feet span • ; it then ascends the 
opposite hill, passing near the mill in the hollow; 
and, after crossing a garden and some meadows, 
terminates on the present road, in the common, 
at the point marked B on the plan and section. 

The second improvement commences io Spon 
Street, near Saint John's Church, at the point 
marked C in theplan andsection (Plate VI. fig. 2.), 
and after passing over the site of two houses 
and tlieir premises, runs in front of the weavers' 
row of houses, and crossing the Chapel Lane, 

* The specification for buildiDg this bridge is in Chapter 
fH., an Road Masonry. 
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goes over the Windmill Hill, and continuing 
through the fields in almost a straight line, passes 
to the south of the city reservoir, over a stream ; 
and from thence, over the liill in front of 
Mr. Wall's house, to the widow Hewett's 
house, and entering on the present road conti- 
nues over tlie bridge, and finally terminates in 
the village of Allesley, at tlie point marked D on 
the plan and section. 



ROAD MAKING. 

The dotted lines on the sections represent the 
natural surface of the ground in the longitudinal 
direction of the new lines, about the middle of the 
space to be occupied by the road. The black 
lines represent the finished longitudinal surface 
of the foundation for the road materials. The 
figures above the vertical lines denote the depths 
of cuttings and heights of embankments. The 
rates of inclination which are on the first im- 
provement, are as follows: — 1 in 30, 1 in 40, 
1 in 36, 1 in 60, 1 in 100, 1 in 56, 1 in 35 ; 
and on the second 1 in 35, 1 in (>6, 1 in 51, 
1 in 253, 1 in 180, 1 in 40, 1 in 101, 1 in 41, 
I in 40, and 1 in 30; but it is expressly stipu- 
lated, that the contractor is to satisfy himself by 
his own measurements, or in any way he may 
think proper, as to these depths and heights, 
R '2 
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and all irregularities of the surface of the ground 
to be cut down or embanked upon, as no extra 
claim will be admitted. 

The breadth of the finished road is to be S5 
feet ; 30 feet for the carriage-way, and 5 feet for 
the footpath. (Plate VII. fig. 1.) 

The slopes of all embankments from the out- 
sides of the finished road are to be two horizontal 
to one perpendicular, neatly dressed, and covered 
with green sod, at least four inches thick, evenly 
laid and closely jointed. (Plate VII. fig. 2.) 

The slopes of the cuttings on the southern 
side to be three horizontal to one perpendicular, 
those of the northern side to be two horizontal 
to one perpendicular ; these slopes are also to 
be covered with sod, the green side placed up- 
permost, evenly laid and properly jointed; it 
may be procured on tlie space to be occupied 
by the road and its side slopes. (Plate VII. 
fig. 3.) 

The surface of the foundation for the materials 
of the carriage road is to be formed level from 
side to side. The surface of the foundation for 
the hard materials of the footpath is also to be 
level, and to be six inches above that of tlie car- 
riage road. In the cuttings, tJie breadth be- 
tween the bottoms of the side slopes is to be 
thirty-three feet. (Plate VII. fig. 1.) 
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Upon the level space prepared for the road 
materials, a bottom course, or layer of stone, is 
to be set by hand in form of a close firm pave- 
ment. (Plate III. %.3.) 

The stones set in the middle of the road to be 
seven inches in depth; at nine feet from the 
centre five inches; at twelve feet four inches ; and 
at fifteeTi feet tiiree inches ; and to have a cmTing 
surface; they are to be laid on their broadest 
edges lengtiiwise across the road, and the breadth 
of the upper edge is not to exceed four inches in 
any case. All the inequalities of the upper part 
of said pavement to be broken off with a hammer, 
and all the interstices to be filled with stone chips 
firmly wedgeil or packed, so as to form a con- 
vexity of four niches in the breadth of fifteen 
feet from the centre. The stones used for this 
purpose are to be such as will not waste by ex- 
posure to the weather. 

The bed of pavement or set stone is to be 
covered with a layer of Nuneaton stone, to be 
approved of by the inspector ; it is to be laid six 
inches thick on the middle of the road, eighteen 
feet wide. These stones are to be broken into 
pieces as nearly cubical as possible ; the longest 
and largest piece to go through a circular ring 
of two inches and a half in the inside diameter. 
R 3 




The stones must be broken off the road, antl 
riddled on a sieve of one inch square meshes, 
and approved of by the engineer or his assist- 
ant before they are put on the road. The 
shoulders or sides of the road are to be covered 
with the small stones which pass through the 
aforesaid meshes, properly cleansed and selected, 
or with good sharp coarse gravel, well cleaned 
and separated from all earth, and having no peb- 
bles larger than one inch and a half in diameter, 
to be approved of by the engineer or his assistant 
This course of gravel is to be seven inches and 
a half thick at nine feet from the centre; six 
inches and a half at twelve feet from the centre; 
and two inches and a half at the sides, or fifteen 
feet from the centre. * 

The Nuneaton stone is to be covered with 
one inch and a half in depth of good binding 
gravel, to be laid on at such times and in such 
way as may be directed ; and the whole surface, 
from side to side, to be kept properly dressed 
and levelled, until the whole work is certified to 
be completely finished. 



I 



* Since this specification was drown up, it has been con- 
sidered better to increase the depth of pitching at the sides, 
so as to give a convexity to the roHtl surface of eix inches 
instead of nine. 
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The footpath is to be coated with sLx inches 
of sandstone, broken to tlie same size as stated 
for tlie road materials, and is to be covered with 
gravel, so that the surface of the footpatli shall 
be on a level with the middle of the road. 



Along the outside of the carriage road (all 
embankments excepted), drains are to be cut, 
ten inches wide at bottom, fourteen inches at 
top, and ten inches deep below the surface of 
the bed for the road materials. (Plate VII. 
fig. 4.) Mitre drains are to be made from the 
middle of the road into these drains, forming 
such angles at the middle as may give a declivity 
for conveying the water into the side drains ; 
they are to be nine inches wide at bottom, 
twelve inches at top, and ten inches deep } 
there are to be thirty of these drauis per mile 
(embankments excepted). These drains are 
to be tilled witii rubble stone, connecting with 
the bottom course of road materials. An edg- 
ing of turf, with the green side out, not less 
than six inches in depth, and five inches in 
thickness, is to be set in a neat compact manner 
on the road edge of the footpath, and the top 
thereof is to be covered with the binding gravel. 
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On ttie outside of the footpath, along tlie border 
for the thoras, a turf six inches high and four 
inches thick is to be set in the same way over 
the whole line, excepting on embankments. 

There are to be eight cross drains of dry stone 
masonry, each eighteen inches in the clear, con- 
structed in every mile of the road. These 
cross drains are to be continued under the 
fences into the ditches on each side of the 
road. The side walls to be sixteen inches thick, 
faced on both sides, eigliteen inches high on 
the upper end, and twenty-three at the lower. 
The top of the walls to be level across the road, 
and the bottom to have an incUnation of one 
inch in every ten feet. The stones at top, on 
which the covers are to be laid, are to project 
about two inches and a half into the open space 
on each side, leaving about tliirteen inches clear 
between them. The covers to be sound stone, 
not less than four inches thick and twenty-seven 
inches long. They are to be neatly jointed, 
closely laid together, and properly bonded on 
the side walls, and covered with four inches of 
turf. A concave pavement, with stones not less 
than five inches deep, to be laid between the 
side walls, as shown in the drawings (Plate IV. 
fig. 5.). The whole of the building to be placed 
so low as to admit six indies of mould to be 
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laid between the covers and the bottom course 
of stone, without raising the longitudinal sur- 
face of the road. When the cross drains are 
under an embankment, the same are to be car- 
ried to the extremities of the bottoms of the 
slopes. Should any drains of a different size 
be wanted, their situation, number, size, and 
value to be determined by the inspector. The 
water from the surface of the road to be in- 
troduced into the cross dmns by as many side 
openings or inlets as there are cross drains ten 
by sixteen inches, built on each side, and covered 
with stones at least twenty-six inches long, four- 
teen inches broad, and not less than two inches 
and a half thick. The bottom of said covers to 
be five inches above the side drain, and the 
whole of each opening to be on the outside 
of the driving way. The ends of the cross 
drains to be secured by strong pavements, four 
feet three inches by two feet three inches. The 
water collected in the side drains of the road 
to be introduced into the cross drains by a 
row of paving stones across the course, so 
raised as to prevent it from passing the open- 
ing of the cross drain j and the outer row 
of paving stones below the discharging end to 
be large stones, sunk so deep as to secure 
the whole from being injured by the current 
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cut, and filled with good vegetable mould, in 
the middle of which the two rows of quicksets 
are to be planted ; in all the cuttings, the 
quicksets are to be planted at the distance of 
eighteen inches from the footpath on the one 
side, and the carriage road on the other side. 
(Plate VII. fig. 4.) On all embankments they 
are to be planted so that the distance between 
the middle of the rows on each side shall be 
thirty-eight feet. (Plate VII. fig. 5.) Particular 
attention is to be paid to the preparation and 
quality of the earth of the quickbed, and every 
thing connected with the planting of the quick- 
sets. 

The quicksets are to be protected by two 
rows of posts and rails on each side of the road, 
three rails in each length ; the posts are to be five 
feet long, and at least five by three inches of good 
oak ; the rails to be not more than eight feet 
long, and three inches and a half by two inches 
and a half, and may be of good elm, ash, or 
fir timber. In each length of rail a prick-post 
is to be driven into the ground : they are to be 
placed in the middle between the posts, to be 
at least twelve inches in the ground, and well 
fitted, and strongly nailed to each rail. (Plate VII. 
fig. 6.) A mound, two feet wide and fourteen 
mches high, to be made below the railing 
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placed on the top of the embankments. Each 
field must be fenced off with the posts and rails 
before any part of the road-work is commenced 
in that field, or before any of the hedges or 
ditches now existing on the lands be removed or 
touched. Ten field-gates, with iron hinges and 
fastenings, and ground posts, all similar to the 
best kinds used in the neighbourhood, to be 
furnished and erected ; and should a greater or 
less number be required, they are to be allowed or 
deducted from the contract at so much per gate. 
At each gate, drains with good draining tiles not 
less than ten inches, or of brick one foot wide, 
to be laid in tlie sides of the road ; and drains 
of the same construction as the cross ones, 
one foot square in the clear, to be made in the 
field or outside ditches : the length of these 
drains to be twelve feet ; and a road to be made 
over tliem into the fields, eight feet in breadth, 
and covered with broken stone of the same 
quality as used for pitching the road, to be eight 
inches deep, and extending into the fields ten 
feet at least beyond the line of tlie quicksets. 
No inclination from the road into the fields to 
be more tlian one in sixteen, and all the gates 
to open into the fields. 
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the middle, and six inches at the sides ; a 
dry stone wall to be built on the outside to re- 
tain the earth ; to have a batter of two inches in 
three feet, and to rise three feet above the sur- 
fece of the finished road, as a protecting parapet j 
to be fifteen inches thick at top, and increasing 
in thickness by an offset of three inches on the 
inside for every foot to the foundation ; the top 
course to be set in good lime and mortar. A 
paved channel one foot and a half wide is to be 
laid along both sides of the road, fiom top to 
bottom ; where the road crosses Folly Lane there 
will be a cutting of two feet. The lane must be 
lowered at each side of the road, and properly 
levelled to an inclination of one in sixteen for 
the whole width of the road. The part tlius 
broken up must be coated with six inches of 
broken sandstone of the best quality in the 
neighbourhood. Tile drains are to be laid along 
the side of the road for the wliole width of the 
lane at the point of intersection. 

Where the road crosses the footpath at die 
upper angle of the weavers' row of houses on 
the Allesley land, a cutting is to be made of two 
feet six inches ; the footpath must be covered on 
each side, and dressed with gravel, so as to give 
a good and commodious passage to and from the 
road. Where the road crosses the Chapel Lane 
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there is to be four feet of tilling; the lane must 
be embanked on each siile to tlie heiglit of the 
road, and have inchnations each way of one in 
sixteen, the side slopes are to be two horizontal 
to one perpendicular, and the top surface when 
finished to betwenty-onefeetwide; both these side 
roads or lanes are to be fenced in the same manner 
as the main line of road, and to be coated with 
eight inches of broken sandstone for the width 
of eigliteen feet, and with gravel for the width of 
eighteen inches on each side, to be eight inches 
deep where it joins the broken stone and six 
inches at the sides. 

Where the road crosses the lane between 
Mr. Booth's and Mr. Carter's land, a filling is to 
be made of two feet nine inches. The same 
must be embanked up to the road on each side ; 
to have inclinations each way of one in sixteen, 
and to be twenty-one feet wide on the surface, 
with slopes of two horizontal to one perpen- 
dicular ; to be covered with five inches thick 
of pebbles, eighteen feet wide, and gravelled 
eighteen inches at each side ; the gravel to be 
three inches thick next the broken stone, and 
six at the sides ; no fencing will be necessary on 
these side roads. 
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Signed, sealed, and delivered by the 
above-named John Kershaw in 
the presence of 
John MacneiU. John Kershaw. 

Signed, sealed, and deUvered by the 
above-named Alexander Milne 
in the presence of 
John MacneiU. Alexander Milne. 
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unome old ko.u>s. 

Mk. TetTOED gires the foOoviiig ac m aitt of tbe 
state of tbe turnpslce roads, in 1819^ m h» 
efiJt B Cg bdbre the ooamitttee of tbe Home of 
CoMMoacoB the ta^swmj% of the kingdooi: — 
** With ic^fd to the roads of En^and ad 
'Wales, they sre in general verr defective, both 
aa to their directioa and inclination ; ther are 
&eqaently carried over hiOs which might be 
avoided by piBwmg tioog the adjacent valleTs ; 
the shape, or ctom sections and drainage of the 
roads are quite as defective as the general 
directioDS and indinatiiHis ; there has been no 
attention paid to constructing good and solid 
Ibundations ; the materials, whether consisting 
of grsTel or stones, have seldom been suffidendy 
selected and arranged ; and they lie so promis- 
caaody upon the roods, as to render it inconve- 
nient to travel upon them, and to promote their 
tpeedy destruction. The shape of the rood or 
cross section of the sur&ce is frequently hollow 
in the middle ; the sides encumbered with great 
banks of road dirt, winch have accumulated in 
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some places to the height of six, seven, and eight 
feet J these prevent the water from falling into 
the side drains, and also throw a considerable 
shade upon the road, and are great and unpar- 
donable nuisances. The materials, instead of 
being cleaned of the rand and soil with which 
they are mixed in their native state, are laid 
promiscuously on the road : this in the first 
place creates an unnecessary expense of carriage 
of soil to the road, and afterwards nearly as 
much in removing it, besides inconvenience and 
obstruction to travelling." 

The committee of ISIJ) attributing, by their 
report, the imperfect state of the roads to the 
negligent and ctdpable conduct of the trustees 
who had the management of them, roused the 
attention of the public to the subject, and thus 
led to Uie inti-oduction of an improved system 
of management. But although a considerable 
change for the better has taken place since i819» 
many of the defects described by Mr. Telford 
still remain ; and all that has been done towards 
removing them falls far short of what ought to 
to have been done to put the turnpike roads into 
complete order. 

In improving old roads, nearly the same ob- 
jects should be attended to as are to be secured 
in making new ones ; such, for instance, as the 
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direction, the longitudinal inclinations, the 
breadth, form, and hardness of the surface, the 
drainage, and the fencing. 

For the purpose of ascertaining in what re- 
spect an old road is complete or defective in 
these points, the following queries have been 
prepared. The answers that can be given to 
them will at once show what is the state of a 
road. 

1st. Is the direction of the road in the shortest 
line that can be found without having to pass 
over steep hills or other obstacles ? 

2d. What are the rates of inclination on the 
hills ? Is there no more ascent in the road 
than is necessary for reaching the heights of the 
country which must be crossed ? 

3d. What is the breadth of the road ? Is it 
every where the same ? Is it defined by side 
channels, having along them curb stones or bor- 
ders of grass sods ? 

4th. Are the channels on each side of the road 
on the same level? Is the convexity of the sur- 
face uniformly the same in every part along the 
whole length of the road ? 

5th. Is there a footpath ? What is tlie height 
of it above the side of the road ? What is its 
breadth ? Of what materials is it composed ? 

Gth. Is there any waste land between the road 
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and the fences of the road ? In what state is 
it? 

7th. Is the surface of the road higher than that 
of the adjacent fields? 

8th. Of wliat materials does the crust of the 
road consist ? What is the depth of them in the 
centre of the road, and at a distance of five feet 
on each side of the centre ? 

9th. Are there sufficient drains for carrying 
off all rain and other water ? 

10th. Are the fences low? Are they raised 
on ground of the same level on both sides of the 
road? Are they of the same height on both 
sides, and parallel to each other? 

The answers which can be given to these 
queries will show what the defects are of any 
road to which they are applied, and what is 
requisite to be done to improve it. 

With respect to the turnpike roads as they 
now are, it will be found upon an inspection of 
them, that in regard to their direction, they are 
universally defective. Scarcely any road be- 
tween two places is in the best line with respect 
to distance and hills. The reason of tliis is, tliat 
the present lines of roads are the same, except 
those of roads made of iate years, as they 
were, when first established by the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of tJie country, as footways 
s 4 
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or horse-tracks. Let a map be made of the 
road irom London to Edinburgh, to Carlisle, 
to Liverpool, or to any distant town, and this 
fact will be fully sustained. 

The first step which should be taken towards 
the improvement of the principal roads of the 
kingdom, is the making of surveys of the mail 
coach roads : this work should be done by govern- 
ment The engineers employed should also be 
required to make plans and estimates for the im- 
provements which may appear to be necessary ; 
and the trustees of every principal road siiould be 
furnished with copies of the surveys, and of the 
plan and estimates for improvements relating 
to the road under their care. 

The number of single mail coach miles daily 
travelled in Great Britain, including pair- horse 
coaches, is 15,604. The expense attending the 
surveying of them should not exceed 31. a mile ; 
so that the whole expense to be incurred on this 
important preliminary step, for tlie improvement 
of these roads, would not be of a large amount.* 

Whenever the improvement to be made on 
an old road does not require the present line to be 
departed from, the road should first be put into 
a proper form, according to the rules already 
laid down, in respect to the breadth and con- 
ill be again rt;ferre(l to, in Chapter xti. 
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vexity of a road. A sufficiently strong crust of 
road materials should then be laid on ; a regular 
footpath should be madej all the old high and 
crooked fences should be removed, and low 
ones substituted in their place, parallel to each 
other, at a proper distance from the road ; and 
particular care should be taken to provide a suf- 
ficient number of drains. 

Where the old road is below the level of the 
adjoining fields, it shoultl be raised by embank- 
ing, so as to be, at least, two feet above them. 

If it is not considered advisable to remove the 
old fences, and if the space between them is wider 
than is necessary for the roadway and footpath, 
the surplus portion, or waste, should be put into 
order; for no road can have a finished appear- 
ance unless the whole space between the fences 
is arranged so as to have a regular and uniform 
shape. This operation will also assist very much 
in contributing to the dryness and preservation of 
the road. On tliis point Mr. Telford makes the 
following observations in his Third Annual Re- 
port on the Holyhead Road : — 

" I cannot too often repeat, that a surveyor 
should not feel satisfied that he has done hia 
duly until the whole breadth of ground belong, 
ing to a road between the fences is put into per- 
fect Older, a.s this shown skill, attention, and 
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good workmansliip. A certain space, say six 
feet, should be formed into a footpath of one re- 
gular breadth, with a surfiice made with a coat- 
ing of strong gravel, or small broken stones, at 
least six inches deep ; thirty feet should be allot- 
ted to the roadway, to be formed of one regular 
convexity, with the use of a properly shaped 
level " J one side channel should be formed by the 
sod margin of the footpath abutting on tlie side 
of the road, and the other by the sod margin of 
a flat mound of earth, of the same form as the 
footpath ; and the whole waste between tlie 
fences should be filled or levelled, so as to have 
a perfectly smooth surface. The wastes should 
also be sown with grass-seeds ; and where the soil 
is clay, the scrapings of the road should be care- 
fully spread over them, till they become firm. 
When the fence of a road is a hedge, this should 
be cut and clipped every year by the surveyor, 
at the expense of the trustees ; and the work 
should be done in such a manner as to leave the 
side and horizontal lines of the hedge perfectly 
straight and even. 

" In order to assist the surveyors in putting 
their roads into a good shape, I have drawn up 
the following Specification : — 
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" Specificatioiifor the Regulation of the Surface 
between the Fences, so as to establish uni- 
Jbrmity in the Crosn Section. 

" 1. The road is to be 30 feet wide, with a 
fall of six inches from the centre to the side 
channels ; but exclusive of footpaths. 

" 2. A sod to be laid on each side of the 
road, 8 inches wide, and 6 inches in thick- 
ness ; and in such a manner as to form a slopmg 
edge J the top surface of the sods on each side 
to be exactly on the same level. 

" 3. On one side of the road a footpatli to be 
made behind the sod ; it is to be G feet wide, 
and to have an incUned surface of one inch in a 
yard towards the road ; and another sod to be 
laid along the outer edge of the footpath, eight 
inches wide, the top of it on a level witli the 
footpath. 

" 4. On the other side of the road a flat 
mound of earth is to be formed behind tlie sod, 
on a level with the top of it, six feet wide ; the 
surface of this mound is to be sown with grass 



" 5. The waste land on each side, where there 
is any, between the footpaths, or the mound, 
and the road fences, to be dug over to the 
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** 6. If tbere b a ditch on the road ade of the 
fence, or if the road-fence coosats of a h%fa 
bonk, a new post and rail-fence ia to be made 
ck«e akmg the footpath or moond, with a ditch 
OD the field nde, at least three feet deep."* 

If the fiwicBo in gmlea were strk^ attende d to, 
the a£ety of taA travefling br night coaxhes 
would be vety much increased. The accidents 
which occur by night, arise chiefly from coach- 
men getting off the road, and ruDoing the wheeb 
of coaches on high footpaths or other hi^ banks 
of earth innnediately on the aides of the road ; 
but if no footpath were higher than six inches 
above the side channel of the road, and if a flat 
mound were formed of the same height, on the 
side opposite to the footpath, coachmen, on get- 
ting off the road in fogs or snow storms, would 
be able to pull into it, or stop, without any dan- 
ger of being overturned. 

" For a de«CTiption of the operations of the ParllameDUry 
CommiMionera in improving the Holyhead Road, see the 
Report of tlie Select Committee of the House of Common* 
in 1830, in Ajtpendix, No. 1. 
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The parish roads are capable of being very 
much improved by attending to a few general 
rules. Twenty feet in breadth of the middle of 
the road should be carefully set out and defined 
by a row of sods on each side. 

The surface of the road should be brought to 
a convexity of six inches from the centre to the 
sides, by laying on good road materials, and so as 
to have the surface of the road on its sides on a 
level with the top of the sods. The ruts should 
be filled with hard materials from time to time. 

The space on each side the road between the 
sods and the fences should be lowered or raised, 
so as to make it smooth, with an inclination of 
one inch in a yard, from tiie sides of the road 
to the fences. Drains should be made along 
the fences, and all water-courses and drains con- 
nected with the road should be constantly kept 
open, and free from weeds. 

Tiiose parish roads which are very narrow, 
and the surface of which is below the level of 
the adjoining fields, and on which streams of 
water are constantly running, should be new- 
made, by raising them with earth, and forming a 
roadway of good materials on the embankment. 




The business of repairing a road should always 
be managed on a regular and fixed plan. 

The following matters require particular atten- 
tion : — 

Ist- The quality of materials. 

ad. The quantity to be put on per niUe per 
annum. 

3d. The preparation of the materials. 

4th. The method of putting them on the road. 

5th. The number of labourers to be em- 
ployed. 

1st. With respect to the quaUty of the mate- 
rials to be used, the hardest should always be pre- 
ferred; for it should ever be borne in mind, that 
hard stones brought from a distance are found by 
experience to be cheaper in the end than those 
of a softer kind which may be got near the road, 
at a much lower price. 

Another reason for making use of the hardest 
materials that can be procured, is the greatly 
increased labour of horses, which is occasioned 
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by working into a smooth surface often renewed 
coatings of weak materials. Witli respect to 
the subject generally of road materials, it may 
be observed, that the best descriptions con- 
sist of basalt, granite, quartz, syenite, and 
porphyry rocks.* The whinstones found in 
different parts of the United Kingdom, Guern- 
sey granite, Mountsorrel, and Hartshill stone 
of Leicestershire, and the pebbles of Shrop- 
shire, Staffordshire, and Warwickslure, are among 
the best of tlie stones now commonly in use. 
The schistus rocks being of a slaty and argil- 
laceous structure, will make smooth roads, but 
they are rapidly destroyed when wet by the pres- 
sure of wheels, and occasion great expense in 
scraping, and constantly laying on new coatings. 
Limestone is defective in the same respect It 
wears rapidly away when wet, and therefore, when 
the traffic on a road is very great, it is an expensive 
material. Sandstone is generally much too weak 
for the surface of a road, it will never make a 
hard one. It is very well adapted to the pur- 
pose of a pavement, as a foundation for a road. 
Flints vary very much in quality as a road mate- 
rial. The hardest of them are nearly as good 
as the best limestone, but the softer kinds are 



■ For the hardneu of some kinds of suui^ see Appendix, 
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quickly crushed by the wheels of carriages, 
and make heavy and dirty roads. Gravel, when 
it consists of pebbles of the hard sorts of stones, 
will make a good road, particularly when the peb- 
bles are so large as to admit of their being broken ; 
but when it consists of limestone, sandstone, flint, 
and other weak stones, it will not ; for it wears 
so rapidly, that the crust of a road made with it, 
always consists of a large portion of the earthy 
matter to which it is reduced. Thispreventsthe 
gravel from becoming consolidated, and renders a 
road made with it extremely defective with respect 
to that perfect hardness which it ought to have. 

2d. With respect to the quantity of materials 
to be put on a road in the course of a year, this 
should be regulated by the traffic on the road 
and the durability of the materials. The object 
to be secured, is the giving to the road a suf- 
ficient degree of strength to have it at all times 
smooth and hard. Tlie materials to be provided 
should be quarried, carted, and broken by con- 
tract The materials wlien brouglit in their 
rough state to the road, should be packed in 
dep6ts, or laid up on the wastes, in regular 
shaped heaps, so as not to interfere with the side 
channels of the road. 

3d. VVlien the materials are stone, they should 
be broken, as before described for making new 
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roads, to a size of a cubical form, not exceeding 
two inches in their largest dimensions. 

When gravel is used, the persons who dig it 
should be required to pass it through sieves 
before it is carted to the road, so that no gravel 
pebble, less than one quarter of an inch in dia- 
meter, should be carried from the pits to the 
road. 

When the gravel is brought tx) the road, it 
should be again sifted by the road labourers, so 
as to separate the pebbles that are less than three 
quarters of an inch in diameter from the rest ; 
and all the large pebbles exceeding one inch 
in diameter .should be broken. 

4th. The materials, after they have been pro- 
perly prepared, should be laid on in small 
quantities at a time : care should be taken to 
fill up ruts or lioltows as soon as any appear. 

In those places where the surface of the road 
has become much worn, a coating of one inch 
and a half of materials should be laid on : 
that is to say, a coating only a single stone in 
thickness, when stones are used ; and when 
gravel is used, a coating not exceeding one inch 
in thickness. If more mateiials are necessary, 
they should be laid on after the first coating is 
worked in. 

The work of repairing roads by laying on new 
coatings of materials ought to be done between 

*T 
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the months of October and April, and when the 
surface of the road is wet. By laying on the 
materials at this season of the year in thin coat- 
ings, they are soon worked into the surface 
without being crushed into powder, and without 
producing any great distress to horses drawing 
carriages over tliem. 

5th. When the funds will admit of it, a road 
should be divided into districts of four miles 
each ; and a foreman, witli three labourers, 
should be appointed for each district. The fore- 
man and one or more of the labourers should 
be daily on the road, taking care that the side 
channels of the road are kept clean, and making 
good any injury to the road as soon as it appears. 

The foreman should work with the men : he 
should take care that the orders of the sur- 
veyor are attended to, and be able to measure 
road work. 

A regular plan should be arranged, and 
strictly adhered to, for keeping the water chan- 
nels and drains of a road always open, and free 
from dirt. 

In the month of October in each year, every 
water channel and drain should undergo a ge- 
neral repair, and be cleared of all deposited 
earth and weeds. 

At the same time, the surface of the whole 
rojid should be scraped, all ruts and hollows 
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should be carefully filled with materials, and all 
weak parts of the surface coated with materials ; 
that is to say, the road should be put in every 
respect into a complete state of repair, so as to 
preserve it from being broken up during the 
approaching winter. 

A road should be scraped from time to timCj 
so as never to have half an inch of mud upon it ; 
this is particularly necessary to be attended to, 
when the materials are weak ; for if the sur- 
fece is not kept clean, so as to admit of its be- 
coming dry in the intervals between showers of 
rain, it will be rapidly worn away. 

The road men should scrape from the centre 
to the sides ; the mud should not be scraped 
into or allowed to remain in the channels, as is 
too frequently the case; but put into small 
heaps, about one foot from the side channels, so 
as not to stop the running of water in them. 

These heaps should always be removed, the 
moment the mud is sufficiently dry to admit of 
its being put into carts or barrows. 

The scrapings should never be laid in heaps 
on the wastes or footpatlis ; they should be 
spread evenly over the hollow parts of the 
wastes, till the wastes are brought to a regular 
surface; afterwards they should be carted at 
once off the road to some convenient place 
T 2 
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adjoining the road till they can be otherwise 
disposed of. 

Constant attention on the part of a road sur- 
veyor is necessary to keeping hedges clipped, and 
the branches of trees in the fences lopped. The 
hedges should be cut so as to be as low as they 
can be kept without making the fence unfit for 
confining cattle within them. The superior con- 
dition of roads, at all times, crossing uninclosed 
land, shows how valuable a full exposure to the 
sun and wind is, in contributing to the pre- 
servation of roads. 

The trustees of a turnpike road should re- 
quire their sur\eyor to lay before them, at the 
commencement of every year, an estimate of 
the work he proposes to perform in the ensu- 
ing year. In this estimate every particular 
should be specified ; namely, the quantity of 
materials to be provided, the prices to be paid 
for them, the labour to be employed, &c., &c. 
The surveyor should be required to make up an 
account at the end of every month, of the money 
received and paid by him ; and he should also 
make up an annual account, showing the.particu- 
lars of the yeiir's expenditure, the quantity of 
materials bought and carried to the road, the 
sums paid for day labour, for task work, and for 
cartage, &c 
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In some cases the practice has been introduced 
of employing a pay-clerk to pay for all the road 
expenses, in order to relieve the surveyor from 
all trouble about pecuniary matters, and at the 
same time to remove as much as possible all 
temptation to swerve from his duty. This prac- 
tice has been attended with the best effects, and 
cannot be too strongly recommended. 
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ROAD INSTBDHENTS AKD TOOLS. 



The principal instruments employed in sur- 
veying and laying out roads are theodolites, 
spirit levels, and sextants. 

Theodolites. 

Theodolites in careful and experienced hands 
are the best instruments for laying out a road, 
and for taking horizontal angles and intersections. 
The rates of inclination can be determined at 
once by means of the vertical arch, without any 
measurement by the chain being required : they 
are decidedly the best instruments. 

Theodolites are made of various sizes and 
prices ; but those that are five inches in dia- 
meter, and cost about I7/. are the most suitable 
for road purposes. 

These instruments are divided on the limb 
into spaces of tliirty minutes, and by means of 
a vernier, single minutes can be read off with 
great precision. 

They are furnished with a good telescope and 
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spirit level, besides two levels on the limb set 
at right angles to each other, and a magnetic 
needle or compass in the centre, which is of 
use in getting the magnetic bearing of any line 
in the survey, or of taking the bearings inde- 
pendent of the divisions on the limb. 

The theodolite is used in the following man- 
ner in surveying a road. 

When the line of direction is fixed upon, the 
theodolite is set up over the first point in the 
survey : it is then adjusted by means of the 
spirit levels, so as to be perfectly level. The eye 
piece of the telescope is moved in or out until 
the hairs are seen distinctly j and the object 
glass is adjusted to distinct vision according 
to the distance of the levelling staff from the 
instrument. Zero on the limb is then brought 
to coincide with zero on the vernier plate, and 
the limb and plate are then clamped together. 
After this is done, the whole head is turned 
round, until the north point on the compass box 
coincides witli the north point of the needle. 
The limb is then screwed fast, and the vernier 
plate undamped and turned round until the 
staff is seen through the telescope : the vernier 
plate is then clamped, and the observation com- 
pleted by turning the tangent screws of the 
limb and of the vertical arch, until the centre 
T 4 
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of the vane exactly corresponds wilh the centre 
of the cross hairs in the telescope. The degree 
and minute on the limb and vertical arches are 
then read off and entered in the tield book. 

The distance from the instrument to the staff 
is then measured by the ctiain, and all ofisets are 
at the same time measured and entered in the 
book. The length of the distance line is then 
carefully entered, and the iheodoUte removed and 
again set up directly over the point previously 
occupied by the levelling staff: this may be done 
by means of the plumb line usually attached to 
the instrument The next operation is to adjust 
the instrument perfecdy level, and to send the 
staff back to the point originally occupied by 
the theodohte. The vane having been previously 
adjusted to the exact height of tiie centre of the 
telescope, the head of the instrument is then 
turned round until the staff is seen in the field 
of view of the telescope: the head is then clamped, 
and the bisection made by means of the tangent 
screw ; the vernier plate still remaining steaddy 
clamped to the limb. The vertical arch is then 
examined, to see if the degree and minute cor- 
responds with those previously observed : if not, 
tiie first observation must be repeated. The ver- 
nier plate is then undamped, and the tel&scope 
turned round towards the next line of directitMi 
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until the staff appears in the field of view ; when 
this is effected, the vernier plate is clamped, and 
tlie observation completed as before. In this 
way the survey is carried on j and the perpendi- 
culars and rates of inclination are afterwards cal- 
culated, and the plan and section laid down in 
the usual way. 



Spin'l Levels. 

Troughton's levels, which are considered the 
best, are usually made with very powerful tele- 
scopes and delicate ground spirit levels. These 
instruments are usually fourteen inches long ; but 
some are eighteen and others twenty inches long. 
They cost from 12/. to 18/., and are so well 
balanced and secured, that they will not require, 
with proper care, for a long time, any adjust- 
ment. 

The method of using these instruments is 
a.s follows : 

WJien the direction of the road has been 
marked out, a line is measured by a chain com- 
mencing at the beginning of the new line, and 
terminating at that point where the inclination of 
the surface of the ground changes, or where the 
line of tUrection changes. This distance is care- 
fully entered in tlie field book. The spirit level 




is set up as nearly as possible in the middle of 
t2us Kae, and a le\'elling staff with a vane is hdd 
hy assistants at each extremity of the line : the 
tde»oope is then adjusted for distinct \'i5ion, and 
its axis brought to be truly vertical by means of the 
ttpirit le\'ei and parallel plates. The telescope is 
then directed to the staff, which is placed at the 
conunencement of the line, and the assistant is 
directed to lower or raise the vane until it is 
bisected by the cross hairs in the telescope ; the 
height marked by the vane on the staff is then 
get down in the field book in the column headed 
(back observation). The telescope is then turned 
round imtil the staff at the termination of the 
line is perceived in tlie field of view ; the neces- 
sary signals are then given to lower or raise the 
vane on the staff until its centre coincides with 
the cross hairs in the telescope : the height of 
the vane on the staff is then entered in the field 
book in the column marked for observation, and 
the magnetic bearing of the line is also observed 
and set down in another column. Sometimes 
only one staff is used, in which case it is removed 
from the first to the second station after the ob- 
servation is made. When very great accuracy is 
required, the level is set up by measurement ex- 
actly in the centre between the two staffs, for by 
this means the errors of adjustment and any 
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slight deficiency in the instrument are compen- 
sated and mutually destroy each otiier. 

Sertants, 

The small pocket sextant is a most usefiil 
instrument in making road surveys ; after a little 
practice, it can be used with great facility, and 
will be found a superior instrument to the com- 
mon surveying needle, and much more accurate, 
besides affording the most expeditious method of 
making surveys of any yet known. 

ROAD TOOLS. 
Spades. 

In some parts of the clay districts, a narrow 
spade, considerably curved in the blade, tech- 
nically called a grafting tool (Plate VII. fig. 10.) 
is much used, particularly in cutting deep drains 
in stiff clay. 



The b6st description of shovel for road work 
is pointed in the blade, and has a curved handle 
to allow the workmen to bring the blade flat to 
the ground without stooping. (See Plate VII. 
fig. 13.) 
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T}-ucks. 
When metal rails can be laid down, the truck 
or small waggon is the best description of car- 
riage tor removing earth ; a drawing of one of 
these is given in Plate VII. figs. 11 and 12. 
they usually hold a cubic yard of earth. The 
body is generally made of elm, the frame of oak, 
and the wheels and axles of iron. * 




Two descriptions of hammers, which are the 
most useful in road works, are represented in 
Plate VII. figs. 15 and 16. The handles 
should be flexible and made of straight grained 
ash ; particularly tiiose used for breaking peb- 
bles : the small hammers should have a chisel 
face, and the larger ones a convex one, about 
five-eighths of an inch in diameter. Those 
made of cast steel are the best ; and thougli 
expensive in the first cost, they wear much 
better than wrought iron ones, and very seldom 
break at the eye. 

Pronged shovels are useful for filling stones, 
when broken, into carts or barrows ; a drawing 
of one is given in Plate VII. fig. 7- A man 
is enabled to lift stones with much greater ease 
and more expeditiously with one of these shovels 
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than with a common one; besides, he lifts them 
without taking up any earth with them. 

Scrapers, 
Scrapers are sometimes made of wood shod 
witli iron, but those made of plate iron are 
preferable : they should be six inches deep, 
and from fourteen to eighteen inches long in 
the blade, according to the materials of which 
the road is composed ; the softer and more fluid 
the mud, the longer the scrapers should be; 
they turned a little round at the ends to prevent 
the mud from escaping. The best scrapers are 
made of old saw plates, stiifened on the back by 
a rib of wrought iron, or by riveting the plate to 
a board of elm, cut to the proper width and 
length and about half an inch thick. 

Hedging Knives. 
These instruments have been long used in 
Scotland, where they are called plashing tools : 
tliey are made of different sizes j tliat repre- 
sented in Plate VII. fig. 14. is the most usefiil. 
When a labourer is a little practised in the use 
of them, he can trim a hedge as well as a gar- 
dener witii a pair of shears, and much more 
expeditiously. They sliould be made sufficiently 
light to enable a man to use tliem with one 





Woiking levefe are absobtefy i 
hying out new works, and in r^niring old 
roods. These iDstruments are easily used by 
common woriimea. One <:£ the best kind of 
these levds is represented in Flate VIL fig. 8. 
in which ABC represents the lerel, upon the 
horizontal bar of which are placed four gauges, 
a, bf c, d, made to move perpendicularly to the 
line A C, in dove-tailed grooves cut in the ho- 
rizontal bar. When any of these are adjusted, 
to project a proper depth below the line A C, 
it may be fixed by a thumb screw, which will 
retain the gauge in tlie desired position. 

Fig. 9- shews a section of the horizontal bar 
drawn to a larger scale, as marked upon the 
edge of the gauge. This section is taken 
through the line ef of fig. 8. In this figure 
the poifition of the square iron bolt, or screw pin, 
IK more plainly seen, and also the washer placed 
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under the thumb screw. Three of these bolts 
pass through the horizontal bar, fig. 8. exactly 
three inches above the linu A C ; the other, seen 
at d, is only two inches above the same line. 

Levels lor laying out slopes are best made of 
a bar of wood, three inches deep, one inch thick, 
and six feet long ; on the centre near the middle 
of the rod, a triangular piece of wood of the 
same tliickness is nailed; the sides of this 
triangular piece are so formed, that when the 
rod is placed upon a slope of one to two or one 
to three, a small pocket level placed on one side 
of the triangle will be horizontal, and the bubble 
will remain in the centre. 



Ring gauges for ascertaining the size of the 

broken stones are extremely useful, A ring of 

tliis description is represented in Plate VH. 

%. 17- 
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CHAP. xir. 



BOAD LEGISLATION. 



TumpUte System. 

It is owing to the turnpike system of road ma- 
nagement that England is so superior to other 
countries with respect to her pubUc roads. 

The legislature, by giving powers to persons 
willing to come forward as subscribers, com- 
missioners, or trustees, and act together for 
the .purpose of making new roads, or improving 
old ones, adopted the wisest principle for se- 
curing an abundance of good roads. 

Had the legislature refused to incorporate 
those persons who have executed the duties of 
turnpike trustees, and given the management 
of the roads to the government, or left them 
wholly with the parishes, this country could 
never have reached the degree of wealth and 
prosperity to which it has arrived, for want of 
proper means of inland communication. 

It must be quite clear to every one who has 
carefully examined this subject, that nothing 
but leaving the management of the roads to 
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those persona who live in their neighbourhood, 
would ever have induced the people of England 
to pay, as they now do, a road revenue, arising 
from turnpike tolls, to the amount of 1,200,000/. 
a year • : for, although tolls are in every respect 
fair and proper for maintaining a road ; and 
although Government, by employing scientific 
engineers, might have expended the produce of 
them with greater skill than country gentlemen ; 
the hostility to pay them, if tliev liad I)een 
wholly at the disposal of Government, would no 
doubt have prevented the making of useful 
roads so imiversally over the whole country 
as they have been made under the established 
system. 

It should be remembered, tliat turnpike roads 
owe their origin, in many instances, to private 
subscriptions of considerable amount ; and, in 
every such case, the main inducement to sub- 
scribe must have been the entrusting of the 
management of tlie funds to the subscribers, and 
giving them corporate powers. 

The same principle of association has led to 
the making of the canals, the docks, the great 
bridges, and all the most useful public works of 
the country; and it is not conceivable how 

• See, in Appendix, No. VI., an Account of the Income, 
Debt, and Expenditure of all the Koad Trusts in England, 
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such large funds for making new roads, or 
for converting parish roads into turnpike roads, 
could have been obtained as have been obtained, 
if the legislature had not acted on tliis principle. 

But although it is unquestionably true, that it 
is to the turnpike system that the abundance of 
useful roads is owing, it must at the same time be 
observed, tliat great errors have been committed 
in carrying the system into operation. For how- 
ever numerous and however useful the roads 
may be, they are, as has been already stated 
more than once, extremely imperfect, in com- 
parison with what tliey miglit and ought to be- 

In respect to the lines of direction, it has 
been observed tliat the roads are every where 
extremely faulty. They Iiave, commonly, been 
carried over all the hills between the points of 
of communication, when they might liave been 
kept on comparatively level ground along the 
valleys of the country." 

While the most magnificent improvements 
have been going forward in all other kinds of 
public works, displaying the greatest efforts of 
human skill, and a rapid advancement in the 
science of civil engineering, scarcely any road 



■ Foreigners who have heard of the boasted goodnesB of 
Eaglbh Roads, must be surjirised when they see the Dover 
Road. No road shows so conspicuously the low state of the 
art of road-making in Englmd as this road. 
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can be pointed out, except a. few which have 
been put under the management of civil en- 
gineers, that is not defective in the most essential 
particulars. 

Who is to blame for this ? Not the Govern- 
ment, because the business is not in its hands. 
The leading men of the commercial and manu- 
facturing classes, who have been chiefly con- 
cerned in forming companies for making canals, 
docks, bridges, and other splendid improvements, 
are not to blame, for they have been too gene- 
rally excluded from the business of road manage- 
ment. Nor are the civil engineers of Great 
Britain to blame, because they have seldom been 
consulted : on the contrary, this profession has 
been too commonly deemed, by turnpike trustees, 
as something rather to be avoided, than as use- 
ful and necessary to be called to their assistance. 

The country gentlemen of England, in point 
of fact, are alone responsible for the defective 
state of the roads, because the business of ma- 
naging them has been vested by the legislature 
exclusively in their hands. 

Dr. Adam Smith bears testimony to the bad 
management of road trustees in his time. He 
says ; " The money levied is more than double 
of what is necessary for executing, in the com- 
pletest manner, the work, which is often executed 
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in a very slovenly manner, and sometimes not 
executed at all." This remark, in too many 
cases, is just as applicable now, as it was when 
first made, nearly sixty years ago. 

In those instances where a turnpike road is- 
used merely for local purposes, liowever defective 
it may be, those persons only are put to incon- 
venience who live near it ; but, where a turn- 
pike road forms tlie communication between 
populous cities or towns, at a considerable dis- 
tance from each other, then the misconduct of 
trustees, whether arismg from negligence, igno- 
rance, or corruption, is of serious importance, 
and loudly calls for correction and control. 

We shall now proceed to state what appear 
to be the principal errors which have been com- 
mitted in our road legislation in giving effect to 
the turnjiike system. 

According to the provisions of every Turnpike 
Act, a great number of persons are named as 
trustees: the practice is to make almost every 
one a trustee, residing in the vicinity of a road, 
who is an opulent farmer or tradesman, as well 
as all the nobility and persons of large landed 
property; so that a trust seldom consists of 
fewer than lOU persons, even if the length of 
the road to be maintauicd by them does not 
exceed a few miles. The result of this practice 
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is, that in every set of tnistees tliere are to be 
found persons who do not possess a single quali- 
fication for the office ; persons who conceive 
they are raised by the title of a road trustee to 
a station of some importance; and who, too 
often, seek to show it, by opposing their su- 
periors in abihty and integrity, wlien valuable 
improvements are under consideration ; taking 
care, too frequently, to turn their authority to 
account, by so directing the spending of the road 
money as may best promote the interests of 
themelves or their connections. 

It sometimes happens that if one trustee, more 
intelhgent and more public spirited than the 
rest, attempts to take a lead, and proposes a 
measure in every way right and proper to be 
adopted, his ability to give advice is questioned, 
his presumption condemned, his motives sus- 
pected ; and as every such measure will, almost 
always, have tlie effect of defeating some private 
object, it is commonly met either by direct re- 
jection, or some indirect contrivance for getting 
fid of it In this way intelligent and public 
spirited trustees become disgusted, and cease to 
attend meetings ; for, besides frequently experi- 
encing opposition and defeat at the hands of the 
least worthy of their associates, they are annoyed 
by the noise, and language with winch the dJs- 
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of the roads, that the practice has every where 
been found to be at variance with tlie supposed 
efficiency of so large a number of iiresponsible 
managers j and that the inevitable consequences 
of a continuance of this defective system will be 
to involve the different trusts deeper in debt, 
and leave the roads without funds to preserve 
them in proper order." — (Report, p. 9.) 

But besides diminishing the number of trus- 
tees, another step should be taken in order to 
secure a uniform and efficient system of ma- 
naging the executive business of maintaining a 
road. 

Each body of trustees should be obliged to 
elect by ballot a committee of seven trustees, in 
whose hands every thing relating to the business 
of managing the road should be vested. What 
belongs to the management of the revenue and 
general affairs of the road might be transacted 
by the body at large. But all the funds, after 
paying the officers, and interest on loans, should 
be at the disposal of the committee. The com- 
mittee should be required to lay half-yearly 
accounts before the body at large, with reports 
of tlieir proceedings. 

To enable such a committee to act with effect, 
they should have full power to appoint and dis- 
miss surveyors. 
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This plan is not altogetlier new in road legis- 
lation. In Ireland, an act was passed in the 
year 1798 (5 Geo. III. c.4-1.) for the Malahide 
Roads, in wliich there are the following pro- 
visions : — By clause eight, *' the trustees of said 
roads shall, as soon afler the passing of the act 
as conveniently may be, meet, and, at such meet- 
ing, elect by ballot, firom among the trustees, 
three persons for each line of road, to be di- 
rectors for managing tlie several lines of the 
said roads, for which they shall be respectively 
elected directors, and for transacting all business 
relative to the same." By the fourteenth clause, 
the directors are to have all powers necessary to 
carry the act into execution j and it is expressly 
provided, that the consent or direction of tlie 
said trustees shall not be necessary to authorise, 
nor shall restrain or proiiibit the directors to do 
any act towards carrying the said acts into 
execution. 

By the fifteenth clause, quarterly accounts are 
to be laid by the directors before the trustees. 

Another great evil of the existing system, 
which a new law should correct, is that of 
placing a line of road under the management of 
too many separate Boards of trustees. With 
respect to cross-country roads, it may be difficult 
to apply a remedy to the evil ; but as to all the 
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great main roads of the kingdom, a law sJiould 
be passed to consolidate the existing trusts, so 
as to have at least fifty miles in each trust. All 
the mail-coach roads in each county should be 
placed under the management of one trust.* 

• Extract from Mr. Telford's First Annual Report on the 
Holyhead Uoad, dated May ilh, 1824^ p. 25. —« Perfect 
management must be guided by rules and regulations ; and 
these must be carried into effect by the unceasing attention of 
a judicious and faithful surveyor, who Las, by actual experi- 
ence and attention, acquired a thorough knowledge of all that 
is required and applicable to the general and local state of 
particular districts, as regards soil, materials, and climate; 
likewise the sort of wear to which tlie surface is liable. A 
person possessed of all these requisites, and otherwise pro- 
perly qualified to level and set out new lines, &c. where ne- 
cessary, must receive the remuneration such a character 
merits, and may always obtain, in this active and industrious 
country. But however convinced and well disposed trustees 
may be to give this remuneration, the tolls of five or six 
miles do not afford the means of giving it. The consequence 
is, that the Shifiial Trust (four miles) has hitherto been imder 
the management of a person so liltle acquainted with proper 
road business, that it becomes a serious consideration, whether 
it will be prudent to suffer the extensive improvement at Priors 
Leigh to be entrusted to his care. Until the Parliamentary 
Commissioners interfered, and showed a practical example, 
the Wellington Trust (seven miles) was managed almost 
wholly by the clerit : he had a sort of foreman, who appeared 
to be only partly employed on the road. And on the Shrews- 
bury Trust (seven miles), as has already been stated, the 
surveyor and contractor were united in the same person. All 
these managers proceeded without regard to any rules and 
regulations whatever ; receiving only occasional directions 
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There remains to be noticed another very 
great defect in our legislation on roads, namely, 
tlie want of some power to control the trus- 
tees of turnpike roads, to jirevent neglect and 
corrupt practices. No olhei- trustees are free 
to do whatever they please with perfect im- 
punity; and no reason can be given for not 
making every one who takes upon himself the 
office of a road trustee accountable before a 
proper tribunal for Ins conduct in the discliarge 
of the duties of it Dr. Adam Smith has re- 
marked this great defect in the turnpike laws 
of not providing sucii a control. If a Board of 
^M trustees siifl'er the road under their care to get 

H into a bad condition, the only remedy now is to 

^M indict the parish through which the road passes ; 

H but nothing can be more contrary to every prin- 

I *—"—"■•""■ ■■■" 

I 

I 






of the moat active of the trustees, whose varying 
crved more to dbtract than benefit the practical 
operations of the workmen. I muGt beg Ivave to add, that 
these observations are applicable to all trusts of similar extent; 
evidence of the propriety of establishing dislricls of 
a magnitude to justify a more perfect arrangement, and the 
employing of a properly qualiBed surveyor, whose sole occu- 
pation should be the road under his care, and who should 
also be enabled to keep constantly employed a set of work- 
men thoroughly conversant with roadopcrations,aiid working 
chieHy by contract." 
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cases where trustees have the management of 
landed property applicable to the maintaining 
of buildings, bridges, and roads, proceedings may 
be taken against them in the court of King's 
Bench, if they abuse the trust reposed in them. 
In the case of roads, the circumstance of the 
funds for maintaining them being derived from 
tolls should make no difference, and they should 
be equally liable with the trustees of estates to 
be brought before this court But this remedy 
would not be sufficiently easy and efficacious. 
A more direct and easy course of proceeding 
would be to allow complaints against trustees 
to be brought by petition before the Judges at 
assizes. The Judges should be empowered to 
try, with a jury, the allegations contained in the 
petitions ; and in case of a verdict in favour of 
the petitioners, they should be enabled to set 
aside the trustees, and name commissioners to 
take charge of the road for as long a period as 
they might think advisable. 

In order further to afl'ord protection to the 
public against ihemisconduct of turnpike trustees, 
the House of Commons ought not to allow Turn- 
pike Bills to be passed as a matter of course. A 
particular set of standing orders siiould be framed 
for the purpose of keeping road trustees in 
check. No Bill should be allowed to he read 
a first time in the House of Commons, for renew- 
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iiig an act, until after a select committee had 
been appointed to examine minutely into the 
state of the road, and into the accounts of it ; 
and time should be allowed for petitions to be 
presented to the House against the Bill, and for 
having the allegations contaijied in them fully 
examined. 

But in addition to the measures now proposed, 
however well adapted they may be for putting 
the trustees of turnpike roads under more con- 
trol tlian they now are, another should be taken 
further to secure an upright and efficient dis- 
charge of their duties, namely that of placing 
them under the immediate superintendence of 
a public Board of commissioners. 

The Commissioners of Land Revenue are 
well suited to act as a Board for this purpose. 
They have recently been appointed to do the 
business heretofore done by the Board of Works, 
and also to execute the powers vested in the 
Commissioners of the Holyhead Roads. 

If tliis plan were adopted, the commissioners 
should have power given to them to cause annual 
inspections to be made by competent civU 
engineers, of all the principal roads in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, so as to obtain accurate 
information concerning the proceedings of every 
turnpike trust. Every trust should be obliged 
to furnish them with an annual account of its 
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income, expenditure, and debt, and tJiey should 
also have authority to enquire into the details 
of the income and expenditure of every trust. 
An annua! report should be made by the com- 
missioners to parliament, containing a summary 
of the information derived by them from their 
inspections and enquiries. 

This Board, in addition to what is here re- 
quired of it as a Board of Control, should be 
enabled to act as a Board to assist the trustees in 
making alterations and improvements. It should 
be authorised to have surveys made of all 
the mail-coach roads of Great Britain. These 
surveys should show the ground plan of each 
road, its vertical longitudinal section, and the 
alterations and improvements that may be made 
in it. The Board should fiimish each trust with 
a copy of the survey of the road under its ma- 
nagement, and be enabled to make an arrange- 
ment with it for carrying the necessary alter- 
ations and improvements into execution. 

In order that the Board may be placed in a 
situation to be competent to make such an ar- 
rangement, similar powers should be given to it 
to issue Exchequer bills to those possessed by 
the Conunissioners (under 57 Geo. 3. c. 54.) 
for issuing Exchequer bills for public works. 
Loans should be made to the trustees, and tliey 
should be permitted to lay on additional tolls to 
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pay interest at the rate of tliree per cent., and 
to provide a sinking fund for repayment of at 
least three per cent. more. 

But the money raised by these loans should 
not be paid over to the trustees; it should be 
held by the Board, and expended by it in making 
the intended alterations and improvements 

The Board should have power to purchase 
land, procure materials, and to do whatever is 
necessary for making new roads. 

This plan is the same as that which has been 
acted upon by the Parliamentary Commissioners 
in makingthe improvements on that part of the 
Holyhead Road which lies between London and 
Shrewsbury. 

^V^len the Parliamentary Commissioners un- 
dertook the improvement of this road in IHhiO, 
the portion of it between London and Birming- 
ham was one of the worst roads in England. Tlje 
consequence was, that nearly all the travelling 
from London to Birmingham was by Oxford, 
thougii the longest road by eight miles ; but 
now the travelling has been transferred from 
the Oxlbrd line to the Coventry Une ; so that 
the plan now proposed, with respect to the 
irospect of its success, has the sanction of 

perience. 

It may further be mentioned in support of it, 
that the trustees on the Coventry line acknow- 
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ledge the great advantages they have derived 
from the interference of the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners, and have always acted cordially with 
tliem.* 

If this plan for assisting trustees in improving 
the roads, were applied in the first instance only 
to the principal mail-coach roads, the expense to 
be incurred by the Board of Control in making 
surveys and inspections would be of moderate 
amount. These miglit be made by resident 
civil engineers, acting under a chief engineer. 
The salary of each resident engineer need not ex- 
ceed 300/. a year. Four assistant engineers in 
England, and one in Scotland, would be able to 
do all the business necessary for making sur- 
veys and reports, until tlie Board of Control 
should have to execute new works. The re- 
sident civil engineer, under Mr. Telford, who 
conducted for several years all the works on 
the road between London and Shrewsbury, 
received but 200/. a year. He made a survey 
of the whole line ; prepared all the plans, 
estimates, specifications, and drawings for the 



• Mr. HuskUson, as Chairman of the Commisi 
Land Revenue, was, &r officio, Choirman of the Connnisaioners 
of the Holyhead Road. When the author proposed to him 
the plan of placing the iruetees of this road under their 
control, he fully approved of it, saying that, if the plan suc- 
ceeded, all the roads of the kingdom ought to be placed under 
a similar control. 
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improvements; inspected the contractors; and 
instructed the surveyors of tlie local trusts in 
carrying on the repairs of the road. 

The following extract from the report of tlie 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1819, 
on the public highways, contains remarks which 
concur fully in principle with the recommend- 
ations now given for the improvement of the 
turnpike roads. 

" The importance of land-carriage to the 
prosperity of a country need not be dwelt upon. 
Next to the general influence of tlie seasons, 
upon which the regular supply of our want«, 
and a great proportion of our comforts, so much 
depend, there is, perliaps, no circumstance more 
interesting to men in a civilised state, than the 
perfection of the means of interior communi- 
cation. It is a matter, therefore, to be wondered 
at, that so great a source of national improve- 
ment has hitherto been so much neglected. In- 
stead of tlie roads of the kingdom being made a 
great national concern, a number of local trusts 
are created, under the authority of which large 
sums of money are collected from the public, 
and expended without adequate responsibility or 
control. Hence arises a number of abuses, for 
which no remedy is provided; and the resources of 
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the country, instead of being devoted to useful 
purposes, are too often improvidently wasted. 

" Your Committee do not mean, by these ob- 
servations, to recommend that the turnpike roads 
of the kingdom should be taken into the hands 
of Government, as such a measure is liable to 
various objections ; more especially as it would 
be difficult to compel either the Government or 
its agents to keep tlie roads in a proper state of 
repair ; and as, in process of time, tlie roads 
might be considered rather as a source of reve- 
nue, than an accommodation to the public. But 
your Committee are perfectly convinced, that 
leaving matters in their present state is in the 
highest degiee impolitic. They are of opinion, 
that a ParUamentary Commission ought to be 
appointed, to whom every trust should be obhged 
annually to transmit a statement of its accounts, 
to be audited and checked. Before these com- 
missioners any complaints of improper expendi- 
ture, by which so many innocent creditors suifer, 
ought to be brought and enquired properly into. 
An annual report of the state of the turnpike 
roads of the kingdom ouglit also to be laid, by 
such commissioners, before his Majesty and 
both Houses of Parliament. Such a commission 
would not be attended with any expense to the 
public treasury, as a small poundage on the 
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money received by the different trusts would 
defray all the expenses it could possibly occasion. 
" Nor is this all the advantage tliat would be 
derived from the proposed estabUshment. Un- 
der the direction of such an Institution, the 
necessary experiments might be tried, for ascer- 
taining the best mode of forming roads, and tlie 
best means of keeping tliem in repair ; the proper 
construction of carriages and wlieels; and the sys- 
tem of legislative provisions, the best calculated 
for the preservation and improvement of roads. 
All these are points which cannot be brought to 
the state of perfection of which they are capable, 
without some attention on the part of the le- 
gislature i nor by committees of the House, 
occasionally appouited, however zealous in the 
cause. Such great objects, which would add 
miUions to the national income, and would in- 
crease the comfort of every individual in the 
kingdom, can only be successfully carried 
through by a great and permanent Institution, 
whose whole attention shall be directed to that 
particular object; and who would take a just 
pride in accomplishing some of the greatest be- 
nefits that could be conferred on their country."* 



• Since these pages were sent to press, a Committee of the 
House of Lords have made a report on the state of the Turn- 
pike Roads, which contains tlic following paragraph: — 
X 2 




Ttterxpaat wUdi moot um ro Mi tiy be m- 
I Tri*"C loadi as roails oo^te to be 
BEide^ is m iiBi^caKs so gnat, tint it is not 
posible to acqniie safident Itinds In- ai^ rate 
of toil windi voald be sobmitted to ; and there- 
fore it becsomes necemar j to provide some jhn 
tor obCaiiui^ tfaem by other means. When the 
improvemait required is of a principal mail- 
coach rood, the public b so roach interested in 
it, that the counties should be enabled to levy 
a rate^ to be given in aid of the road tolls.* 
Hie mail coaches also should par toDs, not 
to the trustees, but to the Board of Control, to 
be applied bjr it in mating improvemeBts. It 



- AHAt M J Ut t tae a who bsre beea i 
iWiiw ■ III will mlMf^ II ijaUm of general control over tkc 
■■MgeBCStoftberaadi of the kingdom, with a Tienffpre- 
Tcnt SI i ocn mK of ddit, to mtrodnce one genera], ecoRonmal, 
and diKil ooane of maBagement, as the ooljr means of re- 
^■"■p the preaent great amouot of debt, and (^ relieving the 
co wntr y from the burden of statote labour and the high rate 
otuiU now levied io many districts. The Conmittee are of 
opinion that such control would be attended with the most 
bene6dal resolts, and recotmneDd tliat roeasores should be 
taken to carry the came into effect.'' 

• By the +3 Geo. 3. c. *3. power wag gi»en to the 
Treaaury to advance to the grand juries of Ireland, loans for 
making and improving mail-coiich roadt, to be repaid in in- 
■talment* by county rates. Several excellent roads were 
made in this way, according to surveys furnished by the Post- 
office, and all the loans have been repaid. 
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migiit also be proper to apply a part of the re- 
venue to this purpose, derived from the duties 
on post-horses and stage coaches. 

All past legislation on roads may be said to 
have failed in producing perfect roads, in conse- 
quence of most erroneous notions about the cost 
of making a good road. The want of correct 
opinions with respect to what constitutes a good 
road has commonly led to overlooking the neces- 
sity of providing adequate funds. With the 
greatest economy and skill, it is seldom possible 
to make a long line of new road in a proper 
manner, with no other funds than the money 
raised on the credit of the tolls of it. 



PARISH ROADS. 

Tiie roads, commonly called parish roads, in 
England, are generally in a veiy imperfect con- 
dition. This is owing chiefly to tlie law by 
which the management of these roads is placed 
under the governing authority of the vestries of 
the parishes through which they pass. Black- 
stone says, " In England every parish is bound, 
of common right, to keep the roads that go 
through it in good and sufficient repair, unless, 
by tenure of lands or otherwise, the care is con- 
veyed to some particulai' persons." 
X 3 
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co&naau raadi cf die kmgdom (not beiag turn- 
pike raodf ) ander as nany Kpante g uraau^ 
andioritie* as there are polishes, is, in eray 
reelect, repi^nant to any thing like a soond 
prindf^ of management ; and, until it be ahon- 
donetl, no efforts c£ legislation can prove sac- 
ceaful in introducing any real improrement. 

So loDg as this radical error in principle shall 
be reosgnised by pariiament, it will be labour 
in vain to pass acts of parliament containing a 
multitude of new r^ulations. The influaice of 
the original cause of the evils which pret-ail will 
render them, as they have rendered hundreds of 
similar regulations, wholly abortive. 

L^islation on the highways of England, to be 
of 'any practical good, must be founded on a 
more enlarged view of the subject ; and instead 
of the governing authority' of a parish, it seems 
advisable that that of a county should be sub- 
stituted i or, when counties are very lai^^ that 
of a division of a county. 

The reasons which may be given to support 
this general proposition are so obvious, that it 
is unnecessary to state them all in detail ; two 
only will be noticed. The first is, that the 
private interests of a vestry lead it to be sa- 
tisfied with very imperfect roads. A road that 
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will allow a waggon to be drawn upon it without 
much difficulty, will answer the purpose of those 
who compose the vestxy. But such a road need 
not have any other quahties, than two ruts for 
the waggon wheels, and a track-way for the 
horses. The second reason is, that the limited 
extent and funds of a parish will not admit of 
giving such a salary to a surveyor as will secure 
the services of a person educated in tlie prin- 
ciples of road management, and otherwise qua^ 
liiied for tlie office of surveyor. 

The next great error in principle, as to legis- 
lation on the common highways, is the means by 
which the funds for maintaining them are pro- 
vided, namely, statute labour j and it may be 
said with respect to this point, as it has been 
already said with respect to the former, that so 
long as this radical error in principle shall be 
recognised by parliament, it will be labour in 
vain to pass new acts to remedy existing evils. 

A tliird great error in the system of parish 
management consists in the regulation by which 
a surveyor is appointed to act only for one year. 
This practice is founded on the vulgar notion, 
that the management of roads is something that 
requires no education ; that it is not an art 
which requires skill and science. This practice 
may be set down as one which had its origin in 
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very rude times, and which long usage has made 
familiar ; but it certainly is one which ought to 
be abolished in the present enlightened state of 
society. 

To legislate, therefore, on sound principles, the 
old custom of seeking to mend what is wrong, by 
laws containing a multitude of new regulations, 
must be abandoned : the country gentlemen who, 
as members of parliament, undertake the task of 
legislating on the subject, must look more to 
genenil principles ; and, to succeed, they should 
no longer act upon the principle of making 
parish vestries the governing authority j the 
principle of acquiring funds for the maintaining 
of the highways from statute labour; and the 
principle of appointing annual surveyors. 

The course which ought to be followed for 
introducing a more perfect system of manage- 
ment in England will be mentioned in the de- 
scription now about to be given of the manage- 
ment of roads in tlie Scotch counties, under 
modem acts of parliament. 

SCOTCH ROADS. 

The principal roads in Scotland are turnpike 
roads, and the acts are similar to those of Eng- 
land, and partake of similar defects ; but in 
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consequence of the excellent materials which 
abound in all parts of Scotland, and of the greater 
skill and science of Scotch trustees and sur- 
veyors, they are superior to the turnpike roads of 
England. 

The highways which are not turnpike roads, 
or under the modern county acts, are managed 
under the regulations of the old laws of Scot- 
land. 

Two general meetings of the justices of each 
county, and of the Commissioners of Supply, 
must be held yearly, to order matters concerning 
the highways j and the conveners of the counties 
are to give the same previous notice for these 
two general meetings, as is given for ordinary 
general meetings of the Commissioners of Sup- 
ply.- 

Any five, and in the small shires of Kinross, 
Clackmannan, and Cromarty, any three, whether 
commissioners or justices, or consisting of both, 
are a quorum. This meeting may adjourn from 
time to time. It may choose clerks, surveyors, 
and other officers for putting the laws in execu- 
tion. This meeting is empowered " to set down 
a particular list of highways, bridges, and ferries, 
within their bounds, and to divide the paroches 



' Huclieson'i Treatise, &c. vol. ii. p. 485. 
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oftlie said bounds, as they lie nearest to the several 
highways to be repaired, and as they may have 
the most equal burdens ; and to appoint such of 
their number, or others, overseers of such parts 
and portions of the said higiiways as are most con- 
venient and nearest to their ortUnary residence ; 
and to nominate such of their number as they 
see fit, to survey and give an account of the 
highways, bridges, and ferries, unto the rest; 
with powers to them to appoint meetings from 
time to time, till the survey, list, and division of 
the said highways be closed.' 

For repauing the roads, the justices and Com- 
missioners of Supply are intrusted with the 
charge of the statute labour.! 

Tliis system of managing the highways having 
been found very defective, most of the counties 
of Scotland have obtained acts of parliament 
for placing the roads under the government of 
trustees. The following are the principal pro- 
visions of these acts.t 

The governing authority for a county is vested 
in trustees. Every person in the county is ap- 
pointed a trustee, who is possessed of a certain 



• Act 1669, c. 10. t Act 1617, c 8. 

X See ill Appendix, No. V. the principal clauses of the 
Act for the counly of Forfar. 
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property ; also the eldest sons of such persons ; 
one guarilian or trustee of minors possessing such 
property; every person in the commission of the 
peace ; the provost and two eldest baillics in each 
royal burgh in the county; the sherifi'depute, and 
sheriff substitute. 

The county is divided into districts. 

The trustees resitling in each district manage 
the roads contained in it. 

The district meeting prepares annually a state 
and estimate for the general meeting. 

The general meeting has power to order an 
assessment to be made on the occupiers of lands, 
not exceeding a prescribed amount. 

The proceedings of the trustees of the districts 
at their meetings, are subject to the direc- 
tion and control of the general meetings. 

The trustees of the district meetings appoint 
surveyors of the roads in their districts, with 
salaries. 

Suflicicnt powers are given to the trustees for 
obtaining land and materials for making, widen- 
ing, and repairing roads, and building bridges. 

This system of managing tlie highways of 
Scotland has the following advantages over the 
English system of parish management:— 

1st. A more efficient governing authority is 
provided. 




2dly. Tiie obstacle to a unifonn and efficient 
mnnagement of the roads which tiie small divi- 
sions of parishes occasion, is obviated by giving 
the general management of all the roads of a 
county to the general meetings of tlie trustees. 

3dly. The funds for maintaining the roads are 
derived from a regular assessment on the lands, 
instead of by statute labour. 

4thly. The sui'veyors are appointed perma- 
nently, and with fixed salaries. 

The experience of the manner in which this 
Scotch system has worked, fully establishes its 
great superiority over the old Scotch system, 
which still exists in some counties, and over the 
English parish system; and leads to the con- 
clusion that it is expedient to make it universal 
in Scotland, and substitute it in England instead 
of the English system. 



IRISH ROADS. 

There are but few turnpike roads in Ireland. 
A report of the committee of the House of 
Commons, of the session of 1832, shows how 
defective they are. 

The trustees of these roads should be placed 
under the control of the new Board of public 
Works ill Dublin, in the same way as has been 
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proposed with respect to placing the turnpike 
roads of England under the Commissioners of 
Land Revenue. 

It has been mentioned in the introduction, that 
the roatls which are not turnpike in Ireland were 
placed under the management of the county 
grand juries in the year lj(j3, and what has been 
the general result of this plan. 

The main defects of this plan consist in the 
unfitness of a grand jury as a governing autho- 
rity, and in creating as many road overseers as 
there are applicants for money for making and 
repairing roads. 

The grand jury is not a proper governing au- 
tliority, because llie persons who compose it do 
not represent the interests concerned in road 
affairs j and because they can meet but twice a 
year, and are then occupied with tlie duties 
belonging to the criminal prosecutions at the 
assizes. 

By making the applicants for money to be ex- 
pended on roads tlie overseers of the expenditure 
of it, the business of road management falls into 
the hands of persons ignorant of the proper 
manner of conducting it At the same time, 
another evil arising from this plan is, that it 
is next to impossible to control the application 
of the money granted from the roads, so as to 
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prevent it from being embezzled by the over- 
seers. 

To remedy these defects in principle of the 
Irish road law, no more safe or effectual pro- 
ceeding could be adopted than the introducing 
of the modern Scotch system of county road ma- 
nagement. The substituting of county trustees 
for grand juries, and of surveyors for the present 
tribes of overseers, would provide a remedy of 
what is wrong in the Irish system.* But unless 
a more correct moral principle shall also be sub- 
stituted by purer habits in place of that which has 
hitherto prevailed among Irish grand juries, with 
regard to the money levied ibr the purposes of 
the roads, neither this proposed alteration, nor 
any other that the legislature can make, will be 
followed by any general improvement. 

The Irish road act just passed is not founded 
on any sound principle. The grand juries are 
continued as the governing authorities. The 
addition of rate payers to the magistrates to 
form special sessions for investigating applica- 
tions for presentments for money, previous to 
their being laid before the grand juries, with 

• The author received instructions, a few years ago, from 
the grand jury of the Queen's County, to bring a bill into 
parliament for the management of tlie roads of that county, 
on the Scotch plan. 
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powers to reject them, will lead to an excess of 
parsimony, and be productive of the ruin of 
the roads. The clause that requires the tenders 
of the lowest bidders for contracts to be ac- 
cepted, will throw all the road work into the 
hands of schemers destitute of capital, skill, and 
honesty. It is fortunate that the act contains a 
clause to postpone its coming into operation till 
after the next session of parliament, for it will 
be found, on consideration, to be wholly unfit 
for establishing a proper plan of road manage- 
ment. Under these circumstances, it is highly 
expeciient deliberately to examine whether any 
valid objection can be urged to the introducing 
of the Scotch plan into Ireland, which experience 
has proved to work so well, in place of conti- 
nuing the attempt to mend the Irish grand jury 
system. 
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DesCRIPTION OP THE ROAD INDICATOR, AN INSTRUMENT 
INVENTED BY MR, MACNEILL FOR THE PURPOSE OP 
AfiCEHTAINING THE DRAUGHT OF CARRIAGES, AND 
THE COMPARATIVE MERIT OF ROADS; WITH TABLES 
OF EXPERIMENTS, ETC.* 

'[^His instrument, which is described in the fotlowiog 
pages, is capable of being applied to several very im- 
portant purposes in road engineering, amongst which 
are the following:— 

First, It affords the means of ascertaining the exact 
power required to draw a carriage over any line of 
road. 

Secondly, It can be applied to compare one line of 
road with another, so as to determine which of them is 
the best, and the exact amount of the difference, as 
regards horse power, both for slow and fast coaches. 

Thirdly, The comparative value of different road 
surfaces may be determined with great exactness. 

Fourthly, It affords the means of keeping a registry, 
in a most accurate manner, from year to year, of the 
state of ft road, showing its improvement or deteriora- 
tion, and the exact parts in which such improvement or 
deterioration have taken place. 

* Thia paper hoa been fumubed by Mr. Macncill. 
V 2 




PKACnCAL EXAMRXS EXRASATOKT OT THB n»B- 
COISG WTATUtrST, 

1st, let It be required to determine the expnue of 
workii^ s fbor-bone coack over the line of road from 

' to , at a Telocity of ten miles an boor. St^ 

pose the instmoient has been run orer the road, and 
tlm it baa been {bund tbat tbe arerage poirer r eqinr cd 
to dnw a fbur-borse coach orer ibe vbtde line amonnts 
lo S50 Ibt^ and tbe HwfiM^ equal to twelve miles. Let 
tbe average power whidi a borse sbonld exert far eigbt 
imles a day, with a Telocity of ten miles per boor, be 
assomed eqnal to 60lbs^ then 60x8=180 lbs., raised 
one mile in the day ; and taking tbe daily expense of a 
horse eqaal to six shillings, we hare 480 lbs. : 6j. : : I lb. 
: ■! 5, the expense of hon^e power, exerting a force of one 
pound over CMie mile. ThenC€,350x"I5x 12miles=6»0 
pence, or 2/. 12j. 6*i, the expense of horse power 
required to work a four-borse coach per day over such a 
road. 

2dly, Suppose it be required to determine whether 
it is more expensive to work a coach over the stage from 
A to B, or over the stage &om C to D, botli stages 
b^g exactly teu mites, aad horse keep the same in 
both districts. Let the iastrument be ran over both 
stages, and suppose the average power thus deter- 
mined to be 260 lbs. on the stage from A to B, and 
320 lbs. on the stage from C to D, the diSerence is 
320— 280=4011)3.; and this difference will amount to 
40 X 10 X' 15=5 shillings, in horse power, in favour 
of the stage Irom A to B. 

Again : suppose the stage from A to B, which is ten 
miles in length, to be compared with the stage from E 
to F, which is only eight miles in length, but more hilly, 
or having a worse surface. Let the instrument be run 
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over each stage as before, and suppose the average 
power from E to F to be found equal to 500 lbs., whilst 
the average power over the stage from A to B is only 
S20lbs., as this stage is ten miles in length, the ex- 
pense of working over it will be 320x 10x*15=576 
pence ; and the expense over the stage fiom E to F will 
be 500 X 8 X -15=600 pence ; from which it will be seen 
that less expense will be required to draw the carriage 
from A to 11 than from E to F, although the distance 
from E to F is two miles shorter than I'rora A to B ; and 
that the difference of expense will be 600—576=2+ 
pence, or two shillings per day for a four-horse coach. 

Sdly, Suppose it be required to determine the best 
surface on different parts of a road, which has been con- 
structed on different principles or repaired with different 
descriptions of road materials. Let the instrument be 
run over each portion o( the road, and the average 
power noted — also the rates of inclination, as shown by 
the instrument, or a spirit level — then reduce the 
average draught over each rate of acclivity to what it 
would be if it was horizontal ; the comparison of the 
corrected draughts will show the friction arising &om 
the surface in eocb case. Thus, suppose the average 
draught over a portion of the road, which has been 
repaired with gravel, and which rises I in 20, to be 
850 lbs. The correction for 1 in 20 is 39-2 lbs. The 
friction of the surface and axles is therefore 250— 39-2, 
or 210*8 lbs. (See 7th Report of Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners of the Holyhead and Liverpool Roads, published 
by order of the House of Commons, January, 1830.) 

In the same way, suppose the draught over another 
portion of the road which rises I in 10, but which has 
been repaired with granite, is found to be 260 lbs. The 
V 3 
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SO, SO, 35, &c, and in the second, or winter coIdiod <^ 
tlw Mine jear, the corresponding draughts on the same 
ideatical )>srt of the road are Tound to be 35, 35,30,&c.: 
lbe»e columns adfled up, and divided by tbe UDinber of 
obtervationt, give 44*5 lbs., for tbe mean summer 
draught, and 49-45 lbs. for the mean winter draughts, 
over this quarter of a mile. By following the same 
process in the following year, viz. in IS30, the mean 
Bommer draught was found to be 35*6 lbs., and the 
mean winter draught 40-36 Ibs^ showing that the road 
had been improved in the course of the year very con- 
siderably; and by a reference to the numbers in the co- 
lumns on the same horizontal lines with each other, it 
will be found the improvement has been general, 
throui^hout the whole distance. In the next year, 1831, 
(t will be seen that the average power in summer is 
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40*52 lbs., and in winter 46'5 lbs., which shows the road 
is not so good as it was in the precei'ing year, 1830, but 
belter thnn it was in the first year, 1829. Again, in the 
year 1832, it is found that the average summer draught 
is 53-C ibs., and the winter draught tiS'lS lbs. : by com- 
paring these numbers with any of the preceding years, it 
will at once be evident that the road has become worse; 
and by a reference to the figures in the column, it will be 
seen that it is defective in every part as compared with 
the preceding years, but more especially so near the 
end, where the draught in summer varies from 60 to 
85 lbs., and in winter from 75 to 95 Ibs. ; whereas, in 
1830, two years before, the draughts in summer, over 
the same part of the road, varied from 35 to 36 lbs. 
only, and in winter from 46 to +0 lbs. 'J'he instrument, 
therefore, shows not only that the road has been getting 
generally worse, but it points out the particular parts, 
and the exact amount of deterioration; thus enabling 
the proper authorities to say that the road has become 
XDorse, the amount of the deterioratiofi, and the exact part 
i3f the road where such deterioration has taken place. 

The public advantages to be derived from such a sys- 
tem of road inspection would probably be very great. It 
would show not only wiiere the best plan of repairing 
roads has been followed, and point out where there are 
good and bad surveyors, but it would also show if the 
money of the trust is improperly applied or wasted on 
any line of road; and it will enable trustees, who let the 
repairs of their roads by contract, to determine whether 
or not the contiaciors have done their duty, and kept 
the road in the same state of repair as at first, or 
whether they had improved it, or suffered it to become 
defective. 

¥ 4 
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There are many other uses to which the instrument 
may be ^plied, but the foregoing are the principal 
ooeE. 

Mr. Telford, in his Report to the Parliamentary 
Commissioners of the Holyhead luid LiverjKiol Roads, 
speaking of this instrument, states, " I consider Mr. 
Macneill's invention, for practical purposes on a large 
scale, one of the most valuable that has been lately 
given to the public." 

Mr. Babbage, the Lucasian Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of Cambridge, in his valuable and well- 
known work on the Economy of Machinery and Manu- 
factures, in considering the injury which roads sustain 
from various cause;, states, " As connected with this 
subject, and as atibrding most valuable information upon 
points in which, previous to experiment, widely different 
opinions have been entertained; the following extract is 
inserted from Mr. Telford's Report on ilie State of the 
Holyhead and Liverpool Roads. The mstrument em- 
ployetl for the comparison was invented by Mr. Mac- 
neill, and the road between London and Shrewsbury 
was selected for the place of experiment. The geneml 
results, when a waggon weighing 21 cwt. was used on 
different sorts of roads, are as follow : — 



lbs. 

1. On well-made pavement the draught is - 33 

2. On a broken stone surface, or old flint rood - 65 

3. On a gravel road - - - - li? 

4. On a broken stone road, upon a rough pave- 
ment foundation - - - - 46 

5. On a broken stone surface, upon a bottoming 

of concrete formed of Parker's cement and gravel 46." 
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pivot-joint at precisely the same distance from the ful- 
crum ; a flat Imr of iron is connected with the longer 
arm, by a joint similar to that by which the tail-piece is 
coniiecled with the short arm, so that any power or 
weight applied to the bar will produce the same effect 
on the index as if the power was applied directly to the 
tail-piece of the dynamometer; this bar passes over s 
friction roller, and to it the power of the horses is ap- 
plied when in use, by means of traces and a bar, as in 
the ordinary mode of draught. At the extremity of the 
long nrni, the piston rod is connected by a joint similar 
to the others ; the piston-rod, after passing through a 
stuffing-box in the cap of the cylinder, is screwed into a 
piston, or circular plate of thin brass perforated with 
small holes ; and out of one part of the circumference a 
square notch is cut, the use of which will be hereafUr 
described. 

By this construction the resistance of the fluid to 
the piston, which acts at the extremity of the long arm 
of the lever, prevents its turning round the fulcrum to 
the extent it otherwise would do when it is acted upon 
by any sudden impulse applied to the bar ; ii will, how- 
ever, move over a space proportioned to the intensity of 
the force applied ; and if the pulls follow each other in 
rapid succession, the piston will move slowly out, and 
the index will turn round steadily and uniformly, until 
the power is balanced by the spring of the dynamo- 
meter, at which time the index will point out on the 
dial very nearly the weight or power which is equivalent 
to the draught. 

The divisions on the dial-plate of the dynamometer 
decrease from zero upwards, in order to compensate for 
the increased force which the spring exerts in propor- 
tion as it is wcMud up : in consequence of this, the index 





does not pass over equal spaces when equal forces are 
applied In diiFercnt states of tension of the spring; the 
piston, therefore, will not pass through equal spaces in 
the cylinder, and the vibrations would consequently be 
greater in the higher numbers, because, the velocity of 
the piston being less, its resistance through the fluid will 
be less, at the same time the power opposed to it is 
greater. To obviate tliis, and make the index equally 
steady on all parts of the dial, a narrow slip of brass, 
formed into an inclined plane, is soldered to the inside 
of the cylinder, parallel to its axis, the largest part being 
at that end of the cylinder towards which the piston rises 
when the index moves towards the greater power. 

The notch, which was before mentioned as cut in 
the side of the piston, exactly corresponds in size with 
the largest part of this inclined plane, so that when the 
piston is at the upper end of the cylinder, the notch is 
completely filled up by the inchned plane; on the con- 
trary, when the piston is at the lower end of the cylinder, 
the notch is open : by this contrivance the aperture 
through which the fluid is obliged lo pass, as the piston 
moves from the lower end of the cylinder lo the higher, 
is gradually contracted, and, of course, the resistance of 
the piston through the fluid gradually increases, and 
compensates the increased power of tlie spring, render- 
ing the vibrations nearly uniform from the lowest to the 
highest power. This compensation is analogous to that 
by which the fusee regulates and gives uniform power lo 
the main-spring of a watch. 



4 

4 

4 



METHOD OF USING THE INSTRUMENT. 

To preserve the instrument from warping, bending, 
or other injury, it is embedded in a solid block of ehn, 
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wliicli can be screwed or clamped to any carriage; tlie 
swingletree is hooked into the eye of the drniight-bur ; 
the shafts or pole of the carriage may remain in their 
ordinary position, but care mu^t be taken that no part 
of the moving power is communicated to the carriage, 
except through the agency of the instrument. The 
draught of a carriage over any portion of ground is as- 
certained as follows : — * 

One assistant walks along the side of the carriage, 
and observes the weight, or force, shown by the index 
on the dial; at every step he calls out the numbers, 
which another assistant writes down id a book ; these 
numbers are then added together, and the sum divided 
by the number of observations that have been made : the 
quotient will be the mean power, or draught, required 
to draw the carriage over that portion of tlie road. 
Thus, for instance, the instrument was fixed on the fore 
carriage of a common four-wheeled waggon, and two 
horses attached lo it ; it was then drawn over the pave- 
ment in Piccadilly, tietween the Duke of Devonshire's 
house and the comer of Dover Street; the numbers 
given by the index were, 50 lbs., 45 lbs., 50 lbs., 50 lbs., 
55 lbs., 50 lbs., 45 lbs., 40 lbs., 45 lbs., 45 lbs., 50 lbs., 
45lbs., 50lbs., 55lbs.; the sum of these is 670lbs., 
which, divided by 14, the number of observations, gives 
48^ lbs. for the mean force which the horses must exert 
to draw the empty waggon over that part of Piccadilly 
pavonent. 

As the street in that part rises 1 foot in 156 feet, it 



* Snce this waa written, 
prorcd b;' Mr. MacnciU : it b 
besides marking the draught i 
out the distnnco nin, and tli 
every port of the road. 



the inalrumcnl has been much im- 
now mounted io a light phaeton, and, 
t every ten or twenty yards, it pointi 
E rates of acdirily or declirity t>D 
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is evident that tlie draught is greater than if the street 
was horizontal. To ascertain what it would be if it was 
horizontal, it is necessary to apply a correction to the 
draught actually shown by the instruments. 

By theory we know that the power required to 
retain a carriage on an inclined plane, bears the same 
proportion to the weight of the carriage and its load, 
that the height of the inclined plane bears to its length ; 
but as the mean velocity of the matter in the wheels of 
a carriage is different from the velocity of the axis 
up the inclined plane, another correction would be ne- 
cessary to get the motive power up the plane ; and to 
persons not acquainted with the subject, the final re- 
sult might appear doubtful. To alleviate every objec- 
tion of this kind, I had a platform of timber erected, 
over which the same waggon that was used in the expe- 
riments on roads, was drawn at different rates of in- 
clination ; and the power required lo draw it up the 
inclined plane, with a uniform velocity of two miles and 
a half per hour, in each case, was carefully determined 
by dead weights passing over pulleys. By this means 
the correction for several rates of inclination was prac- 
tically ascertained {without having recourse to theory 
or calculation), and the table of correction which I have 
inserted was formed for all slopes usually found on 
turnpike roads. 

By this table, the correction for a slope of I in 156, 
is found to be ISlbs.; hence the horizontal draughtof 
a waggon over the paved surface between the Duke oF 
Devonshire's house and Dover Street, will be 48j, less 
15j, or 35 lbs. 

In this way the surface of the whole road between 
London and Shrewsbury has been tried, the results of 
which are given in the following tables. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE USE OF THE INSTRl'MENT. 

A road with a smoolli and uniform surface, which is 
merely preserved in that state by raking, appears to the 
generality of persons who travel over it to possess all 
the requisites of u good and perfect road, as such per- 
sons have no means of judging of tlie power necessary 
to draw carriages over it, or the exertion required from 
the horses ; but by means of this instrument that power 
can be ascertained, and, consequently, the comparative 
merit of any line of road can be determined with abso- 
lute certainty, and the experiments made with the in- 
strument will show how very important it is to the 
country to have the public roads constructed and main- 
tained on true principles. 

In some instances metal rails are laid on the sides of 
turnpike roads, with the same undulations and rates of 
inclination as the road ; yet on these railroads a horse 
will usually perform as much work as five or six horses 
will do on the common road. This great difference in 
the useful effect of horses can alone be attributed to the 
friction of the road surface exceeding that oF the metal 
rails ; for the friction of the axles of the waggon will be 
nearly similar, and the resistance of gravity, arising from 
the inclinations are, in this case, the same ; hence the 
superiority of the one road over the other depends 
entirely on the surface. 

The gi'eatest resistance which a horse has to en- 
counter, when in draught on turnpike roads, arises from 
gravity, which begins to act the moment the road ceases 
to be horizontal; and when the inclination exceeds one 
in thirty, which it often does, the additional power re- 
quired is very great, as may be seen by the table of 
corrections; at the same time, the power of the horses 
is from the same cause much diminished. It is, there- 




forC] the more necessary that the surface of the hills 
should be hard, solid, and composed of such materials 
as the wheels of carriages cannot penetrate. 

By making experiments with this instrument on every 
part of a turnpike road, both in summer and winter, 
and forming an exact table, showing the resistance of 
the surface, and the materials with which it is repaired, 
a complete register would be had of the state of the 
road ; and any improvement or falling-off in the general 
management of the repairs of each part would be 
clearly perceptible, as also the amount of such improve- 
ment, or the reverse. 

The following is an extract from the Appendix of 
this Report, containing Mr. Mocneill's description of 
the experiments referred to: — 

EXPLANATION OF TABLE, NO. S." 

For the purpose of ascertaining the draught up 
different hills, with different velocities, the instrument 
was attached to a common stage coach, which weighed 
18 cwt., exclusive of seven passengers. Stations were 
marked out on different parts of the road, of which the 
inclinations and the lengths were accurately determined, 
and the time of passing over each was ascertained by 
means of a stop-watch. 

The resulu of these experiments are detailed in this 
table. 

The first column contains the number of each experi- 
ment ; the second the rate of inclination of the hill ; the 
third, the number of observations made on each ; the 
fourth, the length of the hill or inclined plane, in feet; 

" Table No. I. contains a detMled account of the cxperimaiti 
made on the Holyhead Road ; and Table No. 2. the corructions for 
gravity according to the inclinations of the Road. 
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the fifth, the number of secouds in which the carrmge 
was (irawQ up the hill; the sixth, the cor respond iug 
velocity in feet per second ; ihe sevenih, the velocity in 
miles per hour, calculuLed Lo the nearest quarter; and 
the eiirhih column contains the corresponding draughts, 
or force applied, in pounds. 

Thus, in tlie first line of the first experiment, where 
the inclination of the hill was one in fiflcen and a half, and 
the velocity three miles and a half per hour, the draught 
was 271 lbs.; and when the velocity was increased to 
twelve miles per hour, as shown in the fdurlh line of 
the same experiment, the draught was also increased 
from 271 to 325 lbs. 

The purt of the roads elected for these trials was of 
an uniform surface, the resistance of which was previ- 
ously ascertained by drawing n waggon over it, to be 
an average between the worst and most improved parts 
of the Holyhead road; and although the velocities are 
not so varied, or so high as might be wished, yet several 
conclusions may be drawn from these experiments, of 
considerable imjwrLancc in road engineering; one of 
which is, that the draught of a stage coach on a com- 
mon turnpike road increoses in a less ratio tlinn the 
velocity increases, and not as the square of the velocity, 
which many persons have supposed, as is found to be the 
cose in the steam carriage on a rail-road. From this it ap- 
pears, that the resistance, arising from friction, of a steam 
carriage on a rail-road, and the resistance of a stage coach 
on a good turnpike road, are governed by the same laws 
of motion ; and that whatever advantage may be gained 
by a quick transport of passeiigei s, by means of a steam 
couch on the former, may also, probably, be attained by 
the same means on a welUmade turnpike road. 
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Table III. — continued. 
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Table IIL — continued. 
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^M 


TiAle of the General RemlU of tke Experiment* made ^^ 
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From this table it will be seen that t 
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draw it on a level road. 
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orkiiig with ii veliHiiy '*, 


^^^^^^1 oT ten miles an bouri wirich, thou^ aufficie 


ntly correct, as ia the 




ti, should not l>e eon- 


^^^^V ddcml ■» a fixeJ itsndard of ihc power of a 


horse working at the 


^^^^H velocity of ten milo ao hour ; tu the rorinula wmca nir. i reogoiu | 


^^^^^H hu lurd nppmrn lo he raijnili-<l on h liniilcd n 


inhcr of cxpcriincnl». J 
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Velocity of ten tniies an Iiour, the effect will be etiual to 
eSl.aoOlbs.ifor 1760X 10=:I7,eoOynrilsiiilOmiles,ond 
this sum multiplied by S7 lbs. equals 651,200 lbs. drawn 
over one yard in the day; which number may be taken 
as a stand.ird Tor horse {rawer in comparing one line of 
road with another. 

If, on this principle, we know the average draught 
over any line of road, and the length of that road in 
yards, we at once know the horse power to which it is 
equivalent, and, consequently, can compare it with any 
other line- 
Thus, the average draught on the old road between 
Barnet and South Mims, multiplied by the length of that 
road in yards, is equal to 165,320; by the new line, the 
nveragc draught multiplied by its length in yards is 
139,028 * ; the difference between this and the old road 
is 26,292, which, divided by 651,200, the power of one 
horse, gives '04 part of a horse power; tliis multiplied 
by 500, the number of horses travelling over the road 
each day, and sup|x>sing each horse to be worth five 
shillings per day, the saving by making the new road 
will amount to 5l. per day, or to 1800/. annually. 

The result derived from ihis calculation dejjcnds not 
on any theory or abstruse calculation ; it is a matter of 
Jact, and cannat lie diijittli-d ; and is, |ierhaps, one of the 
most useful practical applications of the Roab Inptru- 
Memt; for without it die most refined and dlHicult appli- 
cniinn of algebra tt> the plans and sections of the above 
I'oiids would only give an approximate value, as the stiitc 
wf the surface could iM)t \m brought into the cBlculntioii, 
':-j:ccpt liffgHfi$j mid this would be litUe better Uian judg- 
ing by the sections, as heretofore practised, without any 
decided or Gxed principle. 

• See the nnncvcd liible of llic actual draught on cverj iweiitj' 
yimli of this rnail. 

X * 
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HePORT RESFEcniiG THE STBETT PATZ9CEXT9, ETC. OT 
THC PARISH OF ffT. GEORGE, tUSOTSK SQUARE. 

1. PBESENT STATS. 

In conse(|uence of an application to me br the Pare- 
ment Commiltee of the inttabitaots of tbis extensive 
parish, I examined the present state of the carriage-way 
and foot-path pavements, and endeavoured to learn the 
varions drcumslances connected therewith; I also made 
observations on the nature of the bottoming and shape 
of the stones. 

The notorious imperfection of the carriage-way pave- 
ment having been the cause of this Report, it is needless 
to state, that the surface is generally very uneven, and 
not unfre<{uent]y sunk into holes, so as to render it not 
only incommodious but dangerous to horses and wheel 
carriages. 

The causes of this imperfection are various, and of an 
extensive and serious nature. 

The stones, though generally of a tolerably good 
quality, are so irregular in their sliape, that even their 
surfaces do not fii ; they almost universally leave wide 
joints, and, instead of these joints being dressed square 
down from the surface, that is, at right angles with the 
face, they more frequently come only in contact near the 
upper edges, and, by tapering downward, in a wedge- 
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like form, have their lower ends very narrow and irre- 
gular, leaving scarcely any flat base to bear weight 

This form also unavoidably leaves a great portion of 
space between the stones, which the workmen fill with 
loose mould or other soft matter of which the bed or sub- 
soil is composed. 

Another great defect is caused by inattention to select- 
ing and arranging the sizes of stones ; they are but too 
commonly so mixed, that large and small surfaces are 
placed alongside of each other, and, acting unequally in 
support of pressure, create a continual jolting in wheel 
carriages, which, adding i>ercussion to weight, is a pow- 
erful and destructive agent. 

I must add to these defects another of an equally se- 
rious nature, that is, the imperfection of the bed on 
which the stones are placed. 

This bed has, hitherto, but too generally, been formed 
of very loose matter, easily convertible into mud ; and 
this matter, instead of being compressed by artificial 
means, has unavoidably been loosenetl by a sharp- 
pointed instrument, to suit the irregular depth and 
narrow bottoms, and to fill the chasms between the 
joints of the paving-stones. From the width and irre- 
gularity of the joints, water easily sinks into, and con- 
veits the before-mentioned soft matter into mud, which, 
by the coiitiimal and violent action of carriage wheels, is 
worked upon the surface, and leaves the stones unsup- 
ported. 

This operation must be very evident to every person 
who reflects upon the sudden accumulation of mud upon 
the surface of the carriage-way pavement after a light 
rain, &c., or a continuance of soft weather. 

This accumulation of the before-mentioned defects 
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lias, by degrees, arisen from carrying (perhaps, well in- 
tentioned) economy to much too great an extent, and 
which has been accomplished by the easiest of all means, 
that is, promoting too indiscriminate a competition, and 
thereby reducing the price so unreasonably low, as to 
oblige contractors to procure inferior materials, and 
prevent them from bestowing the necessary portion of 
labour upon dressing and setting them. 

There is a defect also respecting the management of 
contracts, in so far as to proceed by the almost un- 
avoidable, and hitherto unchecked, mode of performing 
the work by the square yard of certain depths (say nine 
inches). Now, as I understand that the paving-stones 
are usually purchased by the contractors by weight, the 
more imperfect the shape is, the more profit he will 
have upon the superficial yard, which unavoidably must 
consist of a very considerable portion of loamy mate- 
rial, which is soon converted into mud. 

The mode of repairing the carriage-way, if I am 
rightly informed, is equally imperfect, and has, no doubt, 
in a considerable degree, also arisen from tlie gradual 
introduction of low prices for repairing with old stones, 
by the square yard, however frequently repeated. This 
naturally produces hasty and imperfect workmanship. 

The streets have likewise, of late years, been greatly 
disturbed by the laying down and repairing of water- 
pipes, &c. 8cc. 



2. PROPOSED MODES OF CONSTRUCTING MORI: PERFECT 
STREET CinniAGE-WAYS. 

The foregoing statement renders it sufficiently evi- 
dent that the cjirriage-way pavements of the metropolis 
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have reached a degree of imperfection which urgently 
demands reformation. 

The defects having, however, been fairly stated, will 
assist us in discovering the best means of remedying 
them. 

The result of the foregoing investigation undeniably 
is, that tlie surface of the carriage-ways of the streets is 
generally very uneven, not unfrequently dangerously 
rugged, and in constant need of repairs, and these com- 
bined circumstances have created strong prejudices 
against pavements. 

Sundry modes have been proposed to get rid of these 
very general and well-founded complaints, which I shall 
now proceed to discuss. 

One of the boldest of these projects has not only been 
proposed, but actually, to a certain extent, put in prac- 
tice, by making n total change from a pavement surface 
to that of smnii broken stones. This radical change n|i- 
pearing to me to require all the judgment and experi- 
ence which can be brought to bear upon it, I have not 
only exerted myself personally to acquire information, 
but have submitted the subject to repeated discussions 
at sittings of the Civil Engineers' Instilution, when nu- 
merously attended by many of the ablest and most expe- 
rienced engineers and surveyors, not only of the metro- 
poKs, but of various parts of the kingdom. 

The result of these able and very candid discussions 
was, nn unanimous resolution that whin or granite pave- 
ment, of proper form and depth, laid on a sound bottom, 
is preferable to any other mode for carriage-ways for the 
metropolis and other large cities, in order to form a 
body of strength adei^uate to bear the pressure and 
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shocks of innumerable carriages, many oflhem convey- 
ing several tons. 

The chief objections advanced to small broken stone 
were as follows: — that they cannot resist the pressure 
caused by a very great intercourse, being liable to be 
thereby crushed and ground into dust, easily converted 
into mud ; (hat this hasty and continual destruction and 
renewal would, in a great city, prove intolerably trouble- 
some and expensive, while the dust in dry weather, and 
the mud in wet, would greatly incommode the inter- 
course in the streets; also private dwellings and public 
shops. Cases were instanced where absolute nuisances 
had been created by employing broken stones; and that 
it was well known that, in some large cities, the want of 
pavements led to accumulations of filth, very injurious 
to the health of the inhabitants. It was observed 
as a constant and abundant supply of broken stones 
would be required for repairs always hastily performed 
while the streets were empty, lliat receptacles, such is 
made in country roads, would not readily be found in 
London, where space is so valuable and so fully occu- 
pied. And it was further observed, that a surface of 
broken stones, frequently covered with dust and mud, 
was more injurious to the feet of horses than a properly 
constructed pavement, which is also much easier for 
tbeir labour. And, lasdy, that the expense of making 
and maintaining a street carriage-way with broken 
stones, including the constant labour and carting away 
scrapings to different depositaries, would be at least 
fifty per cent, more than by a proper pavement. 

These observations corresponding with my own sen- 
timents and experience, I am led to recommend psve- 
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tnent !n preference to broken stones far the carriage- 
way of the streets in St. George's parish. 



3. OF THE BEST MODE OF CONSTRUCTING FAVSMENTS. 



To obtain a smooth and durable pavement surface, 
the following essential matters must be attended to: — 

1st, The bed, or bottoming, upon which the stones 
are to be placed. 

iMlj, The quality, size, and shape of the stones. 

Sdly, The mode of contract for constructing andjkeep- 
ing the pavement in a state of repair. 

1. BuHoming. 
After the space between the foot pavements has been 
brought into a form, consisting of a very slight curve in 
the cross section, every devisable means should be re- 
sorted to in order to render it compact and solid. Where 
practicable, it will be advisable to have wheel carriages 
to run for some time over it ; or, occasionally, water; or 
to use the roller and stamper. These operations per- 
formed, it is necessary to cover the whole surface with a 
stratum, or layer, of some sort of substance, which will 
effectually cut oif all connection between the subsoil and 
bottom of the paving-stones. This must itself be indis- 
soluble in water, and prevent any of the substratum from 
rising in the shape of mud. Where stone can be cheaply 
procured, a bed of it, broken very smalt, would perfecdy 
answer the purpose ; and hence it has been observed, that 
the present broken stone experiments, in certflin streets, 
will not be an entire loss, because they will, at all rates, 
constitute a good bed for a proper pavement. But, as 
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relates to the metropolis generally, I am persuaded tliat 
a bed of cleansed river ballast, about six inches in thick- 
ness upon an average, will be found to answer the pur- 
pose, and is to be obtained at a comparatively moderate 
expense.* This should also be rendered compact and 
solid ; it might be travelled upon for some time without 
inconreniency, particularly in summer, being the seasou 
when paving is usually performed. 

2. Qualily, Size, and Shape qfSlones. 

The qualities of the granites hitherto used are not 
Eo materially different as to require much discussion ; 
but as there are differences in stones From all quarters, 
the judgment of the surveyor, who has charge of the 
works, and is supposed qualified, ought to be constantly 
exercised to ensure a due fulfilment of the contract in 
regard to the materials. I have understood that, by 
former and recent experiments, the Guernsey stone is of 
great compactness and durability. This deserves atten- 
tion and a fair and impartial trial. The only objection 
I foresee, is in its disposition to smoothness of surface. 

With regard lo size, it ought to be regulated, in some 
measure, by the nature and quantity of the intercourse 
through the seveial streets : they may be conveniently 
divided into three classes. For streets of the first class, 
or greatest thoroughfare, the stones should be not less 
than ten inches in depth, from eleven to thirteen inches 
in length, and from six to seven inches and a half in 
breadth on the face. 

• On reconsidering this subject, lam of opinion that this quantity 
oF ballast will aot make a sufficiently strong bolloming, anil that tio- 
thiog short of twelve inches of brobenstonix, put on in layers of four 
inches each, and then completely consolidat«l by carriages passing 
oter them, will answer the purpose. — T. Telford. Ju/y 18. 1B33. 
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For the streets of the second class, the stones should 
not be less than nine inches in depth, from nine to 
twelve Inches in length, and five to seven inches inbreadth 
on the face. 

For the streets of the third class, the stones to be 
not less than seven to eight Inches in depth, from seven 
to eleven inches in length, and four and a half to six 
inches in breadth on the face. Crossings ten to twelve 
inches in length, seven to eight Inches in breadth; the 
depth to be according to the classes. 

All these stones to be worked Sat on the face, and 
straight and s(]uare on all the sides, so as to joint close, 
and preserve the bed or base, as nearly as practicable, 
of an equal size to the face ; and stones of equal breadth 
on the face, must be carefully placed adjacent to one 
another. The inferior streets, mews, and passages 
may be paved with the inferior stones from the other 
three classes, and those stones unfit for any pavement 
may be usefully employed by being broken small, as 
bottoming for the pavement of the first class of streets. 

M'ilh regard to the shape of the stones, tliose modes I 
have hitherto been considering have been supposed rect- 
angular, with joints made exactly to fit close to each 
other, and which, if perfectly executed, taking into con- 
sideration all the angles, the strongest possible, and also 
the most simple, whether we regard the preparation in 
quarrying and dressing, or the practical operations on 
the streets — right angles admitting of a variety of size, 
but always fitting, however applied, and, of course, under 
all these circumstances, the cheapest. 

3. Modes of Contract, 4^. 

In constructing new pavements by the present prao- 
ticc, 1 have already stated, that it is the interest of the 
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contractor to work with stones of a defective shape. 
The making the superficial yard of face-work must, I 
conceive, still be continued as the rule ; but, along with 
that, weight ought certainly to be combined, as a proof 
that the quantity of stone intended is really obtained ; 
the shape of the stones must be accurately defined in a 
specification, and, above all, the surveyor or inspector 
must, by unremitting attention, see that every part of 
the contract is fully and failhfiilly performed. A further 
security for the perfection of the work would be ob- 
tained by making it a part of the agreement, that the 
contractor should keep the work in a perfect slate of 
repair, at a given rate per yard, for a certain number of 
years; the necessary repairs to be from time to time 
pointed out by the surveyor, under the direction of the 
Committee, 

In repairing the streets, as far as regards the stones 
now in use, ahhough these stones are, undeniably, very 
imperfect, yet the quantity and value being so great, no 
project for rashly disposing of them is admissible; but 
a tliorough improvement may be gradually accomplished 
in the following manner : — 

The streets to be divided into three different classes. 
For the first, and most important, perhaps very few of 
the present stones are suitable; if there should be any, 
they may be reworked and replaced, and new stones of 
a proper shape (of course) provided for the rest of the 
street. The stones rejected from the first class should 
be carefully sorted and re-worked, for the repairs of 
such of the other classes as they are fit for, taking care 
that the stones, in all cases, are worked into proper 
forms, as regards the joints and bottoms : that the bot- 
toming or bed lias been formed of proper materials, not 
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convertible into mud by the water running down the 
joints, and that the stones, as to sizes, have been judi- 
ciously arranged. 

It is now, I understand, the mode to repair by the 
yard superficial, in partial spaces pointed out by the 
surveyor, at a price per yard for each time. The 
contractor, therefore, has no inducement to have the 
operation performed in a complete and substantial man- 
ner; but, on the contrary, it is his interest to have a 
great quantity done by his workmen in a short time, 
because, the more frequently it fails, the more demand 
there is for his services. I do not by this insinuate 
unfair practices against any individual contractor, but 
the practice is undeniable. 

To correct this apparent evil, it seems advisable to 
let a whole street, or certain number of streets, for a 
certain time, at a fixed price per yard ; the necessary 
repairs to be pointed out by the surveyor, under the 
direction of the Committee. 

From what I have here stated, it must be quite evi- 
dent that, to acquire a necessary degree of perfection, the 
most unremitting and strict attention, on the part of the 
surveyor, is absolutely necessary ; and that St. George's 
extensive parish is quite sufficient to employ the whole 
time of the most active and persevering man. He ought 
to have no olher object, and his remuneration should 
be sufficient to attach him to his duty. 

But even his most judicious and faithful exertions will 
be unavailing, unless a price is allowed equal to the fair 
value of the materials and workmanship, and a reasonable 
profit to the contractor, as I cannot help again staling, 
that the injudicious practice, which has of late years 
very generally prevailed, of reducing prices too low, 
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has led to the imperfect condition the street pavements 
are now in, and which, in works of this nature, is a very 
mistaken economy ; for of all things, streets of great 
thoroughfare should not only be commodious, but very 
seldom interrupted. 

A very perfectly constructed pavement might, I am 
convinced, combine smoothness, durability, and, in the 
coitrse of a. few years, true economy. 



WATER-PIPES. 

Formerly, when the main pipes consisted of wood, the 
rapid decay, and consequently frequent repairs, created 
a constant interference with, and very considerable in- 
jury to, the pavements ; but since the introduction ot 
iron pipes, these inconveniences have been greatly les- 
sened, as experience has proved that very few repairs 
are found necessary. 

The failures which now take place are almost wholly 
in the lead service-pipes from the subsidiary mains to 
the cisterns. There are two causes for this : the one 
is, by the subsoil of the street decomposing the pipe; 
the other, which is the more serious, arises from the 
effect of frost. It would, therefore, be very desirable if 
some other material could be used. I am convinced 
that a small iron pipe may be substituted with advan- 
tage. It would withstand the pressure, and might be 
laid with an inclination, so as to discharge its water 
either into the subsidiary main or the cistern, and thereby 
prevent its bursting by the effects of frost; and, in most 
cases, it would afford a supply of water to the houses 
even in severe fix)sts, because these subsidiary mains are 
generally laid sufficiently below the reach of frosL 
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With regard to the opeDings which must unavoidably 
be made for commoa sewers, they so seldom occur, and 
may be so effectually secured, that their consequences 
do not require any serious notice. 



STREET- WATERING. 

Tlie present mode of watering the streets from the 
phig-pipes, by thiowtng it about with scoops, is extremely 
injurious to the pavement joints. I therefore recom- 
mend that water-carts be substituted. 

FOOT PAVEMENTS. 

In the course of my examinations, I found that die 
foot pavements, though in some few instances requiring 
repairs, and even improvement, yet were, upon the 
whole, in a very fair state, and di<l not seem to require 
any separate discussion, or material change from the 
mode now practised. 

I may merely observe, that, in ftiture, it will be an im- 
provement, tliat its surface may have a gentle declivity 
from the areas, or houses, towards the street; and lliat 
the new stones should, in the principal streets, be good 
Yorkshire pavement, not less than four inches in thick- 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

From the foregoing discussion it is evident, — 
1. That pavement is the most advisable mode of a 
structing street carriage-ways. 
A A 4 
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2, That the present street pavement is very imperfect, 
because the bottoming to receive it, being composed of 
a variety of loose materials, all easily convertible into 
mud, is very unfit for a foundation. And the irregular 
depth and shape of the stones placed upon such a bot- 
tom, with a generally small base, having only the sup- 
port arising from the friction of the very trifling breadth 
which comes in contact near the upper edges (even when 
these parts of the joints are good), are easily pressed 
down into the aforesaid loose materials; and although 
ramming may assist tlie present mode, yet the irre- 
gularity of depth and base prevents it from constituting 
a perfect and durable pavement, 

3. That it lias become absolutely necessary to aban- 
don the present imperfect mode of paving and repairing, 
and adopt a better one. 

1. In order to commence the improvements {which I 
have staled may be gradually accomplished), I recom- 
mend that, in one of the streets of the first class, say 
about 100 yards, which are now in the most imperfect 
state, should be wholly taken up, and restored with new 
stones of proper dimensions and shape, placed upon 
well-prepared substantial bottoming, and the whole 
managed in the way descritied in the foregoing Report, 
■ — The stones taken up may be selected and re-dressed 
for the second class of streets. 

For each operation, precise specifications, and draw- 
ings of the cross sections, should be prepared, and there 
should, in the commencement, be small specimens made 
of the new pavement, and also of the re-dressing, 
under the direction of a properly qualified i^rson, who 
would enter with zeal into the spirit of the improve- 



ment. Upon these specificatio 
tracts might be entered into. 



i and 



specimens, con- 
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5. That, to ensure an effectual performance of what 
has been recommended, unremitting attention is abso- 
lutely required, and quite sufficient to occupy the whole 
time of an able, intelligent, experienced man. 

I cannot close this Report without acknowledging 
the aid I have derived from the ready and full inform- 
ation afforded by the Agent of the Grand Junction 
Water Works Company in all that regards water-pipes, 
&c. &c. 

(Signed) Thomas Telford. 

JunCf 1824. 




OBSERTATtONS COMMUNICATED TO THE AUTHOR, ON 
MR. walker's evidence BEFORE THE SELECT COM- 
MITTEE OF THE HOUSE OP COMMONS, IN 1819. 

When Mr. Walker gave evidence before the Select 
Committee on roads, in 1619, he delivered a section of 
the Commercial Koad paving, and also of the East India 
road, both of which were printed. 

In the same evidence he stated that, for heavy traffic 
in each direction, it would be an improvement to form 
the paving on tlie sides of the road, and leave the 
middle for light carriages, by which the carmen, when 
on the footpaths or sides of the road, could be close to 
their horses, without interrupting or being in danger of 
accidents from light carriages, and the unpaved part, 
being in the middle or highest pait of the road, would 
be more easily kept in repair, lie delivered a section 
according to this plan.* 

In 1 820, two miles of the Middlesex land Essex road, 
from Whitechapel to Bow, were jiaved on the above 
plan. The specification for the contract was prepared 
by Mr. Walker, and the first part done under his 
direction. He appears to have taken great pains to 
ascertain by experiment the proportional durability 
of dificrent stones ; for which purjjose he had pieces 
of equal weight and rubbing surface of Guernsey, Aber- 
deen, and Peterhead, placed loosely in a frame divided 

* This pliui of paving the bides of a. road in place of paving the 
middle pan, as recommended in this work, is no doubt a considerable 
improvement ; but, botli for convenience and liiimbilily, the latter 
plan is ilecideilk preferable. — Tub Aiitiioh, 
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into squares, each stone occupying a square. Tiie 
frame was moved back and forward for several days 
on a large block of stone with sand and water be- 
tv?een, and the loss of weight noted each day. The 
Guernsey stood best, and tlie contract was made for 
iL This paving has now been in use thirteen years, 
with almost the heaviest traffic out of London on it, 
and, except the first year, when the contractor had to 
keep it up under his agreement, it has cost very little for 
repairs. It is now in excellent order, and the stones do 
not appear worn in the smallest degree. The paving is 
9 feet wide, with a curb on each side, and the gravelled 
road between about 32 feet on the average ; making the 
width of the road, exclusive of the footpaths, 50 feeL 

Much praise for the excellent way in which this great 
road has been' improved and kept, is due to the chair- 
man of the trustees, John Henry Pelly, Escj. From 
being at one time the worst, it has, for twenty years, 
been the l>est, and is still one of the best roads out of 
London, and at the same time much the cheapest in 
point of toll. The tolls allowed by the Act are as 
under : those actually charged are 25 per cent lower. 

For a horse, &c. laden or unladen - - 1 i 

For a coach, &c. with five or more horses - 1 4 

For ditto, with three or four horses - - 1 

For ditto, with two horses - - - 6 

For ditto, with one horse - - - 4^ 

For two-horse cart with wheels from six to nine 

inches - - - - 8 

For waggon with two or more horses, and 

wheels less than six inches in breadth - I 6 

For one-horse cart - - - - 8 

For dray with one or more horses - - 1 




For waggon with one or more horses, and 

wbeeb six to nine inches broad -10 

For ditto, if wheels more tliau nine inches - 1 6 

Oxen, &c - - - 10 

Calves, sheep, Sic., per score - - -05 

A payment at Mile End gate clears from London to 
Brentwood { 1 8 miles), and tolls are due only once a day. 

The formation of the tramway on the Commercial 
Road gate Mr, Walker another opportunity of proving 
the absolute wear and comparative hardness of granites. 
The experiments were made on pieces of the tram-stone 
18 inches wide and a foot deep, which, after being accu- 
rately weighed, were laid down in one of the toll-gateways 
where all tJie traffic from the East and West India Docks 
uniformly passed; on being taken up, the stones were 
again weighed, and the results were as under : — 
First Series. ' 



Lifted, March, \H-J9. J 


t. Four Mo 


nth.. 


DMCripdOD. 


Loao 


f Depth. 


Atnolute. 


ilelalire. 


Budle- 
Hermf 
Blue Peterhead 
Red Aberdeen 
Blue Aberdeen 


Inch. 

■028 
■029 
■034 
•051 
■07* 
•086 


1-000 
1'025 
1-I94. 
1-809 
2-601 
3-039 



3 u whinitone from Northmntxrlaad ; the othra? ore al) 
\ Ilcnu is an i&lBnd ailjoining Gucmscv. 
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Second Series. 



J^2, ^^''•i^^ia, 1 Time, ScTcnteen MonUis. 
Lifted, August, 1831. J 


Description. 


Loss of Depth. 


Absolute. 


RclaUTe. 


Guernsey - - - • 
Herm - - - - 
Budle - 
Blue Peterhead 

Heyton - - - - 
Red Aberdeen - - - 
Dartmoor - - - - 
Blue Aberdeen - 


Inch. 

•060 
•075 
•082 
•131 
-141 
•159 
•207 
•225 


bOOO 
M90 
1-316 
2-080 
2-238 
2-524 
3-286 
8-571 



The second of the above series may be considered the 
more correct, from the longer duration of the experiment, 
and from the dressing of the stones of the different de- 
scriptions at the time of the first series not being quite 
equal. 




o then, and find frooi the ■truuats wUcfa haTc 
been laid befcre diem, that the CoaMniwioofTi qjpotnted 
bribe act of the 55th Geo. 3. c. 152. for the improve- 
neirt at the Holjfaead Road, ha«e receiTed the stnn of 
75e,7l8Jl 61: lltL; that of tfan smn SS6,5lSi. lit. Id. 
haa been gnnted by Parliamait, without anr coo- 
dkioo for repay m ent, for works in North Wales ; that 
394^1 1 4/1 6f. 6d. has been granted by Parliament, or ad- 
vanced bjr the Excheqaer Bill Loon Commissioners, by 
way of lian, towards the baUding of the Menai and On- 
way Bridges, the making of the new Road across the 
Island of Anglesey, and the improrement of the Road 
between London and Sbrewsbary; and that repayments 
have been made to the amoaDt of 103,633/. £1. 2d, The 
details of the expenditure of the sum received by the 
Commissioners, of 759,710/. 6s. lid., are stated in an 
account in the Appendix. 
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In order to ascertain in what manner the Commit 
sioners have applied the money entrusted to them, the 
Committee examined their engineer, Mr. Telford, who 
produced the stiitement which is here inserted, contain- 
ing a short description of each work that has been exe- 
cuted by the Commissioners since they were appointed 
to superintend the iinprovememenl of the Holyhead 
Koad, in the year IS15, under the following heads: — ■ 

1. Roads made in North Wales on the London and 
Holyhead Mail line. 

S. Roads made in North Wales on the Chester and 
Holyhead Mail line. 

3. Embankments on the Stanley Sands and at Con- 
way. 

i. Bridges over the Meuai Strait, and over the river 
Conway. 

5. Roads made between London and Nortti Wales oD 
the London and Holyhead Mail line. 

G. The Harbours of Holyhead and Howth. 

7. The Road from Howth to Dublin. 

8. The widening and deepening the Channel through 
the Swilly Rocks in the Menai Stiaits. 



Slatement of the Works performed beltceen the Ycart 
ISlo and 1830. 



HOLYHEAD ROAD. — NORTH WALES. 

Holyhead to Chirk. 
Btween Holyhead Pier and Chirk Bridge is a dis- 
e of 83 miles 1,320 yards. The whole may be fairly 
nsidered a new road, as the sliort pieces of t!ie old 
itirely re-made. The whole of the roadway 
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is constructed with a substantial rubble-stone pavement, 
carefully liand-set, and covered with a six-inch coating 
of properly broken stone. There are, in all cases where 
found necessary, breast and retaining walls of stone, with 
nntnerous side and cross drains, all constructed in the 
most perfect manner. The whole is protected with stone 
walls; those upon precipices built with lime mortar, 
most of the others pointed with it. There are several 
considerable bridges, also numerous cuttings and em- 
bankments, in that mountainous country ; one, parti- 
cularly, at the village of Chirk, is 50 feel in height. 
Four miles of branch roads have been made. The toll 
houses and gates are on a new construction, as are the 
milestones; and sufficient recessed depots for stones have 
been made in every part of the roatl. An entirely new 
inn has been built in the middle of the island of Angle- 
sey, upon the new line of road. 



CHESTER LINE. 

Tall)/ Pont HiU. 

From Tally Pont Bridge a new road has been made 
upon comparatively level ground, to avoid the incon- 
veniently steep inclination of Tally Font Hill, and to 
save distance, 1 mile 132 yards. This road is made 
with a pavement bottom, and a covering of hard field 
pebbles, properly broken. 

Paiman Mavir. 
This improvement consbts chiefly of rock cutting, in 
some parts 30 feet in height, with high breast and re- 
taining walls, stone parapets kid in Ume-mortar ; the 
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roadway is formed of pavement bottoming and a coating 
of broken stone; so that this formerly frightful preci- 
pice U now a safe trotting road. — Distance improved, 
1 mile 231 yards. 

Pennum Back. 
Between Penman Mawr and the town of Conway, 
excepting a short distance, a new roatl has been made to 
avoid Sychnant Hill, over which the mail road formerly 
passed, by dangerous inclinations, to upwards of 5+0 
feet above the level of the sea. The new road is 
nearly level, having no inclination more than one in 
twenty-five, and that only for a short distance of about 
100 yards; the rock cutting required in some instances, 
Ui the face of a precipice, 100 feet in height. The road- 
way is, in all respects, similar to that at Penman Mawr, 
as to breast and retaining walls, parapets, Sic — Distance 
iaiproved, 4 miles 1408 yards. 

myalt HilL 
Up a valley between St. Asaph and Holywell, a road 
has been made to ease Uie steep and long-continued as- 
cent of Rhyalt Hill, which, in some cases, was one in 
seven. Tlie new roadway is made with bottom paving 
and broken limestone, with very good side and cross 
drains.— 2 miles 1166 yards. 



EMBANKMENTS IN NORTH WALES. 

Stanity Sands. 

Near Holyhead there is an inlet of the sea, known by 

the name of the Stanley Sands : over tliis estuary an 

embankment, ll*i yards in length, has been made; the 
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alopn «■ cadi mIc arc at &e nle of ikce to on^ mi 
ihcK iloim an faced widi rabbfe «<»v tw fceC a 
dMdnoi; oa eadi lide af dw road then s a paf iptt 
bv faf m hd^ cofied wiA cat stone. Tberaadmr 
it S4 feet in nkb; it ha* a paved boaan «h1 a eoaiaig 
afbnktB aUme, la ofder lo a^nt the tide to flow inm 
thevpaeeco the weit ride of die eadiaafcaifni, dicfg i» a 
brii^ bailt Dpoa die onl; piece of natural rock bund 
in dnt pan of tbe estnsr;. This work was execoted m 
two year*; 156,271 cubic nrds of earth, and 35,75* 
cnbic yard* of rubble Mooe, were deposited in bnoiog 
it: it has been oompleted Keren yean, and is now in a 
perfect state- 

Conssai/ Embanhnent. 
The eastern approacb to Conway Bridge is forined 
by an embankment upon the sands, over which the tide 
u»ually flowed) and rendered it a very difficnlt and dan- 
geroos passage. The distance from die eastern shore to 
the island is 672 yards; the height of the embankment, 
oo accoant of the sand being swept away by the violence 
of the tides during the execution of the work, is 54 feet; 
it* bftsdth at the base is 300 feet, and 30 feet at tbe 
roadway: the side slopes are faced with rubble stone. — 
261,381 cubic yards or earth, and 51,066 cubic yards of 
rubble stone, were employed in forming iL The whole 
has been finished tliree years, and is now in a perfect 
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BRIDGES IN NORTH WALES. 



Besides several stone bridges, three of a novel descrip- 
tion were required : — 



Menai Bridge. 

Over the Menni Strait, which separates the island of 
Anglesey from Carnarvonshire, in order to supersede an 
inconvenient ferry, it was found, after many years' inves- 
tigation and discussion, that, in a navigable and rapid 
tideway, a bridge upon the principle of suspension was 
the most practicable and economical ; a bridge of that 
description, therefore, was begun in 1818, and success- 
fully completed and opened on the 30th of January, 1826. 
This structure being of very unprecedented novelty and 
magnitude, considerable apprehensions were entertained 
concerning its stability ; the engineer, therefore, by the 
atlvice of his friend, the President of the Royal Society 
(one of the Commissioners), considerably increased the 
height of the piers, and the dimensions of the masonry 
and ironwork, beyond the original design, and this un- 
avoidably led to corresponding increase of expense; but 
as all the works were paid for at the prices previously 
fixed in making the first estimate, and as the quantities 
have been ascertained by measurements and weights 
correctly made by the resident engineer, the public has 
only paid for what was actually found in the work, and 
the edifice is thereby rendered more substantial. 

The contractor for the iron works having made a 
claim on the Commissioners for alleged loss sustained by 
him in consequence of the unprecedented rise in the price 
of iron, Ihe Commissioners telt themselves justified, on 
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enqujrj', in representing to the Treasury that the differ- 
ence between the price paid by him for 2000 tons of 
iron, employed on this and the Conway bridges, and the 
price at which the contract had been made, exceeded 
4500/. ; but this claim was not admitted. 

The distance between the points of suspension, for the 
middle opening, is 580 teet, and between the pyramids 
and toll-houses about half as much, to which is to be 
added what passes down the galleries to die places of 
fixture in the rocks, making the whole length of each 
main chain 1750 feet, or one third of a mile. 

The height from low water to tlie top of the saddles 
on the pyramids is 181 feet; and between the saddles 
and the roadway, 60 feet. 

The breadth of the platform is 30 feet, and consists of 
two driving ways and a footpath between tliem. 

There are four stone arches on the Anglesey side, and 
three on the Carnarvonshire side, each 52 feet 6 inches 



This bridge has been in constant use four years, has 
required no repair but painting, and is now in a perfect 
state. 

Con'jjny Bridge. 

At the town of Conway, between the before-mentioned 
island and the rocks in front of the old castle, there is a 
space through which the tide flows with very consider- 
able velocity : over this space there has Iwen made a 
bridge on the same principle as the Kjenai; it is 327 feet 
between the |ioints of suspension ; in this there is only a 
single roadway. The main chains are fixed in rocks at 
each extremity ; the western approach is by a gateway 
formed in the old town wall, and by an embrasured 
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ferrace around the basement of one of the towers ; the 
masonry of the supporting pyramids, ami also the toll- 
house, is made to correspond with the old castle. 

Waterloo Bridge. 
Where the Shrewsbury road crosses the Conway 
river, above Llanrwst, it was necessary to build a new 
bridge of one arch, 105 feet span ; and building stone of 
proper dimensions and quality not being to be had at 
any moderote expense, this bridge is built of cast iron. 
The main ribs consist of the following words in roman 
capitals: — '"This bridge was constructed in the same 
year the battle of Waterloo wasfought;" — and having the 
national emblems, the rose, thistle, and shamrock, iu the 
angles, it becomes a public and lasting testimonial of the 
action which so splendidly terminated the war. 



THE ROAD BETWEEN LONDON AND NORTH WALES. 

Highgate Archvxiy Boad. 

Tliis road being upon a clay soil with springs of 
water, originally very imperfectly made, never properly 
repaired, and at last totally neglected, it became abso- 
lutely necessary to thoroughly re-make the whole upon 
proper principles. 

The roadway bottom was, therefore, completely 
opened, and numerous side and cross drains constructed, 
so as to carry off the water. Next, in order effectually 
to prevent the water, or even the damp from the clay, 
affecting the roadway, a bed of concrete, composed of 
Parker's cement and washed gravel, six inches iu thick- 
ness, was laid over it, which, at the same time, formed a 
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substantial bottoming for the road metalling : upon the 
bed thus prepared, there has been laid a coadng of 
broiLen Guernsey granite. 

There has been a regular footpath fortned along each 
side of the road : the slopes of the deep cutting on each 
side of the archway, which were cracking and slipping 
down, have been dressed and sown with grass seeds. The 
whole remaining now in a perfect state after a trj'ing 
winter, is an instance that even a seemingly desperate 
case may, by proper exertions and skill, be efiectually 
remedied ,* and also proves of what importance it is to 
have a road very perfectly made at first. — Distance im- 
proved, 1 mile 892 yards. 

Bamet and South Mims Hood. 

Between the town of Barnet and tlie village of South 
Mims, an entirely new road has been made, with two 
bridges and a regular footpath ; proper recesses have 
been made for containing repair stones, clear of the 
roadway ; the toll-house and milestones are of the same 
plan as those in North Wales. — Length, 3 miles 332 
yards. 

St. Athans Road. 

A new road has been made from the Red Lion Inn, 
in the town of Sl Albans, across the river Vere to Pond 
Yards, with considerable cuttings and embankings, and 
a bridge over the river. — Length, 2 mUes. 

Hockliffe Hilh. 
An extensive improvement has been made at Hockliife 
Hills, consisting wholly of deep cuttings and embank- 
ings ; the roadway is formed with rubble stone pavement 
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West of Coventry. 
The new road between the city of Coventry and the 
village of AUesley is the same in all respects as the last 
mentioned, as to roadway, bridges, and depots ; but, in 
addition, there are two new toll-houses and gates. — 
Length, 2 miles 240 yards. 

Pickjord Brook to Meridefi. 
At Meriden a new road has been made by very consi- 
siderable rock cutting and embanking; the roadway is 
paved with hard sandstones, and coated with hard War- 
wickshire pebbles properly broken. From Meriden 
Hill to Pickford Brook Hill the road has been put into 
a proper form, and coated with six inches of broken 
pebbles. A new road has been made down Pickford 
firook Hill, with a paved bottoming, coated with broken 
pebbles. This road from Meriden to Pickford Brook 
has scarcely needed any repairs during the last six 
years. — Length, 2 miles 88 yards. 

Wedneshury, 
Here a new road bos been made across collieries, 
&c. below the town, in order to avoid a steep hill, and 
save a considerable distance. The bottom of the road- 
way is paved and coated with broken stones. — Length, 
1 mile 70* yards. 

Dildone. 

This new improvement saves passing along a very 
awkward street, and is only about half the distance; it i» 
constructed in the same manner as the last mentioned. 
— Length, 1 1 50 yards. 
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Consists wholly of cutting and embanking, and making 
the roadway same as last. — Length, 957 yards. 

Llewellyn. 
Here a new road, from the last-mentioned improve- 
ment, has been made to Prior's Leigh, in the same way 
as that at ShifThal. — Length, 1689 yards. 

Print's Leigh. 
At Prior's Leigh there is much cutting and embank- 
ing; the roadway has a paved bottom and a coating of 
broken whinstone ; the whole is fenced by stbne walls, 

— Length, 1724 yards. 

Ketiey Works. 
At Ketiey Iron-works an improvement has been 
made, consisting of cuttings, and an embankment 33 
feet in height, also an arched roadway under il ; the 
roadway has a paved Ixtttom, with a covering of broken 
stone ; the fences are of cinders from the iron-works. 

— Length, 616 yards. 

Gobffojen to Chtrk Bridge. 

From the village of Gobowen to Chirk Bridge there 
is an entirely new road; the bottom is paved and co- 
vered with a coating of broken stone. There is one 
bridge over the canal. — Length, 2 miles 1 452 yards. 

It is fit to observe, before I conclude this description 
of the roads made in England, that the work has been 
chiefly confined to cutting and lowering hills, and form- 
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ing long and liigh embankments) so that the greater 
part of the expense has been incurred in moving earth. 



HA RB OURS. 



Holijhead Harbour. 

The money granted for this harbour, since it was put 
under the Holyhead Road Commissioners in 1823i has 
been expended in giving additional security to the great 
pier, the lightiiouse and roadway ; in deepening Uie 
harbour, and laying down moorings for above fifty soil 
of vessels: this last work relieves the space allotted to 
the post-office packets. A large anchor lias also been laid 
down at the nortli pier head, for their security in stormy 
weather. 

The graving-dock, which was in hand in 1823, has 
been completed; proper gates have been put np, and 
also a Boulton and Watf s engine ; a carpenter's shop, 
smithy, and storeliouse have been built ; also a gatehouse 
and a boundary wall, enclosing the dockyard. A road 
has been made from the town of Holyhead, communi- 
cating with the dock along the south side of the harbour. 

About two thirds of the south protecting pier have 
been built, and backed with rubble stone. 

On the north side of the harbour, at the root of the 
great pier, a lock-house has been built; also a harbour- 
master's office, with a turret clock-house and clock, and a 
custom-house. 

Lamp-posts and lamps, posts and chains, have been 
put up, and good footpaths have been formed along each 
side of a new-made road between tlie landing pier and 
the principal inn ; and a coach.liouse and workshop, for 
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laches, have been built adjoining 



the use of the mail c 
the inn. 

A considerable quantity of rubbish has been removed 
from the harbour by tlie diving bell, and the landing 
place at the pier has been rendered more commodious. 

Hffwlk Harbour. 

The money gi-anted for Howth harbour, since 1898, 
has been applied as follows: — 

In renewing the railroad between the faarbour and 
the quarries at K.ilrock, providing a quantity of suitable 
stones, applying a parlofthem in strengthening the glacis 
at the back of the eastern pier and that side of the har- 
bour, and having a quantity in readiness in case of injury 
from storms. 

The roadways upon and adjacent to the piers have 
been put into a perfect state, and the inner edges of the 
quays have, in part, been secured by posts and chains. 

The entrance to the harbour and the packet births have 
been deepened by taking up 5963 tons of rock by means 
of diving bells, and 19,967 tons of sand and mud by 
dredging machines; thereby afford ing II feet of water 
at low water of ordinary spring tides, where there was 
only eight feet before. 



HOWTH ROAD. 

Between Howth harbour and Dublin, a distance of 
eight miles, tlie road (formerly very imperfect) has been 
wholly re-made, and rendered in all respects similar to 
the Holyhead road; it is now in a perfect state, having 
a proper cross section, and being smooth and substan- 
tial. A considerable sea-wail has been built to protect 
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die road. It b now referred to aa a model (or otber 
roads in the ndoity of DobUn. 



SWILLT ROCKS. 



Id the Menai Strait, immediately to the westward of 
the site of the new bridge, the osTlgatioD was rendered 
incmiveDieDt by the strong currmts acting upon a parcel 
of rocks known by the name of the Swillys; and it was 
stated by nautical men, that, unless these were so far re- 
moved as to lessen these currents, the difficulties and 
risk would be increased by the new bridge. 

Considerable exertions were therefore made, whereby 
not only have the several rocks complained of been suf- 
ficiently cut away, but a projecting point of land has been 
taken off; and, upon the whole, it b acknowledged that 
the navigation generally is much improved, and that no 
inconvenience is experienced from the erection of Uie 
bridge. 

Thomas Telford. 



The Committee having called for an account of the 
several contracts which have been entered into by the 
Commissioners, find that one hundred and fifty-one 
contracts have been made for carrying into execution 
the several works already described. They also find 
thai all the works contracted for have been executed for 
the stipulated sums, except in one instance, wherein an 
exceeding took place of 76l. 15s. 

The Committee beg to refer to the evidence of Mr. 
Telford for an explanation of the mode by which the 
contracts have been managed, and to the evidence of 
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Mr. Milne for an explanation of the manner in which 
payments have been made to the contractors. 

An account, which is given in tlte Appendix, contains 
tlie salaries and other charges paid under tlie direction 
of the Commissioners. 

It appears that the total sum paid for works amounts 
to 697,637/. iOs. 6d. ; and that the sum paid in fifteen 
years for charges of management amounts to 28,460/. 
4j. 1i7, Tliis charge is something under four and a 
quarter per cent, on the expenditure. The sum of 
4583/. 4s. 7d. has been paid for parliamentary fees m 
passing Acts, and for exchequer fees ; and 2S21/. 8s. 5d. 
for solicitors' bills for passing Acts of Parliament, and 
other general business. 

The Committee find that the Commissioners, imme- 
diately upon the harbours of Holyhead and Howth 
being placed under their management, in the year 1623, 
reduced the amount of the salaries to officers 611/. 7s. 6d. 
a year, and that they have subsequently dispensed with 
the services of two assistant engineers : the number now 
employed is, one between London and North Wales, 
another in North Wales, who has the care of the suspen- 
sion bridges and the harbour of Holyhead, and super- 
intends all the road business of the Commissioners; and 
a third, who has the care of the harbour at Howtli, and 
of the road from Howth to Dublin. 

In the Appendix an account is given of the additional 
Tolls levied for the repayment of loans advance<l for 
the improvement of the road between London and North 
Wales ; the amonnt of the loans advanced by the Com- 
missioners for the loan of exchequer bills on the credit 
of these tolls is 44,000/., and the amount of the repay- 
ments which have been made is 32,781/. 
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As all the works have been executed by contract and 
competition, and as it appears that several of the con- 
tractors have failed, the Committee consider this a proof 
that the prices at which the contracts were made could 
not have been beyond what were fair and sufficient. 

The Committeei on the whole, feel themselves justified 
in saying, from their enquiries into the proceedings of 
the Commissioners, that the works executed by them 
afford an example of road-making on perfect principles, 
and with complete success ; and, in making this Report 
to the House, they cannot conclude without stating 
their high sense of the public and permanent benefit 
which has resulted from the unexampled exertions of 
Sir Henry Parnell, in discharging his duties as a com- 
missioner of the Holyhead road, and from the great 
skill displayed by Mr. Telford in overcoming the seem- 
ingly insuperable difficulty of erecting a bridge over the 
Menai Strait, and also in every other work which he has 
executed. 
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The following are the principal Clauses of the Act, 
50 Geo. III. c. 120., for tlie management of the common 
Highways in the Comity of Forfar. 

Ill, And be it enacted, that the said coun^ be 
divided into four districts, as follows, viz: — the first 
district comprehending the parishes of Dundee, Strath- 
martin, Monikie, Auchterhouse, Liff and Benvie, Moni- 
fieth. Mains, Murroes, Tealing, Lundie, Kettins, and 
Fouiis, or such parts of tliem as are in the county of 
Forfar; theplaceof meeting being Dundee: the second 
district comprehending the parishes of Forfar, Kerrie- 
mtiir, Inverarity, Glammiss, Kennettles, Cortachie and 
Clova, Dunichen, Rescobie, Lintrathen, Coupar, Airley, 
Kingoldrum, Eassi and Navy, Ruthven, Glenisla, New- 
tyle, or such parts of them as are in the county of 
Forfar; the place of meeting being Forfar: the third 
district comprehending the parishes of Brechin, Mon- 
trose, Marytown, Faruwell and Kinnaird, Feam, Men- 
muir, Lethnol, Strackathro, Edzell, Lochlee, Dun, 
Caroldston, Craig, Logic and Pert, Oathtaw, Aberlemno, 
Tannndice; the place of meeting being Brechin: the 
fourth district comprehending the parishes of Arbroath, 
Carmylie, Barrie, Lunan, Panbride, Kirkden, Guthrie, 
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Saint Vigeans, Kinnel, Invcrkeiller, Arberlot ; tbe place 
of meeting being Arbroaih. 

V. And be it further enacted) that every person who 
is at present, or hereafter shall be in his own right, or 
in the right of his wife, in the actual possession and enjoy- 
ment as proprietor or life-renter of the full property or 
dominium utile of lands in the county of Forfar, valued in 
the cess booifs of the said county, to the extent of 100/. 
Scots, and all and every the eldest sons of such persons, 
and one guardian or trustee of minors possessed of lands 
to that extent, and all persons in the commission of the 
peace of the said county, who shall have qualified ac- 
cordingly, the provost and the two eldest baillies in each 
of the five royal burghs within the county for the time be- 
ing, and the sheriff depute and sheriff substitute of the 
said county for the time being, bliall be, and they are 
hereby nominated and appointed trustees for the survey- 
ing, ordering) repairing, and keeping in repair the roads 
and highways, and for building new bridges, where the 
same shall be found necessary, in the said county : pro- 
vided always, that every trustee qualified to act as being 
a proprietor or life-renter of lands within the said coun- 
ty, shall and may execute the powers hereby granted in 
any of the districts herein-before described, wherein liis 
principal residence shall be, although such trustee shall 
not be possessed of any lands or heritages within such 
district. 

VII. And be it enacted, that from and after tbe first 
day of July, I8I0, all occupiers of lands, whether pro- 
prietors or tenants, shall be liable to pay yearly an as- 
sessment or conversion money, in lieu of statute labour, 
for the lands occupied by them respectively, according 
as the said lands stantl valued in the cess books of the 
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OX or oxen, are employed or used for its working or 
improvement, which lands are not valued in the cess 
books of the county, the said person or persons shall 
pay, as an assessment or conversion money for statute 
labour, a sum not exceeding Ss. sterling for each horse, 
and not exceeding Is. 6d. sterling for each ox ; all those 
keeping coaches or chaises for private use, or to be let 
to hire, shall pay yearly, as an assessment or conversion 
money for statute labour, l'2s. sterling for each coach or 
chaise,havingfour whee!s;'and 6*. sterling for each chaise, 
chair, or gig, having two wheels, whether for private 
use or for hire; and all innkeepers, carters, carriers, 
and other persons keeping horses for hire, or for carry- 
ing goods in their carts for hire, shall pay, as an assess- 
ment or conversion money for statute labour, for such 
horses, a sum not exceeding is. 6d. sterling, yearly, for 
each horse so kept for hire ; and all householders or 
inhabitants of royal burghs and villages, that now are 
or hereafter may be erected, and the occupier or occu- 
piers of any house within the said county, not having 
any cultivated or profitable lands, except a garden an- 
nexed thereto, shall, in place of their statute labour, 
pay yearly an assessment or conversion money, not 
exceeding Is. sterling, for every dwelling house occupied 
by them, whereof the yearly rent is l/. lOi. and under 3/. 
sterling; an assessment or conversion not exceeding 
Is. 6d. sterling, for every dwelling house occupied by 
them, whereof the yearly rent is 3/. and under 5l. ster- 
ling; and for every dwelling house occupied by them, 
whereof the yearly rent is 5l. or upwards, two and a 
half per centum per annum, for and upon the amount of 
yearly rent ; and all persons who keep carriage or sad- 
dle horses, shall pay yearly an assessment not cxceed- 
c c 3 
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ing 6s. sterling for each horse (exclusive of the above 
rate for coaches, chaises, chairs, or gigs let for hire) ; 
which said assessments or conversions shall be diminished 
ID the same proportion that the aforessid assessment of 
2l. S«. sterling on each 100/. Scots of valued rent, shall 
be diminished Jn each parish, as herein-after mentioned, 
declaring that all the aforesaid assessments shall be 
made and payable in each year, during the existence of 
this act. 

Xni. And be it enacted, that the said trustees, or 
any seven or more of them, shall, in order to carry this 
act into execution, meet at Forfar, upon the second 
Monday after the passing of this act, and shall after- 
wards meet at the same place upon the first Tiresday 
after the 29th day of Seplember, 1810, and thereafter, 
yearly, upon the same day and at the same place that 
the commissioners of snpply shall be directed by the 
land tax act of the year then current to assemble; and 
upon the first Tuesday after the 29lh day of Seplember 
yearly ; and the said trustees shall, at the said general 
meetings, have power to adjourn, from time to time, as 
they see cause, and to name a preses or chairman of 
their meeting, and a clerk, during pleasure, who &hall 
attend the meetings of the said trustees, and shall enter 
their whole proceedings regularly in a book to be kept 
for that purpose ; and likewise shall, as often as re- 
quired by any person or persons having an interest in 
the same, make and give out copies or extracts of the 
orders or proceedings of the trustees, within three days 
after such requisition (at such certain moderate fees for 
the same as shall be fixed by tlie said trustees in a general 
meeting assembled) ; and such copies or extracts shall 
contain the warrant for putting these orders into execu- 
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don : provided always, that no order or determi nation 
of the said trustees, which shall have been made at any 
annua) general meeting, shall be annulled, varied, or 
altered but at some subsequent annual general meeting, 
nor unless notice thereof shall have been given by adver- 
tisement, to be twice published in one of the Edinburgh 
newspapers, thirty days before such subsequent meet- 
ing. 

XVII. And be it enacted, that the trustees, or any 
three or more of them in the said districts, at iheir first 
meeting, or any adjourned meeting, shall be empowered 
to name a preses or chairman of their meeting, and a 
clerk during pleasure; and that they shall superintend 
and have tlie direction and cognizance of the several 
roads and bridges within their respective districts; and 
shall have power to appoint the order in which the same 
shall be made and repaired, and to appropriate the 
monies and services to be exacted and raised by virtue 
of this act from each district, but in such a manner that 
tlie money or services exacted from each parish shall 
be laid out upon the roads of that parish only, unless 
two thirds of the trustees having property in any parish 
shall agree that the whole or any part of such monies or 
services should be applied to other roads ; and provided 
that the money or services assessed upon or exacted in 
country parishes shall be wholly expended or applied 
on roads not turnpike, excepting the money levied in 
burgh and upon burgh roods, which may be laid out as 
herein-atler provided, and also excepting the share of 
each parish in the expencc of clerks, collectors, and 
surveyors, overseers, and other officers, which propor- 
tion shall be regulated by the district meetings ; and the 
said trustees^, at the said district meetings, are hereby 
c c 4 
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empowered to appoint surveyors and overseers for the 
repair of the roads within their respective districts, and 
to allow them suitable salaries, and to remove or dismiss 
them, and appoint others, as they shall find necessary ; 
and the said surveyors and overseers may, by a justice 
of the peace of the bounds, be made constables, for 
the special purpose of acting as constables in the 
business of the highways and roads, and for that pur- 
pose only. 

XXI, And be it further enacted, that the said trus- 
tees in each district shall hold a meeting annually, some 
time before the general meeting appointed to be held 
on the same day that the commissioners of supply shall 
be directed by the land lax act of the year then current 
to assemble, and shall make up a particular state of the 
roads and bridges within their respective districts, and 
estimates of the sums necessary for the repair of them 
for the then current year; and they shall likewise make 
out an account of the application of the assessment, 
composition money, and services of the preceding year ; 
which state, estimate, and account shall be laid before 
the general meeting, and engrossed in the book of their 
proceedings : and, according to the said state and esti- 
mate, if it be approved of by them, the said general 
meeting shall fix the rate of assessment and proportion 
of composition money corresponding thereto, to be levied 
in each district, and in each parish in that district, for 
the then current year; and if the trustees of any district 
neglect or omit to prepare such state and estimate, and 
to lay it before the said general meeting, then the trus- 
tees in said general meeting assembled are hereby em- 
powered and required lo assess the said district in the 
maximum assessment, and to levy the highest proportion 
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of composition money for the then current year, and 
to appoint a committee of their own number to ap- 
ply the money to the repairs of the said roads and 
bridges within the respective parishes where it is levied: 
and further, in case of such neglect, omission, or lailure, 
the clerk of the general meeting shall, and he is hereby 
required to apply lo the sheriff depute, or his substitute, 
of ttie county, who shall grant warrant for summoning 
the clerk of the district so failing, or other person or 
persons to whom the said failure or neglect is imputed, 
and, on proof thereof, shall fine him and them in a sum 
not exceeding 10/. sterling, to be paid to the said trus- 
tees, and to be applied by them to the repair of the said 
roads ; and the prosecutor shall yearly report to the first 
adjourned general meeting after the 30th day of April 
the issue of such prosecutions. 

XXIV. And be it further enacted, that if any dis- 
trict shall neglect or omit to lay before said general 
meeting an account of the application of the assessment 
and composition money of the preceding year within 
that district, in that case the said general meeting are 
hereby impowered and required to appoint a committee 
of their own number, to inquire into the cause of the 
said neglect, and lo report to them at their next general 
meeting, or adjourned general meeting ; and if it shall 
appear that the trustees of the said district have neg- 
lected to meet, or to levy the assessment for tlie pre- 
ceding year, or shall have neglected to lay out said 
money upon the repairs of the roads and bridges after 
having levied it, in that case the said general meeting 
are hereby impowered and required to appoint a col- 
lector or collectors, and to levy the said assessment and 
composition money, and likewise to name a committee 
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of three or more of their own number, who shall be 
vested with all the powers given by this act to the dis- 
trict meetings, for the application of said assessment or 
composition money towards the repairs of tlie roads and 
bridges within the respective parishes where it is levied. 

XXXIII. And be it further enacted, that the said 
trustees, in their general or district meeting, or a quo- 
rum of them, which is hereby declared to be seven at a 
general meeting, and three at a district meeting, shall, and 
they are hereby authorized to cause the highways or 
roods, bridges, aud ferries, within the said county, to be 
amended, widened, and repaired in such manner a& they 
shall think proper ; and to settle the direction of any of 
the said roads ; and to make, or cause to be made, cause- 
ways ; and to cut or make drains, ditches, or trenches 
through any grounds lying contiguous to the said roads; 
and to make passage for the water, where it shall be 
found necessary, from such ditches or trenches through 
the ground of any adjacent proprietor; and also to keep 
clear such drains, ditches, passages, or ouUets ; and the 
workmen, authorized by them, may go upon the said 
lands for that purpose : provided always, that reason* 
able satisfaction be made to the owner or occupier of 
such land for the damage to he done thereby : and if the 
said owner or occupier shall not be satisfied witli the 
allowance offered by the said trustees, he shall be at 
liberty to apply to the quarter sessions, who shall have 
power finally to settle the same. 

XXXIV. And be it further enacted, that the said 
trustees, in their general or district meeting, or a quorum 
of them, shall, and are hereby authorized and empower- 
ed to cause new arches and bridges of stone, brick, or 
timber, to be made and erected upon the, said rwi^?. 
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and any old bridges which may become useless or un- 
necessary, by cbanging the course of the roads, or other- 
wise, to be pulled down, and ihe materials thereof to 
be sold or applied in building new arches, or foi 
repairing the said highways or roads, as they shall 
see proper ; and also to cause such parts of the said 
roads as are not of a sufficient breadth to be widened, 
and made of such breadth as they shall think proper, 
not exceeding forty feet, free of ditches : and also to 
cause the course of such part or parts of the said roads, 
as they shall think proper, to be changed or altered, for 
shortening the same, or for making them more accessible; 
and to carry the same through and over such grounds 
and fences, as to the said trustees may appear most 
proper, accessible, and convenient,' and along or tlirough 
any bye or other roads, which may be more convenient 
than the old course of any of the said roads ; in which 
case the said bye road, as far as it is joined by any of 
the said roads, shall be considered as part of them ; and 
for these purposes, if necessary, to cause remove fences, 
or pull down any houses, the side walls of which, are 
not more than twelve feet high, upon giving the occu- 
piers of said houses legal intimation of removal; and 
the road so altered shall, from thenceforth, be deemed 
and taken to be a public highway ; and shall be repaired 
and amended, and kept in repair, in the same manner as 
the said highways directed to be repaired by this pre- 
sent act. 

XXXVIII. And be it further enacted, that in altering 
or widening the said roads, or in making such new 
course of the roads, or such roads of communication, or 
in pulling down any house or houses, or part or parts 
of any house or houses, by the authority of this act, in 
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case no agreement shall have been made with the owner 
or owners, occupier or occupiers of the land where 
the roads are to be so altered or widened, or such 
new course of roads, or roads of communication 
made, or whose fences are to be altered or removed, or 
with the owner or owners, occupier or occupiers of any 
house or houses, or part or parts of any liouse or houses 
which are to be pulled down, application shall be made 
to the sheriff depute or his substitute, to summon a jury, 
in order to value the ground necessary to be taken imd 
used, or houses necessary to be pulled down; and 
the loss or damage ensuing from the altering or 
removing of fences; and the said sheriff depute, or 
his substitute, is hereby empowered and required, 
upon such applications, to order intimation thereof 
to be made to the owner or owners, occupier or occu- 
piers, of such ground or houses; and afterwards to issue 
a summons, in the usual manner, for calling together 
and impanneliing a jury, to consist of fifteen persons 
in number, to examine into, and after such examination, 
to return a verdict upon oath, as to the value of such 
land, fences, or houses ; and thereupon the sheriff depute 
or bis substitute, is hereby required to adjudge pay- 
ment of the value and amount of the loss and damage so 
ascertained to the owner or owners, occupier or occu- 
piers thereof: and upon payment being made by the 
said trustees, out of the money arising from the conver- 
sions imposed by this act, of the sum awarded to the 
party or parties interested, or consignation of the said 
sum in any of the public banks of Scotland, the said 
trustees shall from thenceforth have right, and be at 
liberty to take and use the ground, and to pull down 
the houses or fences so valued, for the purpwe of alter- 
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ing, widening, and extending the highways aforesaid, 
as fully and effectually ever after, to all intents and pur- 
poses, as if the owner or owners of such grounds had 
executed regulnr dispositions of the same, and thereupon 
infeftments had followed ; and the said proceedings and 
orders of tJie sheriff depute, or his substitute, shall be 
final, and not removable or questionable, by bills or 
letters of advocation or suspension, to or by any other 
court whatever : provided always, that the said jury, ia 
assessing such value and damages, shall have power to 
take under their consideration all the advantages and 
disadvantages arising to the said owners and occupiers, 
by the altering or widening any of the said roads. 

LI. And be it further enacted, that in altering the 
course of the said roads, or widening the same, it shall 
be in the power of the said trustees, or any three or 
more of them, in their respective districts, to make the 
same through any minister's glebe; provided always, 
that damages are paid to the minister or ministers, and 
that such quantity of ground shall be added to the glebe, 
lying most contiguous and convenient thereto, as shall 
be deemed a sufficient compensation for that taken for 
the said roads, which the said trustees shall have power 
to purchase from the contiguous owner or owners, occu- 
pier or occupiers of land ; and the owner or occupier 
shall be obliged to sell, and in case of any difference 
with regard to the damages to be paid to such minister 
or ministers, or the addition to be made to such glebe, 
or the price to be paid to such owner or owners, occu- 
pier or occupiers of land, application shall be made to 
the sherifT depute of the said county, or his substitute, 
who shall proceed to summon a jury, and to determine 
and adjudge the amount thereof in manner as herein- 
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before in similar cases is directed; and upon payment 
being made by the said trustees of such damages to the 
minister or ministers, and of such price to the owner or 
owners, occupier or occupiers of land, and consignation 
thereof in any of the public banks of Scotland, the said 
trustees shall from thenceforth have right to be at 
liberty to lake and use that part of the glebe for the pur- 
pose of altering or widening the said roads, fully and 
effectually, ever after, to all intents and puq^osea; and 
the proceedings and order of the said sheriff depute, or 
his substitute, shall be final and conclusive. 

LII. And be it further enacted, that the said trustees, 
or any three or more of them, or such person or persons 
as they shall appoint, may dig, gather, take, and carry 
away gravel, fur^e, heath, stones, or such like materials, 
out of the several grounds of any person where materials 
may be found, not being dug or raised for the private 
use of the proprietor of such grounds, for making, 
repairing, and amending the said roads, or for building 
arches and bridges as aforesaid, and to open accesses 
for carrying off the said materials, such accesses, and 
the places from which the said materials shall be pro- 
posed to be taken, being first marked out by any three 
or more of the said trustees, if so required by the said 
proprietor of such grounds, or his or her factor, or by 
the occupier thereof, they the said trustees making rea- 
sonable satisfaction out of the money arising by virtue of 
this act, to the owners or occupiers of the grounds res- 
pectively from which such materials shall be taken, or 
over which the same may be carried, for the damages lo be 
done thereby ; but if such proprietor, factor, or occupier 
shall not be satisfied with the compensation offered by 
the said trustees, the same shall be ascertained by a jury, 
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to be impannelled by the sheriff depute, or his substitute, 
in the same manner as herein-before directed for deter- 
mining the value of the houses or fences (bund necessary 
to be pulled down, or ground to be taken for altering or 
widening the said roads, or for valuation of old roads ; 
which proceedings shall, in like manner, be final; but 
such application shall not prevent the said trustees from 
causing said materials to be carried off and used in the 
mean time ; and in case the said jury shall find that the 
compensation which had been offered by the said trus- 
tees to the person or persons appljdng to the sheriff, 
was adequate to the damages they may have sustained, 
then, and in that case, such person or persons shall be 
liable in payment to the trustees of such a sum, in lieu 
of costs, as the said jury shall judge reasonable. 
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Note A. Page 50. 



HOLYHEAD ROAD. 

STOWE VALLEY IMPROVEMENT. 

Investigation of the best Plan to be adopted Jbr intprouitig 
the Road through Siowe Hill Valley. Sjf John Mac- 
neiU.* 

In & great public work of this kind, where a considerable 
sum of money is to be laid out, it becomes of the 
greatest importance to ascertain not only what would 
be the best plan to be adopted, but also to what extent it 
should be carried, or, in other worda, what sum of 
money should be laid out on the works so as to produce 
the most advantageous resulL 

Without altering the entire line of road, as originally 
proposed by Mr. Telford, which would unquestionably 
have been the wisest measure, there does not appear to 
be any means of efTecling an improvement of the present 
line of road, except by embanking across the valley, or 
lowering the ridges, or by both. 

It is evident that each of these plans will admit of 

* ThU paper, which ni prepared for the FsrlUmcaUr; CoDimiivanen, 
ms, with their pemuMioD, rrad at the iDslitution of CitU Eagintcn. 
Tliii and Ibc roUowing notes hiie been furniihcd bjr Mr. Mtciudll. 
DOS 
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difTerent degrees of perfection, according to the sum of 
money expended on the works ; but it is not evident 
which of these plans is the best, nor does it follow that 
the same sum of money would produce an equally bene- 
ficial improvement, if laid out in raising the valley wiUi- 
out lowenng the summits, or in lowering the summits 
without raising the valley. In order to solve this im- 
portant problem, and to arrive at an accurate result in 
this and similar investigations, it is necessary to know 
correctly the expense of horse labour under the varying 
circumstances of velocity and force of traction on dif- 
ferent inclined planes, and also the draught of carriages, 
and the ratio of the increase of draught in consequence 
of increase of velocity. 

By the experiments lately made on the Holyhead 
Road by order of the Parliamentary Commissioners, 
these circumstances have been accurately ascertained 
from practical experience, which has enabled me to de- 
duce the necessary formuloe from actual practice, without 
having recourse to theoretical investigations or abstruse 
calculations. 

To go into the detail by which these formulse were 
deduced would be in this place unnecessary ; it is suf[i- 
cient to state that correct tables have been calculated 
from these formulae, which show the expense of drawing 
a given weight with a given velocity over every rate of 
acclivity and declivity, and length of inclined plane. 

By means of these tables the expense of drawing a 
ton weight over any line of road may be determined 
with great accuracy. Hence all that is necessary in the 
present investigation is, lo calculate by the tables the 
expense of transjwrting a ton weight over the existing 
line of road, and also over the proposed improvements. 
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The difference will be the saving in expense of drawing 
one ton wlih the given %-elocity over the proposed 
improvement. This, multiplied by the number of tons 
that pass over the road eacli day, and by the number 
of days in the year, will give the annual saving, which, 
compared with the interest of the money necessary to be 
expended in making the improvement, will clearly 
show whether the saving in horse labour is commen- 
surate with the proposed expense. By applying the 
same criterion to each of the proposed plans, it will at 
once be made evident which of them should be adopted, 
as that which would produce the most beneficial result 
at the smallest expense. By this method, which is new, 
and founded on correct principles, I have endeavoured 
to determine the most advantageous method of improving 
the present line of road across the .Slowe Hill Valley 
from the sixty-fifth milestone to the Crown public- 
house at Foster's Booth, a distance of two miles. 



Plan, No. I. 

By this plan it is proposed to leave the present road 
near the sixty-fifth milestone, and to pass at an elevation 
of twenty-seven feet lower than the present road : from 
thence it would descend through a natural valley at a 
rate of inclination of one in thirty to an angle in the 
Lichborough and Northampton road : from this point 
it would pass in a stiaight and horizontal line, at an ele- 
vation of fifty feet over the brook, to the junction of the 
present road ; here it would cross the road, and, skirting 
along the side of the hills at an inclination of one in 
thirty, running nearly parallel to the present road, and 
at about fifty yards distance from it, would puss the sum- 
mit at twenty-seven feet lower level, and join the present 
road, near the Crown public-house. 
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For ibe purpose of ascertaining tlie comparative 4 
merit of this plan, the following calculation, as al>oTe I 
described, has been made : — 

Pages 411. and 412. contain the calculation of the I 
expense of drawing one Ion over the present line of road 1 
between (he given points, in both directions; which J 
amounts to 82'0647 pence. 

Page i 1 3. contains the calculation of expense of dratr- 
ing one ton over the projwsed improved road, as above ' 
described, between the same points ; which amounts to 
76']721 pence. By this it appears that the saving in horse 
labour on each ton will be 5*6923 pence ; and for 1 70 tons 
the daily saving will be 4/. 3s, 6d., which, at 5 per cent., 
is interest for 30,310/. 10s. The estimate for making 
this improvement is 23,757'- (See page 418.) ' 

The difference between the amount of the estimate 
and the saving to the public by the proposed improve- 
ment is, therefore, 6553/., which is the actual sum the 
public would gain by this improvement, supposing the 
present traffic to continue ; if the traffic iucreased, the 
saving would be still more. 

Plan, No. II. 

By this plan an embankment is proposed to be raised 
across the valley, 70 feet high, and 1313 yards long, 
the embankment to be formed with earth taken from 
the most convenient place, without having recourse to 
cutting from the summits: by thb plan iiart of die pre- 
sent road would be retained. 

By 8 calculation similar to that in the first investiga- 
tion, and given in pages 4 1 3. and 414., it appears that the 
mean expense of drawing a ton between the sixty-fifth 
milestone and the Crown Inn, at Foster's Booth, would be 
79-i58* pence; an6 as iAeexpenseofdravingatonov^Tihe 
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present roiul between the same points \s 82'064!7 pencci 
the saving in expense by this improvement would be 
2-6053 pence, and for 170 tons il would be II. Ids. lid., 
which is interest for 16,394/. The estimate for this 
improvement, as detailed in p. 419., is 2&,B90l. The dif- 
ference between this sum, and the saving, is 12,496/. 
which is the toss the public would sustain by making this 
alteration, calculated on the present state of the traffic 
over the road. 

Plan, No. III. 

By tliis plan it is proposed to raise the valley fiily 
feet, to cut twenty-seven feet from the summit at Foster's 
Booth, and reduce the inchnation from 1 in 16, 17, and 
18, to 1 in SO, on the east side of the valley ; and from 
1 in 14 and 15 to 1 in SO on the west side of the hill. 

The embankment would commence near the sixty- 
fourth milestone, and terminate at tlie turn of the road 
leading to Northampton. The mean expense of draw- 
ing a ton weight over the road, when improved in this 
manner, between the sixty-fiflh milestone and the 
Crown Inn at Foster's Booth, as given at p. 415., would 
be 78'*7I5 pence: here the saving would be 3"59+2 
pence on each ton, and for 170 tons it would be 
21. lOs. lid., which is interest for 1S,483/. 

The estimate for this work, as detailed in p. 420., is 
20,1+4/.; the loss would therefore be 1661/. in making 
this alteration. 

Plan, No. IV. 

By this plan it is proposed to raise the valley forty 
feet, to cut twenty-seven feet from the summit at Fos- 
ter's Booth, and ten feet from the summit at the Angel. 
The embankment would extend from oear the turn of 
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the road to Licliborough to the upper angle of Mr. 
Draysou's osier | lantiition, and the lowering of the 
summit at Foster's Booth would extend into Cold 
Higham Fields, Dearly similar to that in the first plan. 
All the rest of the road would remain as at present. 

If this improvement were made, the mean expense of 
drawing one ton over it between the sixty-fitUi mile- 
stone and the Crown Inn at Foster's Booth, wouki be 
79'8+50 pence, as shown in p. iie.: the saving, there- 
fore, per ton, would be 2'2207 pence, and for 1 70 tons 
it would be 377"5190 pence; which would be interest 
for 11,420/. 

The estimated expense of this improvement, as de- 
tailed in p. 42t., is 14,171/. The difference is 2,751A; 
which shows the amount of loss the public would sustain 
by completing the work here described. 

Plan, No. V. 

By this plan it is proposed to raise the valley forty 
feet, to lower the summit at Foster's Booth twenty- 
seven feet, and the summit at the Angel eighteen feet. If 
this improvement was adopted, the new line would run 
along the south side of the present road to near the 
sand pits, where it would cross it obliquely, and entering 
a small ravine on the opposite side, it would cross the 
valley in a straight line for the upper angle of the osier 
plantation. At this point it would again cross to the 
south side of the present line, and follow the direction 
described in the first plan. 

The saving in expense of drawing a ton over this line 
of road, when made as above described, would be 
S-OZOO pence (p.4I7.), and for 170 tons it would be 
475'39 pence, which would be interest for 2.5,815/. 

The estuuated expense of this iinprovemeril, us 
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detailed in p. 4.22., is 19,607/. The difiereiice is 5,208/., ^^ 


which shows the amount of profit the public would . 1 


acquire by completing the works here described. I 
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Expense of drawing one ton by stage coach over the 
road, when improved as described in Plan, No. I. 
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C&lculalion of the expense of drawing one ton from 
Foster's Booth to Stowe Hill, ajid from Stowe Hill lo 
Foster's Booth, on the supposition of rising the valley 
fifty-feet, lowering the summit at Foster's Booth twenty- 
four feet, and reducing the slopes from 1 m 16, 17, and 
18, to 1 in 27 on tlie south side of the hills, and from 
1 in 14 and 15 to 1 in 30 on the north side of the hill, 
OS described in Plan, No. HI. 
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Calculation of the expense of drawing one ton by 
a stage-coach from the Crown Ion at Foster's Booth 
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Calculation of the expense of drawing one ton by a 
stage coach over the road, when improved, as described 
in Plan No. V. 



From Siowe Hill to F. B. 



^«''- In'^^Jon. E«P««^ 



From F. B, to Stowe Hill. 



I-8*- i»^i:Lil E"'-- 



437 1 in 65 r. 

758 30 f. 

1135 Horizontal 

1130 1 in 30 r. 

231 138 f. 

286 85 f. 

44 28 f. 

44 78 f. 

66 78 f. 

28 Horizontal 



9-4457 

10-6286 

21-2710 

28-3437 

3-9951 

4-6555 

-6169 

-6606 

-9909 

•5247 



Pence 81*1327 



286 1 in 85 r. 5-9879 

231 130 r. 4-6431 

1130 30 f. 15-8448 

1135 Horizontal 21-2710 

758 1 in 30r. 19-0129 

437 65 f. 6-6716 

28 Horizontal '5247 

66 1 in 78 r. 1*3949 

44 78 r. -9299 

44 28 r. 1-1252 

Pence 77-4060 
81-1327 



Mean expense 
one ton 



""'} 



8)154-0914 



77-0457 



£ £ 



^^BlM6 


■ 


^m Plan, No. I. 


s 


^H Estimate of the expense of making a 


new line of road 1 


^r between Stowe Hill and Foster's Booth, by which the | 


valley would be raised lifty-feet, and th 


greatest rale of 1 


inclinalion in any part would not exceed 1 in 30. ■ 


K 


jt s. d. 


^m To 266,52* cubic yards of earth -work, 




^P at 


13,326 


To 24,238 cubic yards of earth-work. 




at 6'/. .... 


605 


To 20 acres of land for site of new road 




^K and embankment, at 100/. per acre - 


2,000 


^^ To 1135 yards of fences over the em- 




^^^ bankmcnt, at 10$. 


567 10 


^■to 2935 yards of post and rail fences, 




^H^at6s. 


880 10 


^^■To 4070 yards of road-making, at 




H-"^' 


3,052 10 


^Hn'o culverts, 8 feet wide, under embank- 




^^^ ments . . - - 


616 


To cross-drains _ - - 


50 


To 6eld-gale* 


lOO 


^H To toil house and gates 


400 


21,597 10 


^^^ftContingencies, to cover unforeseen 




^^K expenses ■ - - . 


2,159 10 


£23,757 
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PlaN| No. IL 

Estimate of the expense of raising the valley seventy 
feet. 



To 668,512 cubic yards, of earth-work 
in the embankment, at Id. 

To 25 acres of land to be purchased 
to supply earth for the embankment, 
at 100/. - - 

To 14 acres of land required for the 
site of the embankment, at 100/. - 

To 1318 yards of fences over the em- 
bankment, at 105. - 

To 131S yards of road-making, at 155. 

To culvert, 8 feet wide, under embank- 
ment - - - - 

To toll house and gates 



Contingencies 



£ s. d. 



19,498 5 4 



2,500 O 



1,400 



656 


10 





984 


15 





824 








400 








26,263 


10 


4 


2,626 


9 


8 


£2%fi90 









£ £ 2 
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Plan, No. III. 






Estimate of the expense of raising 


the valley fifty ^H 


feet, lowering the summit at Foster's 


Booth twenty- ^^H 


seven feet, and reducing the slopes from 


1 in 16, 17, and ^^M 


18, to 1 in 30, on the east side of the valley ; and from ^^M 


1 in U and 15 to 1 in 30, on the west side of tlie valley. I| 




je s. 


d. [ 


To 104,671 cubic yards of earth-work, 






atU. • 


5,233 11 


1 


To 207,781 cubic yards of earth-work. 






at7rf. - - - - 


6,060 5 


7 


To 31,78* cubic yards of earth, atCrf. 


794 12 





To IS^acresof land, to be purchased 






for the new lines of road and em- 






bankments, at 100^. per acre 


1,350 





Ten acres of land to be purchased to 






supply earth for the embankments, 






at 100/. 


1,000 





To 682 yards of fences over the em- 




1 


bankments, at 10s. 


341 


^ ^ 


To 1766 yards of post and rail fence. 




■ 


at 6s. 


529 16 


° V 


To 24.'J0 yards of road-making, at 15s, 


1,837 10 


^ 


To culvert, 8 feet wide, under the em- 






bankment - - 


61G 





To cross-drains . . - . 


50 





Field-gatus - - . - 


100 





Toll house and gates - . . 


400 





18,312 14 


1 1 




1,831 5 


5 


^20,14* 

J 




J 



^HH 


HI 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


42^^^^B 


^^^P 


.^1 


Estimate of the expense of raising 


he valley forty ^^M 


feet, cutting twenty-seven feet from the 


summit at Fos- ^^H 


ter'fj Qooth, and reducing the inclinations from 1 in 14 ^^H 


and 15 to 1 in 30 on the west side of Lovell's Hill. ^| 


To 101,671 cubic yards of earth -work, 


^ s. ^M 


at U. - - - - 


^H 


To 12,440 cubic yards from back cut- 


^^1 


ting, at 9(/. - - - - 


^H 


To 63,931 cubic yards from back cut- 


^^H 


ting, and. - - 


13 1 ^^M 


To 261 1 cubic yards of earth from back 


^^1 


cutting, at 6d. - - 


65 5 6 ^^M 


To three acres of land to be purchased 


^^M 


for supplying earth for^embankment. 


^H 


at 100/. 


^H 


To twelve acres of land to be purchased 


^H 


for the site of embankments, and for 


^^1 


the cutting at Foster's Booth and 


^^1 


Lovell'sHiil.at 100/. 


^H 


To 616 yards of fences over the em- 


^^1 


bankment, at 10s. 


308 ^H 


To 1870 yards of post and rail fence, 


^^1 


at 6s. - - - 


561 ^H 


To 2+86 yards of road-making, at 1 5s. 


10 ^H 


To eight feel cubic under embankment 


520 ^H 


To cross-drains 


^H 


To field-gotes, &c. 


^H 


To toll house and gates - - - 


400 ^H 


19 7 ^1 


Contingencies - - - 


5 ^H 




^^^^V 


^J 



Note B. Page 65. 



The resistance iiioduced by collision is seldom a con- 
Btant retarding force; loose stones, or hard substances, 
are sometimes met with, and will give a sudden check to 
the horses, according to the height of the obstacle : the 
momentum thus destroyed is often very considerable. 

The jKiwer required to draw a wheel over a stone or 
other obstruction may be thus determined: — Suppose 
A B D to represent a carriage wheel 52 inches in 
diameter, tlie axis 2'5 inches in diameter, the weight of 
the wheel 200 lbs., and the iond on tlie axle 300 lbs. 
X^ta stone or other obstacle four inches high be repre- 
sented as at S: tUe power necessary to be applied to the 
axle to draw tlie wheel over the stone is thus found: — 
Suppose P the power which is just sufficient to keep 
the wheel balanced, or in equilibno, when acting from 
the centre C in the direction C P. The force acting 
against this power is gravity, and is equal to the weight 
of the wheel and load on the aide, acting from the centre 
C in the direction C B. These forces act together 
against the point D in the <lirection C D. Gravity acts 
in the direction C B with the energy or length of 
lever D B, and the power acts in the direction C P, with 
the leverage B C; and the equation of equilibrium will 
be W DB PxCB. In Uiis equation, C B the 
radius of the wheel diminisfied by the height of the 
obstacle, and B D equals v/DC' — BC'; hence the 

power P = ^L — ^ : jn tlie present exampU^ 




= 591 lbs. 

nearly. The injury which a road sustains by Lhis pres- 
sure acting; on a small point, and in an oblique direction, 
is very great : but it is not alone in this that the road 
suffers ; the Ibrce with which the wheel strikes the sur- 
face, in its descent from the top of the stone, is consider- 
able, and would soon wear a bole in the hardest road. 
But it must be observed, iliat a carriage mounted on 
proper springs will be drawn over an obstacle of this 
kind with much less power than if the carriage had no 
springs ; for the springs allow the wheels to mount over 
the obstacle without raising the body of the carriage, 
and its load along with it, to the same height : upon this 
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principle alone it is tliat ctirriages mounted on proper 
springs are easier movetJ than those without springs ; 
and, for the same reason, springs are more necessary on 
rough and uneven roads than on smooth ones; and in 
proportion to the roughness of the roads should the 
springs be free and elastic; and it is to the improvement 
in the roads, of late years, that the rigid elliptic springs 
on carriages have been substituted for the C springs 
formerly in use ; for, when ruts were very numerous, and 
the surface of the roads rough and uneven, the spring 
that are now used would have been of very little use, as 
their vertical motion is so limited, besides having no 
lateral play. 

Dy enlarging the diameter of the wheel, the power 
required to draw it over an obstacle will be diminished ; 
and, should the weight of the wheel remain the same, 
the power will decrease nearly as the diameter of the 
wheel increases : we have seen that, when the wheel was 
52 inches in diameter (which is the general size of 
the front wheels of waggons], it required about 
314 lbs. to keep the wheel in equilibrium when resting 
on a point four inches above the general surface. Sup- 
pose, now, that the hind wheel (the diameter of which is 
sixty- four inches) is to be pulled over the same obstacle, 
the power will be found to be only 305 lbs., although 
the weight is increased TO lbs. by enlarging the wheel ; 

In this investigation we have supposed the power to 
act directly from the centre, and parallel to the horizon, 
which supposition is sufficient for practical purposes; 
but, if great accuracy be required, it will be necessary to 
allow for the thickness of the axletree, and to diminish 
the length of the lever by which the power and weight 
acts; for suppose the power to balance the weight, the 
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point of contact of the axle with the navewill be at 
jialf n right angle from the vertical line, or the arch ef 



will be 45°, omiy H will represent the force anil direc- 
tion of gravity, and S H that of the power; buty H is 
equal to C B — C i, and S H is ecjunl to S B— y/, and 
l)ecaase// C is a right nngle,/ / = C/, If the radius of 
the axle C F be TS inches, the sine//, or C», of 45% 
will be I-OG inches: hence S H=S B— 1'06= 13-83 — 
I -06= 12-79, and /H = C B— /" ^=22— 1-06=20-94. ; 

anclthepowerP=^2i?ii^ = 505-+lbs.,- which U 

"^ 20-94 

lOlbs. less than that before found, without allowing tor 
the diameter of the axle. 

If the power be applied to the axle in a direction 
not parallel to the horizon, but inclining upwards, 
ns represented in the following figure, the resistance 
will be diminished, or a less power will be required; 
for the leverage by which the power acts is increased, 
while the leverage by which gravity acts is decreased, 
until the line of draught forms a right angle with 
the line drawn from the centre of the axle to the 
jwint of contact, in which case the power is a minimum. 
On the contrary, if the direction of the line of draught 
be inclined downwards from the horizontal, the leverage 
bjr which it acts will be diminished, and consequently 



m 



the power must l>e increased as the direction of the line 
of draught falls below the borizontaL 



Formerly it was the practice to fasten on the streaks 
of Iron, or shoeing, on the wheels of carriages with nails, 
tlie heads of which projected at least half an inch beyond 
the surface of the wheel. These heads formed a succes- 
sion of obstacles over which the wheel had to mount ; 
and, besides being extremely injurious to the roads, 
were a serious obstacle to the effective work of horses: 
the iron shoeing is now generally put on in hoops, and 
fastened by rivets, the heads of which are countersunk, 
and therefore form no impediment to the rolling of the 
wheel. 

When the surface is indented, or furrowed into small 
cavities, such as a pebble pavement or badly dressed 
stone (into which the wheel falls, producing a shock the 
noise of which is well known), the resistance which is 
produced arises from a different cause. For the mo- 
mentum or velocity in the horizontal direction is partly 
destroyed by the descent of the wheels into the hollows 
and the blow or collision against the opposite side of the 
cavity. 

The resistance produced by such a sur&ce has also 
been investigated by M. Gerstner. His reasoning may 
be briefly stated as follows : — 



Suppose BED one of the cavities formed by two 
contiguous stones. 



Let the tangents B E and D E be drawn to the cir- 
cumference of the wheel at the point.'; of contact B and 
D, and suppose the velocity to be represented by A E= 
H E in magnitude and direction. 

From the point E as a centre, and with the radius 
A E, describe the semicircle G A H, and let fall die 
perpendicular A F, The velocity A E may be resolved 
into two others, A F and F E: of these two, one, A F, 
is destroyed by the shock, and the other, F E, remains 
acting in the direction ED; consequently, the loss of 
velocity is equal to A E— E F=E G— E F=G F ; and 
this loss must be compensated by an increase in the 
force of traction. 

To avoid a complicated calculation, suppose the force 
of traction, K"', to be a constant accelerating force; Q, 
the weight of the carriage; and 2gt, the velocity which 
gravity would generate in the weight Q at the end of 
the time t : we shall then have 
g«,_g:FG Q^^ FG : AG:; AG : 2AE; from which 
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rG=— -ri ; and from Ihe Gimilar triangles AEG, 
DClS; AG: AE::DB : BC; from »liich AG = 



■ representing the velocity with 



AExDB , , , MN 

-w-' '■""=—■ 

which the space M N is traversed in the time t. By 
muking these substitutions, the former equation becomes 

From this expression the following conclusions may 
be drawn : — 

1. That the resistance arising from a surface of this 
description is proportional to the load. 

2. That the draught or force of traction is proportional 
to the square of the velocity; and consequently pebble or 
rough pavements are more adapted for heavy loads, 
with a slow velocity, than for light carriages with quick 
velocities. 

3. That the draught increases in the inverse ratio of 
M N ; that is, as the distance between the pnving-stones 
diminishes, or as the stones are narrow, the cavities 
remaining the same. 

1. That the draught increases in the ratio of the 
width of the cavity to the radius of the wheel. 

When the stones made use of for paving are of a 
good shape, well dressed, and sufficiently large, and laid 
on a firm and substantial foundation, they form the most 
perfect road surface for general purjioses. The cavity 
between the stones should not exceed half an inch in 
width, by which means carriage wheels would pass over 
them without the least shock or resistance, and conse- 
quently without producing the noise oRen complained of 
in towns, at the same time that the surface would be 
sufficiently rough to prevent the horses from slipping. 



Note C. Page 70. 

The next resistance, friction, which we shall consider, is 
that which arises from the wheels being forced over ob- 
stacles which break down under their weight, or when 
ihey are drawn through mud or other soft substances, 
or wlien the material of which the road is composed (such 
as gravel or small stones) is put on a soft or yielding 
Gubstratura in layers so thin that the weight of the wheel 
can make an impression on it, and force it down so as to 
form a rut. 

Let ABC represent a carriage wheel resting on the 



horizontal road B D, the surface of which is hard and 
solid, but covei-ed with mud, sand, or gravel, to the 
height of the line A E : if it be very soft, the wheel, as it 
rolls along, will press through it as if it was water, and 
rest on the bard and 6rm surface B D. If it be of a 
more tenacious nature, as some clays, or composed of 
sand or gravel which the wheels will only compress, 
without displacing it, the wheel will not go to the hard 
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suiface, but approach it iii proportion to the weight oQ 
the axle or wheel and the compressibility of the mate- 
rial over which it passes, A heavy wheel will sink 
deeper than a light one into a soft road, il' both wheels 
be of the same dimensions. At the point A, where 
there is no weight, the surface is undisturbed;andRt the 
point B, the material composing the road is compressed 
and sunk as much as it can be by such a weight: all the 
intermediate part between A and B is pressed by a less 
weight, decreasing from B towards A, and is propor- 
tionally compressed or lowered. The resistance which 
is opposed to the wheel evidently arises from its actioii 
upon that portion of sand or mud contained between A 
and B ; and the power necessary to overcome this will 
depend upon the length of lever at which it acts, or the 
depth to which the wheel sinks, and the stiffness or in- 
compressibility of the substance which covers the road. 
Hence it is impossible to say or calculate the power or 
draught necessary to draw a carriage over a road so 
circumstanced, without experiments being made to ascer- 
tain the compressibility of each substance, and the con- 
sequent effect on the draught of carriages with wheels of 
different construction, and different loads. It is, how- 
ever, within the power of mathematical investigation to 
furnish formuhc by which the law of increase in the 
power necessary to overcome such resistances is known, 
and by combining tliese with experiments the power 
necessary to draw a carriage over any line of road may 
be determined. 

If the resistance arises from the wheel sinking into a 
soft stratum, instead of through an accumulation of mud 
or dust, until it rests on a firm surface, the investigation 
will be simitar : the only difference is, that in one case the 
wheel can only sink a limited depth ; for, arriving at the 
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hard snrfocc of the i-oad, it can penetrate no farther, the 
leverage at which the power acts will reninin constant, 
if the weight be suiBcient to press the wheel through 
the soft covering to tlie solid surface. Tlie resistance 
will depend upon the nature of the material tlii-ough 
which it rolls; but, if there be no solid or hard substra- 
tum under the outer crust, there will be no limit to the 
depth to which the wheel will sink. Thus, when a cart is 
drawn through a ploughed field, it is well known that 
the wheels will penetrate to a depth proportionate to the 
load, and the labour of the horses will be increased 
accordingly. 

This effect is nearly the same as that which takes 
place when a carriage is drawn over a neak gravelly 
road, and is evidcndy more injurious to the horses 
employed in draught than when they work on a solid 
and firm road, although it be covered with an inch or 
two of mud. 

M. Gerstner has investigated this subject, and given 
formulie for the resistance arising from a wheel passing 
over a soft stratum of different degrees of compressibility. 

These formulae are 



A A km' 



when T, 



VJ-^mir^lgl/ «g, ■ whenw 
8 A "V' SA-'iw 



'hen m = 



In which K"= the resistance; 
/= half the chord of the segment of the wheel 

ground ; 
A= radius of the wheel: 
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7= weight of load ; 

W= resistance of the soil when compressed by the 

wheel to the depth of an inch or any other unit; 
m=an indeterminate number, expressing a power of 

the depth to which the wheel penetrates, proportional 

to the resistance of the soil at that depth, and which is 

to be determined by experiment 

From these formulae it is evident that the resistance 
is caused by the wheels sinking into the ground ; and 
therefore it will be better, under such circumstances, to 
divide a heavy load between two or more carriages than 
to carry a heavy load on one carriage ; and also that the 
resistance will be diminished by increasing the width of 
the wheels. 



F F 



Note JD. Page 76. 

When the road is not horizontal, the force of gravity 
is a great impediment to the druught of carriages, and 
limits considernbly the effect which would otherwise be 
produced by a horse in drawing a load. 

If it were not for the hills that are usually met with 
on turnpike roads, one horse would do as much work as 
four; for it is well known that the force of draught must 
be increased in proportion to the steepness of hills : the 
quantity of that increase is thus determined ; — 

Suppose a waggon resting on an inclined plane, FG ; 



and let C be the centre of gravity of the waggon and 
load. Draw the line C B perpendicular to the surface 
of the hill, and C A perpendicular to the horizon; let 
this last line represent the force of gravity, or weight of 
the carriage and load. This force is equivalent to two 
others represented by the lines A B and C B in magni- 
tude and direction. The force represented by C B is 
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the pressure of ihe carriage on the surface of the road, 
and thai represented by A B is the force independent of 
friction, which acts against the carriage going up hill, or 
tends lo force it down hill. 

Now, this force may be found as follows : — The tri- 
angle A B C is similar to the triangle A K F; for the 
angle F A K = the angle C A B = the angle E G F; and 
the angle ABC and A K F are each right angles ; there- 
fore A C : A B : : F A : A K i but F A : A K as the length 
of the plane is to its height ; that is, A C : A B : : / : A ; 
and as the line A C represents the weight of the carriage, 
orW, we have W: A B :: / ; A ; or, A B=^ = the 

force represented by the line A B. Tlie power required 
to draw a carriage on a horizontal may be represented by 

the formula P=:Wf -— + ^Z. Iforabroken stoneroad, 
\ R 4H/ 

.„d P= W (Q + JJ=ra(a5)') for . p..ed o„... 

We then have, for the power required to draw a wag- 
gon or coach up an inclined plane, the formula 

P = W(A + ^ + 10, if the surface be of broken 

..on.. orP=W(i+ 'i? + ^(g5)-),ifU,.,„r. 

face be a pebble pavement ; and for the power required 
to draw the same waggon down hill, the same formala, 

only making the sign of — negative. 

In these formulffi, W = the weight of the waggon 
wheels, and load: for although it might at first sight 
appear that we should make use of the weight on the 

* See M£moire sur les Grandes RouteSi ic de M. F. de 
Gersljier. 
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HISTORY of ENGLAND, durio^ Iba MIDDLE A0E3; co.npr 



3 ; coinpridDi 
lUlKUi (Vom \milM Ihr Conqufrot to tUa AscthIoii of Bnrt VIII., ud Aia lb* i 



HISTORY or tbe REtGN of HENRY VllLi < 
lb* Uodtrn aiMory of Baglud. 3 Vola. Sra. Id tdll. Xi. bt 



mi, and StiB EdUiint$ t^ Vaiuabie Slandnrd Warkit 



THE MOSSES, and thp repl of the CRYPTOGAMIA: fonning Vol, V. o 

amW '• Bpgll.li Ftor.." or Vol. If. of Ibt Autlio.'. ■■ Brtti.h Flor.." Port I. (M.i..:!. 



MUSCOLOGIA BRITANNICA ; conlaining iLe Mosses of 



PRACTICAL TREATISE on RAILROADS, aod Intbriob 

IBoHTeEng1nHi.t.nrl.nhi«inrn™lhtLlTerpoo^'cmlMIl upwVrdtTl'awl^ptriniwUl 

LALLA ROOKH. An Orientd Romance. By T. MooBE,Esq. 

New EdllloD, with 4 Etiguvlngi, fiom Falslin|i by n. WtiUll, iU. Fip- Sto. 14>. bill. 
ADoUiciEiJIIlonadlili Work. IdBtd. 14a. j muiliitlDnaoriliiuBic, b> WbUU, llh 

LIFE and DEATH nf LORD EDWAHD FITZGERALD. S tola. nii>ll 
Btd. wUh > Porlnlt. Tblrd Edition. 3J>. bdi. 
THE LOVES or the ANGELS. 8(d. 5lh Edition, 9b. bdi. ; Westali-'i 

THE EPICUREAN. A Tale. Fcp. Bto. 5th Edit. 9b. bda. 
MEMOIRS of the COURT of QUEEN EUZABETH. By 

Locr AiKIH. fithErtiUon. a Vol.. Sto. IL. S.. bd.. 

MEMOIRS of the COURT of KING JAMES L By Lucr AixiN. 2 Vol«, 
ANNALS of the REIGN of GEORGE IIL Dv JouB Aiiiw, M.D. S Voli. 



LETTERS to a YOUNG NATURALIST < 

NATURE ud NATURAL TMEOLOOT. By Jikk L. Dmnai 
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Prinlfdfiir Langna*, lUa, Omtt, Bmgn, Crt*n, and Limgman. 



iDhiiM^Eily'sDiicaiirrSlilp-TbFBFDglc.". 



ELEMENTS of PLANE GEOMETRY. By Thomas Keith. 



NEW TREATISK on Ibe USE of the CLOBKS. Deiiennl for ths 

luilmcllDn of Voulta. Illno. •rllli Plntn, Now edU.Si.Oil. bd. 

SYSTEM of CEOGRAPHV, for the Um of School.. iSmo. illaiUalad hj 

Hn,!* ud Pli>i». «•. M. 

ILLUSTRATED INTRODUCTION to LAMARCK'S 



bilnf sUlcriilTiuiiUlliinnr ttaFDocilplloiHor Ik t recent ud Foiill Stnen, Ktam. 
unDlnl br TwealT-twa blKMy-Bnlalied I.llliDgT«>liLL- Plun, In wtalcli ut (Ittn In«?sc- 
tlvi VIEW* or Uw nrioui Qenen uid tb«lr DIiTiIoiie, drawn frani NEturr. from cb*ru- 
tiriiIlcu>d((D(nIlT will-lmiiwnSpEcld. By Bohond A. Cioltch, V.L.S. nDria4ta. 



RODERICK, Ihe LAST of the GOTHS : a Poem. By Robeht 



A VISION of JUDGMENT, a Poem. 4[o. 15i. bd>. 

mprelieniliiiff 
a.w)lliPlile*.llE.lacli>l 

BilhcuKAglOnr, 

8UBSTANC£of HiETal COURSES of LECTURES on MUSIC. 7«. 6J. 



FAMILY SHAKSPEARE; in which nothing is added fo the 

OrlglnnlTeil: hutUioie Wi.rd.«od Kiprenlom ire omllled which cMinoiwIih p.o^ncl, 
bcr»dlU..>rtln«F>ni<lr. By TnnnAa BaWDl.lin, E>q. f.lt.S. Ac. Ni-w Edill,.ii. Inl 



.'."i'SK/cKilii.-^-" 



GIBBON'S HISTORY Of the ROMAN EMPIRE: for the Use of Pomiliei J 



I, Ormi, Bnrwn. GrtM, mJ Lou 



DOMESTIC DUTIES; or, Instructiont to Young Mnrripd 
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COLLECTIONS from the GREEK ANTHOLOGY. By the 

Kit Patitf, Kllh Spnrlincin of ill lln Podl« Inclurfp! In Mttfagtr'i Gulmd. By J. H- 
■ iruJh Bug. F.h.A. PoiteTa. Ui. clolh. (A Second Volums >• In i»ijgr»(.) 



PICTURESQrE ANTIQUITIES of the ENGLISH 

cities; co.iUlnlDRe«ei>gniing>brl.cKcui, lie. and MWaodirnli: tiMb Hltiotlcul . 
Bi|JaHNBuTTai<,F.S.A.&F. Mfd,«n.(lfp.nUy IK.-M,7I.4«.; 1i)ip-4lo, Willi pi^^ nil 

DICrrONARV of Ite ARCHITECTURE and ARCH.tOLOGY oT ihi- 
MIDDLE AOKSi lacluitlnE Ibt Worda uKdIiirOldud Undrm Aullicirt, Pmn I wllh 
I'i EDnnrlnn W^'-^I-* J'^"^- '"i P*rl II. wllh 10 Eti>ri>liigi. Thr Valumc ■vlll 



'7r"a " 



Iha ArdiUKlarai AmttirMtiti of Onai Bril 

|j( iitd >Fpu(tf It, Tii. 



81. ! nip.- 






n. 31. 10 



LIchatU. Willi Id Ennirlnn. mid. Am. 
II.iat.:lniiwiliil4Ia.il.ll>.i iDu-FOT. iLil. 

gi.N. Udi. 

Tatlr,wllhUEnitn''lngf.iiif<l.«o.«, l&i.: 
Inp. 410. a. «•.: cr. All. «. M.; lup.- 
toi. Ibl. in. 111. Bdt. 

Krtiial, U Bii«nTlB(i, mtd. 4U, ll.4(.| 
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T. 30 En( 






BicUi. wllta n Rn«n<lngi. mtd. 11. 10«. 
Well*, with t4 E Dgroln gi. ncit . 4U. 3 1 . 

Prtnbcmtigb, I 
lDp.SL9i, wlib prooh&fuhlap, 
•op.-[gT.(DI.SLSi,wlllip[.ft>uL. I 

WlncLulti.SOEntnilnii, med. 4la, gj 

fol.lil. Bd*.' ' '"''■" 

Rntrord, with ldEti(nTln|i, n,e,f_,, ,q_, 

WorcEilcr Calhtdnl Bill bt 




HI3T0RY nd ANTlQUlnESof BATH ABDEV CIIURCli iiW -r*-«- 
Entn^ntt. "T '■ »nd »■ !.• Ktui.fisB Drtwlnc^ by M«;i>iiH»a, fc^ ' p/)^-*-^^'** 

HISTORY mi ItLUSTRATrON of REDCUFFE CHUUr., •^*^*' 
tlBr*ISTe, Idii lmp.4lD.3l>. M. ^Wf -fcj H 

ARCHITCCTL'RAL ANTIQUITIES ot GREAT DRITjv, "*" 

CHRONOLOGICAL and H18I0RICAL 1 1.LUSVRATIfi ^- ^ _, **J*'2'^ 

CIKNT ABCUITECTUBE er tillKAT UHITAIN. Jlo. III. 13>. . Uiw ' *i j.* . ,^ i 
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9rC4n>iHAy<(«(»tr(H. Il.l<>. 
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ENGLISH FLORA. By StH James E. Smith, M.D. F.R.S. 

Frnlilflil of thi Unnnui Saildj, tec. * Vnli. a>i>. Nrir cdlllon, zl. »•■ bdi. 

Pul I. or Vol. V. (Ct*rT<iaA.uii. by Di. HUOKUJ Vit.; Put II. tHfngrtii. 

CUMPENDIUM or (he ENGLISH FLORA. Itmo. 7a. 6d. cloth. 
COMPENDIUM FLOR* BRITANNIC^. Hmo. 3tli Eait. 7». 6J. bds. 
INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of PHYSIOLOGICAL nnd SYSTEMA- 



HLSTORY of the REIGN of GEORGE tlie THIRD. By 
INSTRUCTIONS to VO0NG SPORTSMEN in all that relntea 

toOuni >ndSb<HtLn«: MITcmi;* bctnen IbiFlliil (Bd Fercuailon Sjilemi ?■■•■■. 
ir:ITl<IN of Gahb ) OfltlDK AciTFii la ill KIndn at Ulrdi i SprdUc UlrertlaDI, vllb niH 

ttnlonirurTnoirrPtaHiNO: and Advl'cctD the VannsSpDrtiiniiiaiiDihir SulijccU. Sj 
Llrnl. Cat. P. Hawhh. 8td. 7lh Edit. EnUrged kDrl Improieil, wUb an AmiDaHMirT 
of Ihe Dlu ud Nlir Gahi Lahi, and Id PIbIei and WuddeuU, Ids. clalb. 



REMAINS of HENRY KIRKE WHITE, selected, with pre- 

tkloty lUniiirlii, by Rob»t SriDTiiBT, Ens. Tbr pnly complelr EdltiDn*. 1 Voli. 8n. 
M<. bda. I and I VdL 34na. irltb insttici llllt (ud irlgMtliit. Aa.bdt. 




CONVERSATIONS on POUTICAL ECONOMY. ISmo. fith Edit.9». bd.. 



MALTE BRON'fl SYSTEM of GEOGRAPHY ; willi an Indbx 

)f M,IX>U Nun... Compl-lt In U lol- B.c prlc* £7, Ixla. 
^'riUttrmetlUlhelltlioriD ni^ntCwaA. Th. OiwKiArHtcAi. Ikbki will bt found 



rBiinanduetulGam 

*n Mwif om or prtni. 



nuiiliU Uuir 8it> fiiTlhiriUl, u ■■ 



CONVERSATIONS on the ANIMAL ECONOMY of MAN. 

BTaPivaiciAH- 3 Vola. IXii>i>.lllu>ir>t«lby Flun, He. Ut. b<k. 

E[FB and PONTIFICATE of GREGORY die SEVKNTH. 
'KOdkft OfttliLfeVi Bart* F.A.S. Bio, Vim.hdA, 
ON' 
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